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R.  D.  BRUCE  SEVEXTH  PRIZE,  CLASS  A A WIXTRY  DAY 


OUR  FOURTH  ANNUAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTEST 

THOMAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS 

IN  presenting  the  results  of  this,  the  Fourth  Annual  Photographic  Contest, 
to  our  readers,  our  first  word  is  one  of  congratulation  and  encouragement. 
We  desire  to  thank  the  thousand  and  more  contributors  who  have  been 
interested  enough  to  enter  their  pictures  in  this  Competition.  We 
appreciate  this  interest  and  wish  that  all  would  accept  our  heartiest  thanks. 
We  congratulate  the  winners,  as  success  in  this  .Annual  Contest  means  much 
more  than  ever  before.  The  standards  in  making  the  awards  were  higher  and 
the  general  average  of  e.xcellence  better  than  in  any  jirevious  contest.  The 
marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  submitted  was  very  encourag- 
ing and  the  individuality  so  ably  c.xpressed  in  them  by  the  different  artists 
has  demanded  of  us  greater  breadth  of  mind  and  o])inion  in  reviewing  them. 
While  nothing  of  a |iarticularly  striking  character  appears,  this  growth  and 
expansion  of  artistic  ideas  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  exhibitors  is  worthy 
of  being  noted,  as  marking  progre.ss. 

One  cannot  help  the  feeling,  however,  that  the  really  advanced  school  of 
pictorial  photography  is  not  adequately  represented  in  this  collection  of  ])icTurcs. 


And  while  we  deplore  this  fact,  we  trust  that  another  year  will  see  all  personal 
feeling  and  bias  left  aside,  and  all  schools  of  photographic  art  properly  represented. 
On  the  whole,  this  may  fairly  be  considered  a sincere  and  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  tendency  of  modern  photographic  art  in  America,  at  this  time. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say  that  “The  great  fame  of  great  painters  does 
not  proceed  from  their  works  being  more  highly  finished  than  those  of  other 
artists  or  from  a more  minute  attention  to  details,  but  from  that  enlarged  com- 
prehension which  sees  the  whole  object  at  once  and  that  energy  of  art  which 
gives  its  characteristic  effect  by  adequate  expression.  The  detail  of  particulars 
which  does  not  assist  the  expression  of  the  main  characteristic  is  worse  than 
useless  if  it  dissipates  attention  and  draws  it  from  the  principal  point. 

“ It  is  expressing  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  which  alone  can  give  objects 
their  true  and  touching  characters;  and  wherever  this  is  observed,  whatever 
else  may  be  neglected,  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a Master.” 

What  is  true  of  paintings  is  equally  true  of  photographs,  and  this  sentiment 
was  the  dominant  note  in  influencing  the  judges  to  make  their  awards  in  this 
contest.  Breadth  of  light  and  shade,  not  the  rendering  of  detail  and  sharp 
focus,  is  what  enables  one  finally  to  give  a poetic  and  artistic  rendering  to  a 
given  subject.  Tonality  and  atmospheric  effect  are  necessary  to  give  the  true 
pictorial  values  to  a landscape,  while  form,  color  and  detail  are  only  different 
methods  of  handling  and  expression.  With  these  facts  well  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing awards  have  been  made:  — 


Awards 

Grand  Prize:  C.  F.  Clark 


lo  pictures 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

Louis  Fleckenstcin 

W.  H.  Zerbe,  Jr 

Theodore  Eitel 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gatch 

Edwin  R.  Jacksor 

W.  H.  Porterfield 

Miss  Reineke  &:  Co 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rolfe 

Chas.  Vandervelde 

Sarah  Weaver 

F.  E.  Bronson 

W.  F.  Daniell,  Jr 

G.  H.  Ewart 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Hayden 

Ernest  S.  Hodges 

Lawrence  Macomber  
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Class  A — Human  Life  Absent 


1.  Theodore  Eitel “At  the  Edge  of  the  Forest” 

2.  Chas.  Vandervelde “A  Misty  Morning” 

3.  Wm.  H.  Zerbe “The  Path  to  the  Woods” 

4.  W.  H.  Phillips “ Columns  under  Doge’s  Palace” 

5 W.  H.  Porterfield “Aurora” 

6.  W.  H.  Phillips ‘The  Boats,  Venice” 

7.  R.  D.  Bruce “A  Wintry  Day” 

8.  Lawrence  Macomber “Out  of  the  Dust” 

9.  Theodore  Eitel “The  Brook  in  Winter” 

10.  J.  H.  Field “Return  of  Spring” 

Honorable  mention:  C.  H.  Jongerjan,  “Evening  on  the  Marsh”;  Howard 
C.  Travis,  “Presidential  Range”;  Ernest  S.  Hodges,  “Faithful  Workers.” 
Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers  for  excellent  work 
submitted : — 

H.  W.  Kimball,  F.  E.  Bronson,  W.  F.  Daniell,  Jr.,  Clare  J.  Crary,  Wm. 
O.  Meyer,  Ralph  Burwells,  T.  Edward  Schiedt,  Sarah  Weaver,  Geo.  A.  Custer, 
G.  H.  Ewart,  G.  Wallace  Williams,  C.  M.  Whitney,  K.  Mac.  M.  Towner,  G. 
K Muntz. 


Class  B— Human  Life  Present 


9 

10 


Wm.  H.  Zerbe.. “The  Potato  Harvest” 

Louis  Fleckenstein “The  Interim” 

Theodore  Eitel “Your  Move” 

Chas.  Vandervelde “Study  of  a Workman” 

VIrs.  Helen  P.  Gatch “ Gossip” 

F.  E.  Bronson “Curiosity” 

Edwin  R.  Jackson “Despair” 

IMrs.  W.  W.  Pearce ‘Interested” 

Miss  Reineke  & Co “The  Princess” 

G.  H.  IGvart “Child  Study” 

Honorable  mention:  Adaline  E.  B.  Campbell,  “Brought  to  the  Net”; 

Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  “In  Japan”;  Wm.  O.  Meyer,  “The  Gardener’s  Boy”; 
Ernest  S.  Hodges,  “July”;  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Hayden,  “ Sermon  Time” ; Ralph 
Lane,  Portrait;  A.  W.  Engel,  “Story  Reading”;  Anna  C.  Ray,  Portrait;  W.  F. 
Daniell,  Jr.,  “Beg.” 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers  for  excellent  work 
submitted : — 

Mrs.  Joseph  Henry  Rolfe,  Lawrence  Macomber,  E.  E.  Godfrey,  W.  1). 
Hiester,  Rebecca  E.  Jackson,  F.  S.  Andrus,  Geo.  Hopkins,  Lewis  J.  Filler, 
C.  M.  Whitney,  C.  S.  Brooks,  C.  L.  Bauer,  Geo.  A.  Custer,  L.  T.  Powell, 
.\.  H.  Moberg,  W.  S.  McCleary,  George  W.  Kellogg,  C.  R.  Tucker. 


5 


The  winning  of  the  Grand  Prize  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Clarke  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  two  years  in  succession,  gives  him  the  silver  prize  cup,  and 
again  calls  attention  to  a faithful,  deserving,  and  highly  creditable 
worker  in  the  field  of  picture-making.  His  subjects  arc  such  as  the  painter- 
artist  himself  would  delight  in,  and  show  Mr.  Clarke’s  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  nature.  His  pictures  are  not  mere  perceptions,  but  reproductions  of 
his  conception  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  they  please  us  unconsciously  and  charm 
by  their  poetical  truthfulness.  It  is  his  ability  to  control  and  idealize  his  pictures 
that  stamps  him  as  an  arti.st  of  no  mean  ability,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
from  later  in  the  picture  world.  Othei's,  like  Louis  Fleckcnstein,  W.  H.  Zerbe, 
Jr.,  Theodore  Eitel,  W.  H.  Porterfield,  Charles  Vanderveldc,  were  a close  second 
in  this  contest,  and  express  themselves  esthctically,  each  in  his  own  individual 
way.  Their  pictures  arc  sane  and  wholesome,  and  show  evidences  of  an  artistic 
feeling  that  it  is  easy  to  interpret  and  to  find  pleasure  in. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  group  of  workers  rcj)resents  two  entirely  distinct 
schools  of  photography.  Messrs.  Fleckenstcin,  Porterfield,  and  Vanderveldc 
appeal  rather  to  the  imagination  through  their  pictures,  and  favor  the  more 
advanced  school  of  ]:>hotographic  thought,  while  Messrs.  Zerbe  and  Eitel 
hold  tf)  the  middle  course  and  the  orthodox  way  of  doing  things.  Their 
pictures  speak  directly  because  of  their  mastery  of  composition  and  their 
ability  to  select  only  what  is  essential  to  their  story.  This  principle  of 
selection  is  one  that  must,  after  all,  underlie  all  art.  And  while  a knowledge 
of  composition  is  a natural  gift  to  some  men,  those  who  are  without  it  can 
cultivate  it  l\v  studying  the  works  of  the  great  artists  and  of  nature.  In 
analyzing  these  pictures  to  understand  why  they  are  so  successful,  one 
realizes  at  once  that  everything  in  the  photographs  helps  the  story.  There  is 
no  supertluous  detail.  The  central  motive  is  always  easily  discernible,  while 
each  minor  detail  has  a certain  relative  importance  to  the  chief  object  of 
interest.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  can  fathom  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  much  less  express  them  adec|uately  in  a ])hotograph.  But  what  is 
essential  is  a deej)  appreciation,  at  least,  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature. 
This  sympathy,  and  this  feeling,  when  rightly  expressed,  will  give  true 
pictorial  and  artistic  values  to  a jjicture.  It  is  this  Ciuality,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  we  recognize  most  in  some  of  these  pictures  submitted  in  this  fourth 
annual  competition. 

Considering  what  a ]jower  for  good  these  annual  comjx-titions  are,  we  regret 
that  time  and  the  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  a more  studied  and  ex- 
haustive criticism,  in  this  issue,  of  the  many  other  good  pictures  of  this  competition. 
We  ho])e,  however,  to  publish  the  better  ones,  later  on  during  the  year,  when 
we  may  return  to  this  subject  again  in  a more  extended  way.  For  the  present 
we  will  say,  let  us  praise  jjhotography  for  the  interest  it  gives  us  in  nature  and 
humanitv,  and  the  love  it  arouses  in  us  for  all  things  beautiful.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  ])ower  it  vests  us  with,  to  make  records  of  .some  of  nature’s 
sinpjle  beautv,  even  when  our  only  medium  of  expres.sion  is  a camera. 
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THE  PRLNCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  HRIEFEY  STATED 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 

1'hikteenth  Paper  — J’hotogr aphixg  Interiors 

I.  Apparatus.  — PArly  in  the  career  of  every  photographer  comes  the 
desire  to  make  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  his  own  home,  those  of  his  friends 
and  possibly  of  churches,  libraries  or  other  jiublic  buildings;  and  I venture  to 
say  that  any  jirofessional  will  tell  you  that  the  gratification  of  this  desire  is  a 
simple  matter  until  you  attemjit  it.  This  is  certainly  true  if  the  worker  has 
confined  his  efforts  to  outdoor  picture  making,  and  attemjits  interiors  without 
some  careful  thought  or  a study  of  the  fiilTerent  conditions  which  will  be  met 
with.  Succe.ssful  interior  photograjihy  is  hedged  in  by  many  difficulties  not 
encountered  outdoors,  but  knowing  just  what  thev  are  and  how  ob\  iated  renders 
the  subject  comparatively  simple.  The  two  chief  reasons  for  poor  success  in 
this  branch  of  work  arc  faulty  perspective  and  poor  lighting;  the  first  of  these 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  ajijiaratus  needed. 

f'hotograjihing  interiors  is  in  realitv  a branch  of  architectural  work,  and 
the  apparatus  best  suited  to  it  has  already  been  gi\en  a detailed  description  in 
the  eleventh  jiaper  of  this  series.  \Vhate\er  the  camera  procured  for  this  work 


may  be,  a rising,  falling  and  sliding  front  should  be  available  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  floor  or  ceiling  space.  A central  swing-back  is  often  of  service, 
and  it  should  also  be  reversible,  so  that  the  slide  may  be  drawn  from  the  plate- 
holder  in  any  one  of  four  directions  at  will.  This  is  often  convenient  when  work- 
ing in  corners  and  many  other  restricted  places.  If  wide  angle  lenses  are  to  be 
used,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  back  of  the  camera  must  be  arranged  to  slide  for- 
ward on  its  bed,  or  else  the  bed  itself  must  be  of  the  hinged  type  to  drop  in  front ; 
otherwise  the  image  of  the  bed  may  cut  off  part  of  the  desired  view.  A spirit 
level  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  dark  interiors,  and  a firm  tripod  is  of 
course  indispensable. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  is  the  lens,  which  should  at  least 
be  rectilinear.  If  figures  are  to  be  included,  an  anastigmat  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  time  of  exposure,  but  for  the  ordinary  interior,  however,  short  exposures 
are  not  necessary  and  a rapid  rectilinear  will  do  the  work  as  well.  It  is  the 
focal  length  which  particularly  demands  our  attention,  because  the  angle  of 
view  and  the  perspective  are  always  dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  base  measurement  of  the  plate  it  is  intended  to 
cover.  In  the  eleventh  paper  was  stated  the  fact  that  although  the  eye  em- 
braces an  angle  of  vision  not  far  from  120  degrees  in  extent,  only  about  50  degrees 
of  the  central  portion  is  distinct.  Therefore  photographs  made  with  lenses 
embracing  an  angle  of  50  degrees  are  sure  to  give  pleasing  perspective  from  a 
carefully  chosen  point  of  view,  but  the  more  we  increase  this  normal  visual 
angle,  the  more  exaggerated  will  the  perspective  become.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  in  general  lenses  should  not  have  focal  lengths  of  less  than  5 J inches  for 
4x5  cameras;  7^  inches  for  5x7;  9^  inches  for  x and  10^  inches  for  8 x 10. 
Here  the  photographer’s  troubles  begin;  for,  although  the  fact  is  not  realized 
outdoors,  as  soon  as  he  attempts  an  interior  he  is  at  once  disappointed  with  the 
small  amount  of  view  included,  and  if  the  room  is  small,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  wide  angle  lenses  of  short  focal  length.  But  a word  of  caution  should  be  in- 
serted here.  Faulty  perspective  in  architectural  work  of  any  kind  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  using  a wide  angle  lens,  so  avoid  it  whenever  possible.  With 
lenses  including  an  angle  of  70  degrees,  a very  pleasing  picture  may  be  made 
of  almost  any  room  from  a good  point  of  view;  but  when  extreme  angle  lenses 
including  go  degrees  or  more  are  strictly  necessary,  the  greatest  possible  care 
must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  point  of  view,  and  even  then  the  perspective 
will  be  noticeably  exaggerated.  The  focal  lengths  of  lenses  giving  an  angle  of 
70  degrees  are  about  ^ V inches  for  4x5  cameras;  5 inches  for  5 x 7 ; 6 inches  for 
Oi  X 8\;  and  7 inches  for  8 x 10.  Their  speed  rarely  exceeds  f.  16,  but  as  short 
exposures  are  unneccssarv  and  small  stops  are  always  used  indoors  for  securing 
definition,  this  fact  is  no  detriment. 

2.  Plates.  — Ordinary  ])lates  of  medium  rapidity  may  be  userl  when 
windows  are  not  included  in  the  view;  but  if  they  are  included,  halation  is  sure 
to  result.  Halation  has  always  been  a sourceof  great  annoyance  to  photographers, 
and  until  within  a comparatively  short  time  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  windows 
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in  interior  work  almost  entirely;  but  with  the  api^earance  of  plate  backings  and 
double-coated  plates  upon  the  market,  picture  making  indoors  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  and  improved.  Halation  no  longer  presents  any  practical  difficulty 
and  may  be  overcome  by  either  of  the  two  methods  just  mentioned.  By  far 
the  better  and  simpler  way  is  to  use  double-coated  plates,  and  factorial  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Point  0}  View.  — As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  a picture  is  made  has  much  to  do  with  its  ultimate  success  or  failure. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  a position  which  will  include  two  sides  of  a room;  or  if 
the  room  is  long  and  narrow,  three  sides  will  of  course  be  embraced,  and  the 
camera  should  Ijc  placed  a little  to  one  side,  in  order  to  prevent  all  converging 
lines  from  directing  themselves  toward  a vanishing  point  at  the  center  of  the 
plate,  and  also  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  farthest  wall  from  being  parallel.  One- 
])oint  perspective  and  parallel  horizontal  ^•anishing  lines  are  never  pleasing, 
and  for  this  reason,  when  a single  wall  is  shown,  the  lines  should  be  made  to 
converge  slightly  toward  an  imaginary  vanishing  point  at  the  right  or  left  by 
setting  the  camera  a little  to  one  side  of  a central  position.  If  a pleasing  view 
may  be  had  without  including  windows,  the  work  becomes  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  windows,  and  doors  as  well,  always  add  character  to  the  picture,  and 
by  the  use  of  non-halation  jjlates  and  proper  care  and  manipulation  little  danger 
is  incurred  by  including  them.  Open  doors  leading  to  adjoining  rooms  or 
even  outdoors,  are  helpful  in  many  ways.  When  making  pictures  of  small 
rooms  one  may  often  set  the  camera  in  an  adjoining  room  and  photograph 
through  the  doorway;  or  when  included  in  the  view  itself  they  often  add  char- 
acter as  well  as  extra  illumination.  Pictures  of  small  interiors,  especially,  are 
improved  by  a vista  through  one  room  into  another;  the  effect  being  an  apparent 
distance  which  seems  to  conceal  the  cramped  appearance  which  would  other- 
wise result.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  no  conspicuous  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  too  near  the  camera,  or  is  cut  in  half  by  the  edge  of  the  plate.  A larger 
proportion  of  the  floor  than  of  the  ceiling  may  be  included  to  ad\’antage,  and  this 
suggests  that  the  height  of  the  point  of  view  is  also  important.  If  the  camera  is 
placed  too  high  the  floor  gives  one  the  impression  of  a slope,  and  with  a similar 
effect  in  the  ceiling  may  at  times  actually  cause  distortion.  From  40  to  48  inches 
is  about  the  right  height  for  the  ordinary  interior;  but  of  course  the  larger  the 
room  the  higher  the  camera  may  be  placed. 

4.  Composition.  — Harmony,  and  above  all  .simplicity  of  arrangement, 
should  be  sought  for  in  composing  interior  scenes.  Foregrounds  demand 
especial  attentif)U  because  true  persjjective  gives  objects  near  the  camera  the 
effect  of  being  considerably  magnified,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  but  unpleasing 
to  the  eye.  On  the  whole  it  is  best  to  have  the  foregrounds  jjractically  clear, 
excejit  for  small,  .sim])le  ol^jects.  Avoid  getting  large  or  dark  pieces  of  furniture 
near  the  camera  to  dwarf  the  other  objects  included.  Colors  make  a big  differ- 
ence, and  so  very  dark  objects  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  jilaced  in  well  lighted 
po.sitions,  while  light  objects  may  be  placed  in  darker  jjositions.  All  this,  how- 
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ever,  tends  toward  formal  arrangement,  which  must  be  avoided  if  our  views 
are  to  portray  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The  charm  of  a home  interior  to  those 
who  know  the  place  depends  upon  familiar  arrangement,  and  a well-remem- 
bered object  misplaced  for  the  sake  of  composition  takes  away  much  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  picture  woukl  otherwise  give.  So  let  us  not  attempt  stiff 
and  formal  pictures  of  our  homes;  let  us  instead  picture  the  rooms  as  they  are 
in  evervday  life.  A little  notice  will  sometimes  suggest  possible  improvements, 
it  is  true,  and  a certain  amount  of  arrangement  is  nearly  always  necessary  before 
exposure,  but  let  the  changes  be  as  inconsiderable  as  may  be.  Most  of  our  rooms 
contain  too  much  furniture  and  knick-knacks,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  smaller 
a room  is  the  more  people  always  try  to  get  into  it.  The  effect  ajjpears  incon- 
gruous enough  to  the  eye,  but  in  a photograph  it  gives  the  room  a cramped,  over- 
crowded look  which  is  far  from  pleasing.  Unnecessary  furniture  may  often 
be  removed  to  advantage,  but  little  objects  which  convey  the  idea  of  occupancy 
and  life  should  remain,  as  they  help  the  sentiment  of  jnctures  wonderfully.  A 
few  books  or  magazines  on  the  library  desk  or  an  o])en  book  witlr  a cliair  drawn 
up  to  the  table  near  it,  a handkerchief  or  fan  which  has  been  carelessly  left  on 
some  article  of  furniture,  a child’s  toy,  a mandolin,  guitar,  or  c\’en  the  familv 
work-basket  with  its  heterogeneous  assortment  of  mending  — they  are  all 
little  articles  one  sees  in  living  rooms.  Be  consistent,  however,  and  careful  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  A dainty  jiair  of  my  lady’s  slippers  may  give  just  the 
right  touch  to  the  picture  of  a bedroom,  but  if  seen  in  the  ])hotograph  of  a par- 
lor those  same  little  slippers  would  convey  an  idea  of  untidiness  not  to  be  tol- 
erated; some  ojien  music  at  the  piano  or  a bowl  of  llowers  somewhere  about 
the  room  would  be  much  more  ajjjirojiriate. 

5.  Reflections.  — Reilections  from  the  glass  over  pictures  are  often  trouble- 
some, and  mirrors  frecjuently  gi\’e  an  overcrowded  a])]iearance  to  the  room,  or 
at  times  reflect  strong  light  which  is  very  hard  to  manage.  .\  little  observation 
before  exposure  will  usually  indicate  what  must  be  done.  The  mo.st  common 
and  satisfactory  wrinkle  is  to  change  the  angle  at  which  a picture  is  hung  bv 
varying  the  length  and  position  of  the  picture  cords,  or  by  jilacing  a wad  of 
jiaper  of  the  right  size  behind  one  of  the  corners  bearing  on  the  wall.  Either 
a mirror  or  a picture  may  often  be  moved  slightly  along  the  wall  to  a ])osition 
where  a bad  refection  will  be  avoided.  It  sometimes  ha]j])cns  that  a stationary 
mirror,  such  as  is  found  over  a fireplace,  catches  a .shaft  of  strong  outside  light. 
This  may  sometimes  be  screened  out;  but  if  it  cannot  be  controlled,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  flull  the  mirror  by  .smearing  it  over  e^■enlv  with  a small  jiiece  of 
putty. 

6.  Focusing.  — Focusing  is  .sometimes  quite  difficult  and  reciuires  care, 
because  excellent  definition  is  desired.  Uneven  lighting  and  a lack  of  general 
illumination  are  the  chief  hindrances.  good  method  is  to  first  admit  all  the 
light  po.ssible  for  focusing,  after  which  the  lighting  mav  be  planned  which  gives 
the  best  eltect.  In  very  dark  rooms  a lighted  candle  jilaced  at  different  jioints 
in  the  view  will  be  of  great  a.ssistancc. 
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7.  Lighting.  — Lighting  presents  a complex  problem  because  of  the 
inequality  of  illumination  and  the  varied  directions  of  light  entering  from 
different  sources,  so  as  to  cause  a confusion  of  contradicting  shadows.  The 
worker  will  at  once  learn  that  oftentimes  rooms  which  please  the  eye  do  not  give 
the  same  satisfaction  when  photographed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  contrasts 
which  the  eye  hardly  notices  become  harsh  when  narrowed  down  to  the  small 
size  of  the  print.  Therefore  in  ordinary  interior  work  it  is  desirable  to  equalize 
the  lighting  to  some  extent.  Many  different  ways  of  doing  this  suggest  them- 
selves, but  first  of  all  the  time  at  which  an  exposure  should  be  made  ought  to  be 
thought  of.  As  in  every  other  branch  of  photography,  the  lighting  of  an  interior 
varies  with  the  month  of  the  vear,  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  weather.  It  is  always  a big  advantage  if  the  worker  can 
liecome  familiar  with  the  interiors  he  is  to  photograph  as  they  appear  under 
different  conditions,  and  if  necessary  wait  for  the  most  favorable  time,  as  indicated 
by  observation,  before  making  an  exposure.  In  the  case  of  the  average  amateur, 
at  least,  interiors  are  usually  attempted  during  the  winter  months  when  picture 
material  outdoors  is  not  so  plentiful,  and  this  natural  tendency  is  a fortunate  one, 
the  diffused  liglit  which  prevails  from  November  to  April  being  especially  favor- 
able  for  the  work.  Broad  sunlight  usually  gives  too  forcible  contrasts  in  a room, 
while  the  more  (piiet  light  of  early  morning  will  often  give  the  best  possible 
results.  In  rooms  where  the  contrasts  cannot  be  sufficiently  overcome  in  this 
way,  and  the  windows  or  doors  forming  the  source  of  light  are  not  included  in 
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the  view,  a good  method  is  to  screen  the  windows  or  doors  with  thin  white  muslin. 
This  expedient  will  usually  ])rove  most  satisfactory  and  effectual. 

In  rooms  facing  the  south,  where  the  strongest  contrasts  usually  occur,  the 
inequality  of  illumination  may  be  controlled  to  quite  an  e.xtent  by  drawing 
down  the  shades  during  the  greater  part  of  the  exposure,  and  then  raising  them 
for  a few  seconds  toivard  the  last,  to  give  the  lighting  of  the  room  a little  more 
of  its  ordinary  ajipcarance  and  vigor.  The  broad  light  u|)on  the  lloor  of  any 
room  may  be  softened  by  drawing  the  shades  down  part  way  from  the  to]). 
Closing  or  opening  doors  leading  to  other  rooms  is  frequently  a helj)  in  equalizing 
the  light,  and  connecting  rooms  as  seen  through  arches  of  sliding  doors  are 
nearly  always  pleasing.  It  not  infrecjuently  happens  in  jihotographing  modern 
houses  that  a view  is  desired  from  a ])arlor  or  reccqition  hall  looking  through 
the  hall  proper  into  the  library  or  living  room  beyond.  If  the  first  two 
are  dark  and  the  third  brightly  lighted,  an  exjiosure  for  one  lighting  would 
be  wholly  unsatisfactory  for  the  other.  It  would  be  natural  to  give  a long 
exposure  for  the  nearer,  dark  rooms,  with  the  result  that  the  third  room  would 
be  greatly  overe.xposed.  In  such  a case  the  jirojier  way  to  jiroceed  would  be 
to  set  up  a screen  made  of  opaijiie  black  paper  or  cloth  just  back  of  the  o]icning 
into  the  last  room,  thus  completely  blocking  it  out.  long  exjiosure  may  be 
given  for  the  first  two  rooms,  after  which  the  shutter  mav  be  closed,  the  screen 
removed,  and  a second  short  exposure  given  for  the  third  room.  This  method 
should  never  be  attempted  bv  closing  sliding  doors  as  a screen,  for  there  are 
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sure  to  be  reflections  from  the  varnish  on  the  moldings  "which  will  show  in 
the  negative. 

Even  lighting  is  of  course  much  more  easily  secured  when  windows  are  not 
included,  but  when  they  are,  the  worker  should  avoid  making  views  against 
very  strong  outside  light.  By  waiting  a few  hours  until  the  sun  gets  around  to 
one  side,  much  better  results  are  sure  to  follow.  Whatever  the  conditions  may 
be,  howev'er,  the  shadows  cast  by  furniture  are  usually  bad  when  photographing 
against  a window,  especially  if  the  window  included  is  the  only  source  of  light. 
If  there  are  other  windows,  the  shadows  may  not  be  so  black  and  prominent; 
if  not,  reflectors  must  be  used  to  light  the  shadows.  Sections  of  white  cloth 
hung  up  in  advantageous  places  outside  the  field  of  view  serve  the  purpose,  but 
they  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  tightly  stretched  over  light  wooden  frames. 

It  is  not  best  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  non-halation  qualities  of  plates, 
and  if  the  light  entering  a window  included  in  the  field  of  view  is  very  bright, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  rely  upon  illumination  from  other  windows  and  reflectors, 
so  that  the  window  included  may  be  blocked  out  during  most  of  the  exposure 
lime.  This  should  be  done  by  tacking  black  paper  or  cloth  — black  opaque 
curtain  cloth  is  best  — over  the  outside  of  the  window.  If  the  window  happens 
to  be  high  up  and  not  easilv  accessible  from  the  outside,  it  will  not  be  much 
work  to  make  a light  wooden  frame  to  fit  in  rather  tightly  between  the  ca.sings 
just  in  front  of  the  sash.  It  may  then  be  covered  with  black  opaque  cloth  or 
paj)er,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  a curtain  outside.  With  the  window  blocked 
out  in  this  manner,  give  the  correct  exposure  for  the  interior  and  close  the  shutter. 
Remove  the  black  cloth  or  paper,  being  careful  not  to  move  any  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  and  then  give  a short  exposure  for  the  view  through  the 
window.  In  this  manner  both  interior  and  exterior  receive  correct  exposures, 
and  the  vista  through  the  window  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  picture. 
A flashlight  is  often  employed  for  interior  illumination,  followed  by  a short 
exposure  for  the  exterior;  but  that  method  will  be  taken  up  next  month  in  the 
paper  on  “Interiors  by  Flashlight.” 

8.  Exposure.  — The  aspirant  in  interior  work  soon  finds  a ditficulty  in 
connection  with  illumination  other  than  its  inequality;  it  is  illumination  in  its 
relation  to  exposure.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  making  outdoor  exposures  in  bright 
sunlight,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  arrive  at  a full  realization  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  intensity  of  light  outdoors  and  inside.  The  average 
outdoor  view  receives  i-^oth  second  exposure  with  stop  4 or  8,  and  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  belief  of  a beginner  that  a view  indoors,  even  although  it  is  of  a 
brightly  lighted  room,  requires  that  the  outfioor  exposure  be  multijjlied  by  at 
least  several  hundred  times  to  secure  a ])leasing  and  suitable  negative.  Out- 
doors the  light  is  am])le  in  quantity  and  above  all  widely  diffused,  while  indoors 
it  is  extremely  unetjual  and  almost  entirely  without  diffusion;  bright  light  con- 
fronts the  worker  in  one  spot  and  dee])  shadow  in  another.  The  eye  tends  to 
equalize  these  opposed  conditions  and  seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  them  quite 
readily,  but  the  lens  in  its  rendering  on  the  plate  is  wofully  exact.  A full 
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exposure  with  double-coated  plates  tends  to  minimize  this  contrast  and  give 
detail  as  well;  therefore  it  maybe  said  that  the  great  rule  in  making  interior 
exposures  is  to  make  sure  that  the  exposure  time  is  in  every  case  sufficient. 

One  must  first  of  all  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  indoors;  one  must 
learn  how  light  acts  when  confined  by  the  walls  of  a room  and  how  little  it  pene- 
trates the  shadows  cast  by  different  articles  of  furniture,  esjiecially  when  photo- 
graphing almost  against  the  source  of  light.  All  this  must  be  thoroughly  learned 
before  successful  work  can  be  done  either  by  daylight  or  llashlight,  and 
observation  and  experience  or  an  exposure  meter  are  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  a reliable  criterion.  Outdoors  the  different  conditions  may  be 
grouped  under  several  heads  and  the  proper  exposures  calculated  with 
something  approaching  mathematical  precision,  so  that  the  figures  may  be 
tabulated  and  applied  as  needed.  Thus  it  is  that  we  ha\'c  exposure  tables  which 
cover  all  ordinary  exterior  work  in  a very  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  find  two  interiors 
Avhich  possess  the  same  characteristics,  and  the  conditions  or  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  what  exposure  to  give  are  too  manv  to 
make  tabulation  for  general  use  very  jiracticablc.  The  character  of  the  room 
and  furnishings,  the  color  of  the  objects,  especially  those  near  the  camera,  the 
numlier  and  size  of  the  windows  which  ailmit  light,  and  the  direction  of  that 
light,  the  time  of  year,  time  of  day,  the  condition  of  the  weather  outdoors,  the 
position  of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  windows,  the  size  of  stoji  used  and 
the  sjieed  of  the  plate  are  all  factors  ha\’ing  their  influence  upon  the  exposure 
time,  and  might  vary  it  from  ten  seconds  to  several  hours.  From  this  it  may 
be  seen  that  to  attemjit  an  exjiosure  table  for  general  interior  work  would  be 
absolute  folly. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  to  suggest  a few  expo- 
sures for  the  conditions  most  commonly  met  with,  although  the  figures  given 
should  not  be  regardeil  as  e.xact,  but  rather  as  suggestive  examples  which  mav 
need  to  be  modified  slightly  to  lit  the  case  in  hand.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  figures  will  not  be  far  wrong,  and  if  the  first  attemjit  is  not  a success, 
a second  or  third  exjiosure,  made  longer  or  shorter,  as  indicated  by  the  fault  in 
the  first  negative,  will  bring  better  success.  The  table  below  gives  an  apjirox- 
imation  of  the  exjiosure  necessary  for  six  different  classes  of  interiors 
when  there  is  good  sunlight  outside,  between  the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and 
3 P.M.,  with  stoji  No.  32,  which  gives  excellent  results  with  the  ordinarv  recti- 
linear lens.  .Vnastigmat  lenses  give  line  definition  with  larger  stojis.  As  interiors 
are  most  satisfactory  when  taken  on  flouble-coated  jilates,  which  arc  about 
one  fourth  slower  than  the  fastest  plates,  this  table  has  been  calculated  for  use 
with  such  brands  as  .Seeil’s  Non- Halation  and  Non-Halation  Orlhoehromatic, 
Cramer’s  Instantaneous  Isochromatic  Non-Halation,  Hammer’s  .\urora  Non- 
Halation  and  Orlhoehromatic  Non-Halation,  Standard  Orthonon,  and  all 
other  Jilates  listed  in  C'lass  ij  of  the  exjiosure  tables  given  in  Photo  Fra  last 
March,  and  corrected  and  revised  in  the  May  issue.  Everv  beginner 
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should  own  these  two  numbers  of  Photo  Era,  as  they  contain  exposure  tables 
for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work  under  every  condition. 

White  walls  lighted  by  two  or  more  windows  — lo  seconds. 

White  walls,  lighted  by  one  window — 15  seconds. 

Medium  walls,  furniture  and  hangings  lighted  by  two  or  more  windows  — 
20  seconds. 

Medium  walls,  furniture  and  hangings  lighted  by  one  window  — 30  seconds. 

Dark  walls,  furniture  and  hangings  lighted  by  two  or  more  windows  — 50 
seconds. 

Dark  walls,  furniture  and  hangings  lighted  by  one  window  — 100  seconds. 

If  the  sun  is  slightly  obscured,  these  exposures  should  be  doubled;  if  the 
lighting  is  quite  dull,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  figures  five  times;  and 
when  there  are  heavy  black  clouds,  an  increase  of  ten  times  will  probably  not  be 
too  great. 

Many  experienced  photographers  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  influencing  exposure  that  b}’  looking  at  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  they  are  able  to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  what  the  necessary 
exposure  will  be.  It  is  at  best  mere  guess  work,  however,  even  with  the  most 
proficient  workers.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a good  interior  view  every  time 
is  to  iLse  an  exposure  meter,  and  there  are  several  now  on  the  market. 


G.  H.  EWART 
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FINISHING  CARBON  PRINTS  WITHOUT 
SUBSEQUENT  MOUNTING 


W.  FOSTER  BRIGHAM 

ONE  of  the  most  effecti\’c  and  simple  methods  of  treating  carbon 
prints  is  to  print  under  a mask  of  suitable  shape  and  transfer  to 
support  of  sul'hcicnt  size  to  leave  an  agreeable  margin. 

This  effectually  dis])enses  with  the  bugbear  of  mounting,  and 
if  done  well  the  result  is  often  a great  deal  more  pleasing  than  if  a cpiire  or  two 
of  grocer's  bag  paper  were  used. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  scope  for  the  author’s  taste  than  might  at  hrst 
be  imagined.  This  taste  can  chietly  be  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  sujijiort 
and  the  position  of  the  image  thereon,  but  there  is  also  room  for  ingenuity  in 
the  choice  of  hand-work  on  the  margin  of  the  hnished  jirint. 

In  respect  of  paper  for  base  we  are  far  in  advance  of  the  non-carbon  worker, 
who  even  if  he  print  with  margins  must  either  trim  and  mount  in  the  usual 
way  or  stick  to  the  original  paper  stock.  Also,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  print,  say, 
on  a half-plate  piece  of  tissue  and  transfer  to  12  x 10  su])port  than  to  print 
direct  on  to  a 12  x 10  piece  of  sensitive  paper.  There  is,  of  course,  the  dis- 
advantage that  we  are  practically  forced  to  use  the  single  transfer  process,  but 
this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  number  of  cases  when  reversal  matters 
is  ver}'  much  less  than  is  generally  thought. 

For  the  support  we  have  choice  of  etching,  different  makes  of  drawing 
and  variously  tinted  crayon  papers.  Those  who  wish  to  coat  a special  pa]jer 
will  not  find  it  difficult. 

Pin  paper  to  drawing  board  or  other  tlat  surface  and  coat  with  following 
solution : — 

Nelson’s  No.  i gelatine i oz. 

Water i pint. 

Soak  gelatine  for  two  or  three  hours  in  cold  water  and  then  dissolve  by 
gentle  heat;  when  dissolved  add 

Chrome  alum 20  gr. 

Warm  water 2 oz. 

This  must  be  poured  in  verv  graduallv,  stirring  the  while.  Filter  and 
ayjply  with  broad  camel’s-hair  brush,  d'wo  coats  shoulrl  be  given;  wlien  drv, 
proceed  as  usual.  As  the  treatment  is  alike  for  all  rough  single  transfer  ])ai)crs 
(double  transfer  is  as  usual  when  printing  for  subsequent  mounting),  it  will 
suffice  if  we  describe  the  procedure  with  the  useful  etching  paper.  'Flu's  ]»a])cr 
can  be  obtained  both  toned  {i.c.,  buff)  anil  white.  The  toned  etching  gi\'es 
a very  fine  effect  when  used  with  red  or  sejfia  tissue. 

-\s  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  place  tissue  correctly  on  su])port,  it  is  as  well 
to  make  three  marks  corresponding  to  the  corners  of  tissue  either  bv  ])ricking 
or  with  a pencil.  In  any  case  the  back  shoulcl  be  marked,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  to  recognize  the  proper  side  of  the  prepared  paper  when  it  is  wet.  Even 
when  dry  it  is  not  easy.  Coated  side  of  ready-prepared  papers  is  usually  the 
roughest.  At  times  there  are  shining  specks  in  places. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  with  these  rough  papers  is,  that  the  support 
must  be  made  pliable  enough  to  squeeze  into  absolute  contact  with  tissue. 
This  pliability  is  somewhat  hard  to  obtain.  The  paper  must  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  two  or  more  hours,  and  then  placed  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in 
hot  water.  After  this  treatment  the  paper  should  be  soft  enough  to  allow  of 
the  little  hollows  on  the  surface  being  forced  into  contact  with  the  pigmented 
paper  if  fairly  heavy  pressure  is  used  on  the  squeegee. 

The  sensitized  tissue  is  printed  in  the  usual  way,  using  an  opaque  paper 
mask  instead  of  a safe  edge.  When  the  single  transfer  paper  is  ready,  immerse 
tissue  in  cold  water  until  it  begins  to  uncurl,  then  place  on  support.  Support 
should  Ire  laid  upon  a Hat  surface  and  flooded  with  cold  water.  To  avoid  air- 
bubbles  as  far  as  possible,  take  tissue  by  opposite  corners,  raise  hands  and  bend 
paper  along  the  diagonal.  Withdraw  from  water  and  place  corner  in  position  on 
one  of  the  marks,  lower  other  corner  on  to  correct  mark,  and  drop  the  hands 
until  Ijoth  surfaces  are  in  contact.  Now  use  the  squeegee,  which  should  be  of 
the  straight-edge  pattern,  with  some  force,  sweeping  from  center  of  print  out- 
wards. 

y\fter  a few  strokes  place  between  dry  blotters,  under  a weight,  leaving 
for  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  developing. 

With  these  ])apers  development  should  not  be  hurried  by  using  too  hot 

water,  as  the  pigmented  gelatine  is  even  more  liable  to  blister  than  usual.  About 

95  clegs,  will  be  cjuite  hot  enough. 

If  tissue  had  been  underexposed,  soak  for  a longer  period  in  warm  water 
rather  than  raise  the  temperature  of  bath.  Development  should  be  complete  in 
about  five  minutes  — that  is  to  say,  print  stops  bleeding. 

When  develojyed,  place  picture  in  cold  water  to  set  the  gelatine.  To  insure 
jcermanency  the  jyrint  should  be  ])laced  in 

Alum I oz. 

Water i pint. 

But  I do  not  invariably  do  this,  as  the  yellow  bichromate  stain  is  very  pleasing 
witli  some  subjects.  If  alum  is  used,  prints  are  to  |jc  washed  in  running  water 
for  thirty  minutes  and  then  dried.  You  should  now  have  a print  which,  if  the 
tissue  was  squeegeed  in  correct  position,  recpiires  no  further  treatment.  Usually, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trim  a little  to  get  the  sides  of  the  subject  and 
those  of  the  mount  icarallel. 

If  the  print  a]j]jcars  to  you  to  be  too  plain,  a line  drawn  parallel  to  and  at 
any  distance  from  tlie  jerint  will  give  a good  finish.  Half  an  inch  from  print  is 
a good  distance.  The  line  is  easily  made  of  any  thickness  by  using  a ruling 
pen.  A set  square  is  the  best  guide;  be  very  careful  with  the  corners.  A black 
line  with  India  ink  suits  most  things.  Variously  colored  inks  can  be  obtained 
which  will  either  harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  print. 
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SIXTH  PRIZE,  CLASS  B 


F.  E.  BRONSON  CURIOSITY 

A double  or  even  a triple  line  can  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage,  but 
beware  of  too  much  elaboration. 

The  title  and  author’s  name  or  hieroglyphic  must  invariably  be  of  the  same 
colored  ink  as  line.  The  placing  of  these  adjuncts  has  some  bearing  on  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  of  the  whole,  so  should  not  be  printed  in  without  due  thought. 

If  suitable  margins  are  left  and  the  lines  are  drawn  neatly,  the  result  should 
])ut  to  shame  many  of  the  multiple  paper  monstrosities. 

This  method  of  mounting  on  to  thick  support  is  capable  of  many  variations. 

It  has  been  a surprise  to  me  that  carbon  picture  postcards  are  so  little 
usefl.  When  done  on  etching  paper,  cut  to  size,  the  appearance  is  very  fine, 
and  a great  relief  from  the  ordinary  bromide,  or  worse,  P.  O.  P.  cards. 

The  making  of  Christmas  cards  and  calendars  also  comes  to  mind  as  suit- 
able for  this  treatment;  the  print  being  directly  on  the  support  seems  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  idea. 

Any  mottoes  or  tables  are  easily  written  on  the  paper.  — The  Amateur 
Photogra  phcr. 
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SIXTH  PRIZE,  CLASS  A 


W.  H.  PHILLIPS  THE  BOATS,  VENICE 


METHOD  AND  CLEANLINESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

JOHN  BOYD 

IF  we  Step  into  a business  office  and  see  the  occupant’s  desk  littered  all  over 
with  papers,  and  more  scattered  about  on  the  floor,  we  put  that  man  down 
as  lacking  method  in  his  work,  and  wonder  how  he  manages  his  affairs 
when  everything  is  so  mixed  up;  but  when  we  stroll  down  the  street,  and 
stop  to  examine  the  show  case  or  window  display  of  the  professional  photog- 
rapher, and  note  the  covering  of  dust  all  over  the  prints  and  mounts,  the  latter 
frequently  faded  or  stained  with  finger  marks,  and  the  whole  display  framed  in 
with  cobwebs,  we  are  ready  to  gamble  any  amount  of  money  that  you  cannot 
get  through  his  studio,  printing  or  dark  rooms  without  the  company  insuring 
you  against  accident  having  a close  call  on  its  funds. 

The  old  theory  that  permitted  such  conditions  to  continue,  inasmuch  as  the 
owner  happened  to  have  a busy  and  successful  trade,  is  long  since  dead,  and  the 
sooner  the  photographer  learns  this  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  future  receipts. 

Nowadays  despatch  is  the  life  of  business,  and  method  is  the  soul  of  des- 
patch, and  I cannot  think  of  a business  man  who  was  scrupulously  clean  in 
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person  and  premises  who  did  not  make  a success  of  anything  he  entered  into. 
A well-pressed  suit  of  clothes  and  a clean  collar  has  carried  many  a man  through 
difficulties  that  would  have  swamped  him  had  he  gone  about  with  a frown,  a 
wrinkle,  or  a rip,  and  so  a clean  window  often  leads  to  better  business  providing 
you  carry  out  the  practice  in  every  other  part  of  the  establishment. 

To  be  specific,  we  had  better  see  how  the  average  photographer  regards  the 
ethics  of  cleanliness  and  method. 

A sitter  comes  in,  and  selects  the  style  of  picture,  the  mount,  and  the 
finish.  The  order  is  taken  down  in  a plain  scribbling  book,  made  of  cheap 
wrapping  paper,  when  for  a dollar  or  so  a properly  ruled  and  bound  register 
can  be  bought  which  will  last  an  average  gallery  several  years.  That’s  error 
number  one,  and  an  indication  of  what  to  expect  farther  on. 

The  lady  (we  will  assume  it  is  one)  is  ushered  into  the  studio,  and  the  artist 
gets  busy  immediately  by  wheeling  the  camera  back  to  the  wall,  pulling  half 
a dozen  backgrounds  this  way  and  that  to  get  at  the  one  the  sitter  has  selected, 
and  before  it  is  gotten  at  many  more  extraneous  articles  have  had  to  be  shifted, 
most  of  which  arc  out  of  place  under  the  skylight.  The  lady  is  a silent  onlooker, 
and  if  she  has  a tidy  turn  about  her,  and  most  w'omen  have,  she  is  possibly  sorry 
she  ever  came  to  this  place  for  her  picture.  She  eventually  gets  into  position, 
feeling  somewhat  rufiled,  and  despite  the  put-on-for-thc-occasion  smile  of  the 
operator,  and  his  forced  suavity,  it  is  doubtful  if  either  he  or  she  are  at  their 
ease.  This  illustration  is  not  far  fetched,  it  occurs  every  day,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, all  over  the  land. 

How  much  pleasanter  and  more  businesslike  it  would  be  after  the  order  was 
entered  by  the  photographer,  if  he  has  not  an  assistant  in  the  office  to  do  it  for  him, 
to  arrange  all  the  fixings  in  the  gallery  while  the  lady  is  dressing  and  be  in  read- 
iness to  make  the  sitting  when  she  is  through  her  toilet.  It  is  the  excuse  of 
many  jjhotographers  who  have  to  do  all  their  own  work  that  they  cannot  attend 
to  everything  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  way  they  would  like  to,  but  this  excuse 
is  just  another  weak  one  which  means  lack  of  forethought,  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  method  is  essential  if  vou  would  get  through  your  work  easily  and  with 
economy  of  time. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a person  packing  things  in  a box?  A methodical 
packer  will  get  in  half  as  much  again  and  in  less  time  than  one  who  simply 
throws  them  in. 

Elsewhere  in  the  establishment  you  will  see  toning  and  fi.xing  trays  piled  on 
top  of  one  another  or  nested  together  irrespective  of  the  consequences,  and  how 
many  times  will  you  see  a tray  or  a graduate  given  a single  rinse  under  the  tap 
and  set  away,  to  be  brought  forth  again  when  needed  without  a further  wash. 
How  can  good  work  continue  under  such  conditions? 

In  the  printing  I'oom  we  see  negatives  placed  in  the  frames  without  being 
cleaned,  the  result  being  blotchy  prints,  some  of  which  will  need  excessive  spot- 
ting before  they  can  be  delivered,  and  it  is  very  ju'obablc  that  even  spotting  will  not 
remedy  the  defects.  How  long  would  it  take  to  give  the  negatives  a good  cleaning, 
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and  even  a polish  before  starting  work  for  the  day?  Not  as  many  seconds  as  it 
will  take  minutes  later  on  to  do  the  spotting.  It  only  means  a little  application 
of  the  essences  of  method  and  cleanliness,  and  later  on  the  worker  will  apply 
both  instinctively. 

When  did  you  dust  your  shelves  and  tables  last  ? You  forget.  Su]jpose 
you  didn’t  think  that  dust  in  such  places  is  as  natural  as  grass  in  the  fields. 
Now  don’t  get  busy  when  you  read  this  and  forthwith  get  a dry  duster  or  a 
house  bellows  and  tackle  the  insides  of  your  rooms.  If  you  do,  you  are  only 
transferring  the  particles  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  chances  are  you 
will  suffer  more  from  your  good  intentions. 

Start  at  it  methodically  by  damping  your  duster,  or  putting  a tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton  over  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  see  how  much  better  you  can  do  it. 
The  duster  should  be  thoroughly  washed  after  such  a siege  of  labor,  else  you 
will  find  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

Speaking  about  the  effects  of  dust,  a skilful  {ihotograjiher  with  whom  I was 
talking  one  day  remarked  that  So-and-so’s  plates  were  not  as  fast  as  they  were. 
He  had  to  give  e.xtra  time  in  order  to  get  properly  exposed  negatives.  Had  I 
noticed  this?  No,  I thought  they  were  every  bit  as  sensitive  as  formerly.  At 
this  point  of  our  talk  he  had  to  leave  me  for  a few  minutes,  and  I proceeded  to 
put  in  the  time  by  examining  his  lens,  one  of  the  newer  makes  which  he  had  in- 
stalled six  or  eight  months  previously,  and  to  my  horror  found  it  was  covered 
with  a uniform  film  of  dust.  I was  so  sur]:)rised  at  my  friend’s  action  or  ratlicr 
inattention  to  this  part  of  his  outfit  that  I outlined  with  mv  finger  tip  on  the  front 
of  the  lens  the  word  DIRT,  and  the  letters  were  plainly  legible  a couple  of  feet 
away.  When  my  friend  returned  we  resumed  the  con\’ersation.  I took  him 
over  to  his  camera  and  said  I thought  his  lens  was  responsil)le  for  his  undereX' 
posed  plates,  and  he  had  to  admit  it  was  a reasonable  conclusion. 

In  cleaning  lenses,  especially  the  finely  ground  and  ])olished  ones,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  dust  particles  be  drawn  across  the  surface,  as  they  are 
apt  to  scratch,  and  in  time  impair  their  usefulness.  It  is  better  to  first  dust  lightly 
with  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush,  anfl  finish  up  with  a sheet  of  the  pre]jared  tissue 
paper,  which  is  sold  by  opticians  in  books  for  this  purpose. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  these  precautions  are  somewhat  time-worn, 
but  who  can  say  that  they  are  practiced  as  they  ought  to  be  ? The  photograjiher 
is  forever  gathering  up  new  ideas,  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  line  uj)  these 
ideas  into  something  of  a workable  method,  for  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  he  will  carry  twice  as  much  silk  packed  up  in  bundles  as  he  would  if  it 
was  loose,  flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders. 

The  professional  brethren  are  expected  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  harmful 
things  that  dirt  will  bring  about,  so  I will  not  begin  to  enumerate  a fraction  of 
the  places  where  it  can  be  found  any  day  of  the  week,  and  where  it  has  no  right 
to  be;  in  fact,  it  is  always  in  photography  in  the  wrong  place,  for  no  one  ever 
saw  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  formulas,  yet  few  of  them  are  used  without  more 
or  less  of  it  getting  mixed  in  with  the  other  ingredients. 
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What  has  been  here  said  to  the  professional  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
amateur,  and  what  I shall  now  point  out  to  the  latter  will  fit  into  the  everyday 
doings  of  any  one  who  dabbles  in  the  art. 

I once  said  before  a photographic  club  that  dirt  and  uncleanliness  were 
responsible  for  half  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  amateur,  and  as  I listen  to  the 
tales  of  trouble  that  come  to  me  year  by  year  which  are  due  to  these  causes,  I 
am  inclined  to  increase  the  ratio  ascribable  to  foreign  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 

Dust  is  dirt,  and  dirt  is  organic  enough  to  upset  the  workings  of  a recipe 
designed  to  accomplish  certain  results,  and  one  way  of  proving  it  is  to  let  it  get 
into  a gold  toning  bath,  and  note  what  happens. 

Dust  lodges  on  everything,  from  the  dry  plate  to  the  carrying  case;  adheres 
to  the  trays  and  graduates  and  causes  chemical  disturbance;  lodges  on  the  lens 
and  begets  underexposed  plates,  and  even  general  fog  by  reflecting  light  from  the 
minute  particles,  a host  of  which  may  very  readily  fix  themselves  to  the  highly 
polished  glasses;  sticks  to  the  fingers  and  is  transferred  to  the  emulsion  side  of  dry 
plate  and  paper,  enabling  one  to  see  exact  reproductions  of  the  human  skin,  a 
fine  collection  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  amateur’s  album ; gets  on 
the  mount  or  in  the  paste,  and  punches  holes  in  the  print  or  raises  it  from  the 
mount  like  a miniature  Himalaya;  lodges  in  the  plate-holder  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  slide  sucks  it  up  for  further  distribution  like  an  express  train  on  a 
summer’s  day,  the  particles  coming  to  light  on  development  in  the  form  of  count- 
less pinholes;  hides  in  the  dusting  brush,  so  that  instead  of  being  a help  in 
removing  the  trouble,  it  adds  more  particles  to  those  already  on  the  plate. 

Lord  Palmcnston  says,  “Dirt  is  not  dirt,  but  only  something  in  the  wrong 
place.”  So  what  I have  said  regarding  dirt  is  intended  to  cover  all  kinds  of 
chemicals,  both  liquid  and  solid,  floating  or  otherwise. 

Hypo,  }jyro,  metol,  magnesium  powder,  alum,  and  many  other  chemicals 
are  valuable  in  their  jjlace,  but  let  them  come  in  contact  with  other  substances 
in  common  use,  and  where  they  are  not  required,  and  they  will  surely  prove  a 
menace  to  successful  work. 

To  coml)at  tlie  evil,  one  must  needs  pay  close  attention  to  all  the  conditions 
that  surround  him.  First,  look  well  to  every  part  of  your  outfit,  from  the  carrying 
case  to  the  ])late-holdcrs;  examine  and  keep  clean  every  nook  and  corner  of  your 
dark  room,  anrl  if  it  should  have  a whitewashed  or  calcimined  ceiling,  be  ever  on 
the  alert,  for  particles  will  drop  down  when  you  least  expect  them,  and  being  of  an 
alkaline  nature  are  jjarticularly  troublesome  if  they  touch  either  ])lates  or  paper. 

Bottles,  graduates,  and  jjorcelain  dishes  should  have  regular  and  thorough 
cleansing  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

After  using  thev  should  be  thoroughly  washed  under  the  taj),  then  set  aside, 
bottom  side  up,  .so  that  they  may  drain  properly  and  gather  as  little  contami- 
nation as  ])os.sible. 

Dusting  brushes  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  periodically,  and  thoroughly 
aired  and  beaten.  They  .should  never  be  laid  down,  where  they  will  gather  dust, 
but  should  be  hung  up  in  such  a way  as  to  Ije  clear  of  shelf  or  wall. 
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If  we  arc  to  avoid  all  the  trouliles  here  shown,  we  must  act  on  the  assumption 
that  no  contamination  can  be  permitted  in  our  workrooms,  tliat  nothing  short  of 
absolute  cleanliness  in  washing  and  dusting,  using  pure  chemicals  and  pure  water, 
will  relieve  us  of  the  vexatious  trials  that  beset  us  when  least  exiiectcd. 

We  should  also  give  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  tidiness  of  our 
premises,  for  if  a slovenly  appearance  is  conveyed  to  the  public  whom  you  are 
desirous  of  pleasing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  fact  will  be  common  talk 
throughout  the  community  by  those  who  seek  to  ])ass  along  a string  of  uncom- 
plimentary comments  in  preference  to  a word  of  commendation.  Outside  of  all 
this  we  ought  to  take  a jiridc  in  being  neat  in  our  appearances  at  all  times  and 
give  the  lie  to  the  oft-rc])eated  remark,  “ ddiat  he  is  about  as  slovenly  as  an  artist.  ” 
We  can  do  all  this  readily  by  tidy  shelves,  well-swept  rooms,  airv  studio, 
clean  windows,  having  a varied  assortment  of  our  work  renewed  at  least  twice  a 
month — once  a week  would  be  better;  nattiness  in  dress,  and  last  but  not  least, 
a courteous  and  ci\  il  manner  to  cverv  one  who  meets  us. 

.\  month’s  trial  under  converted  conrlitions  has  paved  the  wav  to  success 
to  many  a man  who  previously  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  and  it  will  do  the 
same  for  others  if  they  need  it. 

Neither  method  in  our  work  or  cleanliness  in  our  manipulations  is  expensive 
to  practice,  but  they  arc  just  as  essential  to  succe.ss  as  the  harder  learned  lessons 
that  we  consider  .so  all-important. 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT  S VIEWS  ON  FOOTBALL 


E\’ERY  year  after  the  great  Harvard-Yale  game  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  football  are  discussed  in  articles  and  editorials  by  period- 
icals throughout  the  country.  This  season  the  matter  has  received 
more  attention  than  usual,  but  nothing  has  appeared  more  inter- 
esting than  an  article  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  Novem- 
ber Success,  from  which  we  quote  the  following:  — 

“The  common  justihcation  offered  for  these  hateful  conditions  is  that 
football  is  a fight,  and  that  its  strategy  and  ethics  are  those  of  war.  One  may, 
therefore,  resort  in  football  to  every  ruse,  stratagem,  and  deceit  which  would 
be  justifiable  in  actual  fighting.  New  tricks  are  always  desirable  as  surprises. 
The  weaker  man  is  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  stronger.  One  should  always 
try  to  discover  the  weakest  man  in  the  opponent’s  line  — as,  for  example,  tlie 
man  most  recently  injured  — and  attack  him  again  and  again.  If  a man,  by 
repeated  blows  about  the  head  and  particularly  on  the  jaw,  has  been  visibly 
dazed,  he  is  the  man  to  attack  at  the  next  onset.  If  in  the  last  encounter  a 
player  has  been  obviously  lamed  in  leg  or  arm  or  shoulder,  the  brunt  of  an 
early  attack  should  fall  on  him.  As  a corollary  to  this  principle,  it  is  justifiable 
for  a player  who  is  in  good  order  to  pretend  that  he  is  seriously  hurt  in  order 
that  he  may  draw  the  opponent’s  attack  to  the  wrong  place.  These  rules  of 
action  are  all  justifiable,  and  even  necessary  in  the  consummate  savagery  called 
war,  in  which  the  immediate  object  is  to  kill  and  disable  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  possible.  To  surprise,  ambuscade,  and  deceive  the  enemy,  and  invariably 
to  overwhelm  a smaller  force  by  a greater  one,  are  the  expected  methofls  of  war. 

“What,  then,  are  the  sources  of  the  grave  evils  in  this  sport?  They  are 
(i)  the  immoderate  desire  to  win  intercollegiate  games;  (2)  the  frequent  col- 
hsions  in  masses  which  make  foul  play  invisible;  (3)  the  profit  from  violations 
of  rules;  (4)  the  misleading  assimilation  of  the  game  to  war  as  regards  its 
strateg}’  and  its  ethics. 

“On  the  question  whether  or  not  football  victories  do,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  reputation  of  a college  or  uni\-ersity,  there  arc 
evidently  two  opinions.  But  if  a college  or  university  is  primarily  a place  for 
training  men  for  honorable,  generous,  and  efficient  service  to  the  community 
at  large,  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
a game,  played  under  the  actual  conditions  of  football  and  with  the  barbarous 
ethics  of  warfare,  can  be  a useful  element  in  the  training  of  young  men  for 
such  high  service.  The  essential  thing  for  univensity  youth  to  learn  is  the 
difference  between  practicing  generously  a liberal  art  and  driving  a trade  or 
winning  a fight,  no  matter  how.  Civilization  has  been  long  in  possession  of 
much  higher  ethics  than  those  of  war;  and  experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  the  highest  efficiency  for  service,  and  the  finest  sort  of  courage  in  individual 
men  may  be  accompanied  by,  and,  indeed,  s])ring  from,  unvarying  generosity, 
gentleness,  and  good-will.” 
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A PHOTO  ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
Preparation,  Ocean  Voyage  and  Photography  at  Sea 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH  PH.  D. 

European  travel,  like  photography,  is  not  necessarily  expensive. 

All  depends  upon  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment.  In  any 
source  of  entertainment  the  novice  pays  for  his  experience.  After 
all,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  cither  case  is  in  proportion 
to  the  practitioner’s  ignorance  or  his  inclination  to  extravagance.  As  the  right 
sort  of  a person  may  practice  photography  enthusiastically,  obtaining  a vast 
amount  of  recreation  ami  profit  therefrom  and  all  at  a relatively  low  cost,  so 
can  an  intelligent  person  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  foreign  travel  and  yet  not 
exceed  an  expense  he  can  well  afford,  or  which  may  be  termed  reasonable. 
Among  the  numerous  jiastimes  during  the  winter  months  none  affords  more 
solid  enjoyment  and  instruction,  to  the  American  tourist,  than  the  collection  of 
photographs  of  places  of  interest,  which  he  himself  photographed  during  a 
journey  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  habitual  globe  trotter,  for  whom 
the  wonders  of  the  old  world  have  no  more  attraction,  hnds  new  delights  in  his 
own  country  and,  thanks  to  a trusty  photograjihic  eejuipment,  he  is  privileged 
to  studv  at  ease  and  amid  the  comforts  of  his  home  the  truthful  records  of  a visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  or  the  Canadian  Rockies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age American  traveler  has  done  Europe  almost  to  the  point  of  satiety,  and  that 
last  season  the  combined  ileets  of  transatlantic  steamers  conveyed  nearlya  quarter 
of  a million  American  sight  seers  to  Eiu'ojiean  ports,  there  remains  a still  larger 
number  of  persons,  yearning  for  a first  glimpse  of  foreign  shores,  but  who  arc 
denied  this  pleasure  simjily  on  the  score  of  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  or  more  was  spent  by  American 
tourists  in  Euro|)e  last  season,  anil  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a large  amount  of 
this  vast  sum  is  due  to  wanton  extravagance,  as  well  as  ignorance  or  indifference 
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on  the  part  of  the  tourist.  Not  only  this,  but  the  advertised  rates  for  the  trans- 
atlantic journey  and  certain  fixed  charges,  for  conveying  the  individual  traveler 
to  Europe  and  back,  arc  usually  so  high  as  to  be  prohiliitive.  Besides, 
it  is  well  known,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  estimated  cost  of  a European 
journey  is  greatly  exceeded,  cither  on  account  of  expenditures  unforeseen  and 
not  considered  before  the  start,  or  likely  to  be  incurred  at  any  moment 
en  route.  Thus  the  inexperienced  traveler  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  spending  more  money  than  he  originally  intended.  He  has  not 
learned  how  to  correctly  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  an  European  journey  or 
schooled  himself  in  the  art  of  successfully  resisting  the  perpetual  demands  made 
upon  his  generosity.  There  are,  however,  jiersons  resohed  to  practice  rigid 
economy  in  making  a European  tour,  availing  themselves  of  certain  advantages 
of  steamship  and  railway  transportation,  and  who  actually  solve  the  problem 
of  expense  at  a minimum  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  in  Europe  tiitto  compreso.  This 
was  the  successful  and  hapjjy  experience  of  the  members  of  a recent  Photo  Era 
foreign  tour,  which  announced  to  cost  $645.00  for  the  round  trip  of  eighty-one 
days,  was  done  for  less  than  $400.00,  for  they  were  resolved  to  go  on  a 
strictly  economical  basis  or  stay  at  home.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  a few 
slight  modifications  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  original  j)lans,  but  the 
journey  itself,  as  mapjxxl  out  at  the  beginning,  suffered  not  a single  radical 
change. 

In  putting  such  a scheme  into  practice  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
following  conditions:  Eirst,  not  to  set  out  on  the  journey  during  the  rush 
season,  but  at  a time  when  the  intermediate  rates  arc  in  operation,  which,  on 
the  Hamburg- Amei'ican  line  of  steamers,  extends  from  July  iS  to  October  31. 
Thus  a direct  saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  regular  summer  rates  is 
effected.  In  this  way  the  traveler  avoids  the  rush  of  the  multitude  and  is  assured 
a better  choice  of  accommodations  and  a calm  and  restful  vo\xrge.  Second,  to 
avoid  taking  passage  on  one  of  the  numerous  lloating  palaces,  and  to  be  content 
with  one  of  the  slower  and  less  pretentious  vessels,  of  the  tyi)e  of  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania” or  “Graf  Waldersee, ” which,  while  offering  fewer  luxuries,  afford  all 
necessary  comforts  anfl  conveniences,  and  have  ])roved  highly  satisfactory  even 
to  the  most  exacting  of  touiists.  Besides,  these  vessels  of  moderate  s])eed  are 
free  from  the  annoying  viln'ation  characteristic  of  the  so-called  grey-hounds, 
and  four  days  additional  on  the  ocean  arc  certainly  preferable  to  four  da  vs  on 
terra  firma  from  a health  vicw-]joint.  Indeed  anv  one  who  has  ever  cx])crienced 
the  delightful  sensation  of  ocean  travel  on  one  of  these  steady,  comfortable 
and  well-managcfl  vessels  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  will  hesitate  to  patronize 
a tremendous  ocean  “liver”  except  in  a case  where  maximum  s])ced  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Third,  not  to  rcfiuire  too  much  in  the  way  of  luxurious 
hotel  accommodations;  for  the  knowing-ones  can  always  finfl  quarters  that 
will  meet  any  moflerate  requirement.  Fourth,  to  remember  that  second  class 
on  European  railways  is  equal  to  first  class  in  the  United  States  and  often  belter. 
If  one  adopts  this  course  and,  in  addition,  takes  advantage  of  the  low-])riced 
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round-trip  tickets,  in  use  throughout  Continental  Europe,  it  is  easy  to  effect  a 
saving  of  fifty  per  cent  on  this  item  of  travel  alone.  Fifth,  a working-knowledge 
of  French  or  German,  for  use  on  the  Continent,  is  highly  desirable,  though 
not  indispensable. 

Thus  equipped,  our  party  left  New  York  on  the  trusty  “Pennsylvania”  com- 
manded by  Captain  Spliet,  in  July  and,  in  anticipation  of  a restful  and  invigorat- 
ing journey  with  its  numerous  and  obvious  benefits,  several  members  of  our 
]>arty  consulted  the  weighing  macliine,  which,  twelve  days  later,  very  properly 
sup])ortcd  the  theory  that  good  li\ing  on  an  ocean  steamer  is  conducive  to 
physical  welfare.  We  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  various  pastimes  and  diver- 
sions our  surroundings  afforded.  Those  of  us  in  need  of  physical  exercise 
made  good  use  of  the  opjjortunities  for  open  air  recreation,  while  others,  so 
inclined,  enjoyed  the  dolce  jar'  nientc  in  places  secure  from  the  occasional  buf- 
fetings  of  nule  Boreas.  The  library,  liberally  provided  with  choice  selections 
of  literary  works  in  English,  French  and  German,  allured  those  in  quest  of 
knowledge  on  tojiics  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  We  quickly  learned  to 
appreciate  the  excejitional  opjjortunities  here  jiresented  to  acquire  information 
about  the  many  rare  siglits  we  were  soon  to  enjoy.  Works  on  foreign  travel, 
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art,  music,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  vastly  more  interesting  than  those  on  fiction 
or  poetry.  Classes  in  Euopean  languages  were  formed  and  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  journey  and  it  is  really  amazing  how  much  substantial  progress  in 
this  direction  was  made  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days.  The  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  our  ship,  favorable  to  easy  and  uniformly  steady  locomotion,  not  only 
enabled  all  of  us  to  banish  the  ills  of  the  uial  de  mcr,  but  to  read  and  write  with 
the  utmost  facility. 

Although  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  knowledge  and  pleasure  on  the 
high  seas,  several  of  the  ship’s  passengers,  including  all  the  members  of  our  own 
party,  lost  no  opportunity  to  exercise  their  skill  with  the  camera.  A convenient 
dark  room  with  facilities  for  developing  plates  was  placed  at  our  disposal  and, 
thus  equipped,  the  experts  of  our  company  organized  a class  in  photograjihy, 
which  enabled  the  inexperienced  camerists  to  acquire  a solid  preparation  for 
photographic  work  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Continent.  The  principal  feature 
of  our  photographic  experiments  aboard  ship  was  portraiture  in  the  open,  which, 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  usually  experienced  and  the  rarely  satisfactory  results 
obtained,  proved  of  absorbing  interest.  The  good  captain,  noted  for  being  the 
most  obliging  of  men,  was  averse  to  being  photograjiheil,  urging,  as  an  excuse, 
that  the  results  of  his  acquiescence  hitherto  had  not  been  gratifying,  or  com- 
plimentar\-  to  his  personal  appearance,  although  he  was  not  given  to  vanity. 
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With  the  utmost  good  nature,  however,  he  invited  us  into  his  cabin  and  there 
showed  us  a large  number  of  photographs  of  himself  made  on  board  by  friendly 
passengers,  and  appealed  to  us  for  judgment.  Our  sympathies  at  once  went 
out  to  this  hapless  man,  for  it  was  impossible  to  discover  even  one  acceptable 
likeness  among  the  varied  assortment  of  prints,  some  of  which  represented  his 
face  and  hands  as  mere  white  patches,  while  others  depicted  him  as  a shadowy, 
meaningless  figure.  No  wonder  the  gallant  commander  was  distrustful  of  our 
ability  as  portraitists.  Little  did  he  realize,  however,  the  extent  of  the  artistic 
value  that  might  be  hidden  in  this  package  of  despised  and  rejected  prints. 
He  had  evidently  not  heard  of  the  painful  struggle  for  art  recognition,  which, 
for  some  time,  had  been  convulsing  two  continents.  When  the  good  man  had 
heartlessly  flung  the  innocent  packet  into  a corner  of  his  desk,  not  a word  of 
protest  issued  from  the  lips  of  those  present.  Whether  our  show  of  indifference 
was  due  to  a desire  to  propitiate  the  captain  — who  was  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  our  persons  and  our  luggage  — or  whatever  the  cause,  will  perhaps, 
never  be  known.  The  painful  scene  was  terminated  by  the  request,  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  leader  of  our  party,  that  the  captain  vouchsafe  us  at  least  one 
sitting,  the  assurance  being  given  that  the  exposed  plate  should  be  developed 
at  once,  and  not  a print  made,  except  with  his  personal  consent.  It  was  even 
proposed  that  he  should  have  the  sole  custody  of  the  negative.  The  troubled 
look  left  his  ruddy  countenance,  he  acquiesced,  and,  rejoicing  in  its  preliminary 
victory,  the  group  of  “Kodak  flends”  — as  we  were  lovingly  designated  by  the 
practical  and  unsympathetic  element  aboard  the  vessel — sallied  forth.  Lots 
were  drawn  and  the  lucky  portraitist  went  in  quest  of  a convenient  and  favor- 
able spot  to  perpetuate  the  face  and  figure  of  our  excellent  Captain  Spliet. 
Whether  the  result  justified  the  satisfaction  of  the  brave  captain,  or  whether  it 
deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  we  leave  to  be  decided 
by  our  readers.  All  the  same,  the  proof,  when  shown  to  “admiring  friends,” 
encouraged  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  convenient  open-air  studio  facilities 
of  the  “Pennsylvania”  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  with  the  adequate  assist- 
ance of  willing  models,  our  school  of  portrait  photography  at  sea  was  soon  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  a goodly  number  of  prints  of  a quality  approved  by 
the  sitters  as  well  as  by  our  own  jury  was  the  result.  Although  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  portraiture  and  genre  — without,  however,  neglectingour  daily  researches 
in  foreign  languages  and  European  travel  — we  practiced,  successfully,  on  ships 
that  passed  in  the  day,  many  learning,  for  the  first  time,  to  measure  distances 
on  the  water  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  to  obtain  a picture  of  fair  dimensions 
of  a moving  craft  or  other  marine  objects.  Many  admirable  cloud  effects,  too, 
as  well  as  several  fine  sunsets,  were  successfully  impressed  upon  sensitive  plate 
and  film.  The  approach  and  stop  at  Dover  presented  many  inteiTSting  sights, 
which  also  engaged  the  attention  of  our  camerists.  When  the  steeples  and 
hf)Use-tops  of  Cuxhaven  hove  in  siglfl,  our  cameras  were  once  more  called  into 
play  and  performed  inestimable  service  in  the  interest  of  consumer  and  manu- 
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facturer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  regards  this  journey,  at  least,  there  were  no 
regrets  whatever  on  either  side. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  material  advantages  which  accrued  to  each 
of  us  during  this  aquatic  pleasure  trip,  almost  ideal  in  its  conditions  from  start 
to  finish.  Everything  that  could  contribute  health,  comfort  and  happiness  had 
been  liberally  jirovided,  and  at  no  time  was  it  felt  that  the  situation  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  a jjalatial  “flyer”  was  more  enviable  than  ours.  We  enjoyed  and 
impro\x‘d  each  shining  hour  — in  truth,  the  weather  was  perfect  throughout 
the  entire  voyage  — and  later,  during  the  progess  of  our  journey  on  the  Con- 
tinent, our  thoughts  fref|uently  turned  to  those  calm  and  peaceful  days  passed  on 
board  of  the  “Pennsylvania.” 

In  ten  days  the  steamer  reached  Dover,  discharging  a small  number  of 
jiasscngers,  and  in  two  days  more  brought  us  to  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ri\XT  Kllre,  where  we  noticed  the  popular  Hamburg-American  liner  “Furst 
Bismark”  lying  at  dock.  In  former  years  as  we  remember,  the  steamer  did 
not  stop  here,  but  continued  considerable  distance  ujj  the  river  Elbe,  to  the 
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port  of  Hamburg.  Now,  however,  the  passengers  are  landed  at  Cuxhaven 
and,  after  the  usual,  but  brief,  ceremony  at  the  German  Imperial  Custom 
House,  are  swiftly  conveyed  by  train,  and  at  the  steamship  company’s  expense, 
to  the  city  of  Hamburg.  It  is  a mistake  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
majority  of  tourists  who  ignore  this  large,  important  and  interesting  city  and 
speed  at  once  towards  Berlin  or  some  other  objective  point.  For  several  hun- 
dred years  and  up  to  within  quite  a recent  date  this  ancient  Hanseatic  town  was 
important  only  as  a commercial  center.  Now,  however,  Hamliurg  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  cities  in  Fmrope,  rejoicing  not  only  in  several  architectural 
classics,  but  in  music  and  art  compares  favorably  with  any  of  the  large  capitals 
of  Europe.  We  were  duly  impressed  with  the  striking  beauty  of  the  Binnen 
Alster,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  some  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe.  Here 
the  architectural  beauty  of  Hamburg  finds  its  fullest  and  most  elmiuent  cxjires- 
sion.  We  consider  the  three  clays  passed  here  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  our 
journey,  which  with  Hamburg  made  a most  auspicious  beginning. 
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A.  LOCKETT 

IT  is  probable  that  there  is  more  incorrect  exposure  in  portraiture  than 
in  any  other  class  of  work,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  results  are  not 
so  readily  apparent  to  the  untrained  eye.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  in 
this  direction  that  the  exposure  is  of  vital  consecpience,  since  the  whole 
merit  of  an  otherwise  excellent  portrait  may  be  totally  eclipsed,  in  a manner 
insidious  and  difficult  to  explain  or  compensate  for,  by  lack  of  attention  to 
this  important  point. 

Evils  oj  Underexposure.  — Insufficient  exposure  is  the  evil  to  be  most 
shunned  and  avoided.  Even  a small  amount  will  often  suffice  to  disturb  the 
modeling  and  expression  of  the  face,  giving  an  unpleasant  lumpy  look  where 
there  should  be  softness  and  grace,  causing  the  eyes  to  stare,  thickening  the 
lips,  and  sometimes  creating  a “pug”  effect  in  what  is  really  an  irreproachable 
nose.  This  is  quite  the  commonest  fault  in  amateur  portraiture;  defects  which 
are  laid  down  to  improper  lighting  or  clumsy  arrangement  being  frequently 
traceable,  in  reality,  to  the  hardness  and  chalkiness  due  to  underexposure 
treated  with  a normal  developer. 

Methods  of  Shortening  Exposure. — Apart  from  the  obvious  expedients 
of  employing  the  most  rapid  plates,  the  largest  lens  aperture  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  light  available,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  sitter  be  placed  as  near 
the  light  as  is  consistent  with  artistic  lighting,  and  that  the  illumination  be 
concentrated  on  the  face.  A certain  amount  of  undere.xposure  in  the  other 
portions  will  not  matter  so  much,  provided  the  face  is  well  exposed.  An  acces- 
sory artiheial  light  may  sometimes  be  employed  to  aid  feeble  daylight,  but  it 
must  come  frcmi  the  same  direction.  The  liberal  use  of  a reflector,  taking 
great  care,  however,  not  to  flatten  the  modeling,  greatly  reduces  the  necessary 
exposure. 

Ejject  oj  Orthochromalic  Plates.  — Where  the  light  is  somewhat  yellow,  or 
there  are  v'ellows  in  the  composition  of  the  picture,  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  (without  a screen)  tends  to  shorten  the  exposure,  besides  giving  a better 
rendering  of  flesh  texture.  For  the  a^'erage  run  of  “at  home”  work,  however, 
extra  rapirl  ordinary  jflates  will  be  best.  In  studio  anrl  outdoor  portraiture 
the  advantages  of  orthochromatic  plates  are  not  sufficiently  recognized,  and 
are  well  worth  a trial. 

Length  oj  Exposure  as  Ajjecting  Expression.  — Notwithstanding  the  old 
theory  that  a rather  long  exposure  enal)les  the  individuality  of  the  face  to  be 
more  successfully  obtained,  owing  to  the  imperceptible  blending  of  divers  ex- 
pressions, which  are  all  recorded  together  on  the  jdate,  it  is  ]>robable  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a rajdd  exjjosure,  seizing  instantaneously  on  some  happy 
or  characteristic  ])lay  of  feature,  will  give  the  best  result.  With  children,  of 
course,  the  latter  is  practically  im])crative.  For  outdoor  or  studio  work,  the 
o])crator  may  no  doubt  ])lcase  his  own  fancy  in  this  res])cct;  but  with  ]x>rtraits 
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in  ordinary  rooms  instantaneous  photography  is  out  of  the  question,  and  much 
depends  on  the  tact  and  management  of  the  worker  in  being  aljle  to  evoke 
and  maintain  a suitable  and  pleasing  expression. 

Hou<  to  Minimize  Underexposure.  — Where  underexposure  cannot  be 
avoided,  a dilute  developer  should  always  be  employed.  The  use  of  eikonogen 
is  strongly  indicated,  as  explainefl  elsewhere.  On  no  account  should  an  under- 
exposcfl  portrait  be  forced  by  the  addition  of  alkali.  There  is  a distinct  ad- 
vantage in  deliberately  obtaining  a rather  thin  negative,  afterwards  intensi- 
fying to  a slight  extent  only.  By  this  means  a softer  gradation  will  be  secured. 
If  by  any  chance  a hard  negative  results,  a slight  refluction  in  weak  ammonium 
persulphate  will  often  set  matters  right. 

Effect  oj  Blinds,  Glass,  Color  of  Walls,  etc.  — The  color  and  material  of 
the  blinds,  whether  in  a studio  or  an  ordinary  room,  have  a marked  effect 
on  the  exposure.  Where  the  light  is  deficient,  a thinner  and  lighter  fabric  than 
usual  may  be  employed,  so  that,  while  regulating  the  direction  of  the  illumina- 
tion, a certain  amount  of  diffused  light  is  allowed  to  penetrate  through  them. 
Light  walls  arc  an  evident  advantage  in  gloomy  situations,  as  long  as  no  direct 
reflection  is  permitted.  The  color,  transparency,  and  cleanliness  of  the  glass 
are  also  of  great  importance.  Some  kinds  of  glass  obstruct  much  more  light 
than  others,  especially  if  of  a yellowish  tinge.  Ground  glass,  although  often  an 
acquisition  for  the  studio,  is  seldom  advisable  for  “at  home”  work,  excej)t 
where  the  sun  has  to  be  kept  out.  There  is  a s])ccial  glass  now  obtainable, 
cut  in  prismatic  form,  by  means  of  which  the  light  can  be  refracted  from  an 
otherwise  inaccessible  situation,  so  that  a gloomy  window  may  sometimes  be 
turned  into  a light  one.  This,  although  expensive,  is  worth  inc[uiry,  in  cases 
where  no  light  can  be  obtained  by  the  usual  methods. 

Sources  oj  Avoidable  Loss  oj  Light.  — Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  quite  an  apjjreciable  amount  of  light  is  wasted 
by  neglecting  to  keep  the  lens  clean.  This  should  be  done  at  regular  intervals, 
with  a soft  silk  handkerchief.  If  a cloudiness  or  yellowness  is  detected,  due 
to  deterioration  of  the  Canada  balsam  used  in  cementing  the  glasses  together, 
it  is  best  to  take  the  lens  to  an  optician  to  be  cleaned  and  re-cemented.  Some- 
times the  glass  itself  yellows  or  deteriorates;  for  this  there  is  no  remedy,  al- 
though it  may  be  suggested  that  orthochromatic  ]flates  might  gi\’e  greater 
rapidity  than  the  ordinary  variety  under  such  circumstances.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  studio  and  window  gla.ss;  if  there  is  a ]>erce]jtil)le  degree  of 
yellowing  in  these  it  is  better  to  have  fresh  glass  ])ut  in.  \'ery  often  a studio 
or  room  will  retain  smoke,  mist  or  fog,  after  the  outside  atmos])here  is  clear. 
This  must  be  driven  out  bv  throwing  open  all  available  doors  and  winrlows. 

Some  A pparent  Paradoxes  in  Exposure.  — It  might  be  thought  that  a 
portrait  taken  against  a white  background  will  require  less  exjiosure  than  if 
a black  one  were  used.  The  direct  reverse  is,  however,  the  case.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  imich  more  contrast  of  light  an/l  shade  in  the  former 
instance,  nece.ssitating  a more  liberal  cx])Osure  to  avoid  a chalky  effect. 
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Another  thing  which  often  puzzles  the  beginner  is  why  a large  head  should 
require  a longer  exposure  than  a three-quarter  or  full-length  portrait,  con- 
sidering that  the  camera  is  nearer  the  source  of  light.  The  explanation  is 
that,  not  only  does  the  greater  amount  of  intervening  atmosphere  in  the  case 
of  the  full-length  tend  to  soften  the  contrasts  by  throwing,  as  it  were,  a lumi- 
nous veil  in  front  of  the  sitter,  but,  a fact  which  is  often  overlooked,  the  camera 
extension  required  is  less,  thus  increasing  the  relative  size  of  the  lens  aperture. 

Choice  of  Developer  in  Relation  to  Exposure.  — While  it  is  undoubtedly 
wise  to  keep  to  one  developer  until  some  experience  has  been  gained,  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  a wonderful  amount  of  control  is  possible  by  using  differ- 
ent developers  for  specified  purposes.  For  instance,  for  outdoor  portraits  in 
a bright  light,  where  a flat  result  is  feared,  a somewhat  restrained  pyro  solu- 
tion will  probably  give  the  best  negative.  For  studio  work,  or  in  any  case 
where  the  exposure  is  known  to  be  about  correct,  pyro  and  metol,  or  ortol  is 
advised,  although  many  workers  pin  their  faith  to  a slightly  dilute  but  unre- 
strained pyro-soda  developer.  For  underexposure  or  subjects  with  harsh 
contrasts,  as  is  the  case  in  many  “at  home”  portraits,  eikonogen  or  amidol 
is  recommended.  Generally  speaking,  the  strength  of  the  developer  should 
Ije  adjusted  to  the  exposure. 

Value  oj  the  Actinometer.  ■ — A reliable  actinometer  is  of  immense  assist- 
ance in  gauging  the  value  of  the  light,  and  will  save  many  wasted  plates.  Even 
the  most  expert  operator  is  occasionally  mistaken  when  relying  on  his  own 
unaided  judgment  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  automatically 
adapts  itself  to  the  changing  light.  The  actinometer  should  be  used  just  pre- 
\'ious  to  arranging  the  sitter,  holding  it  at  about  the  position  where  the  latter’s 
head  will  come.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  do  this  with  every  exposure; 
testing  the  light  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour  will  be  sufficient,  unless  a marked 
change  is  noticed. 

Wisdom  of  Immediate  Development.  — It  is  the  practice  of  many  opera- 
tors to  expose  a number  of  plates  in  succession,  leaving  development  to  another 
occasion.  This  seems  a mistake,  at  any  rate  for  indoor  work,  where  dark- 
room facilities  are  available.  If  the  negatives  are  developed  one  by  one  as 
they  are  taken,  there  is  a far  better  opportunity  of  correcting  faults  and  seeing 
that  the  desired  effect  is  obtained.  Although  certainly  more  troublesome, 
and  involving  some  inevitable  loss  of  time,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a plan  which  is 
strongly  recommended  to  the  amateur.  Nothing  can  be  more  aggravating 
than  to  s]:»cnd  perhaps  a whole  afternoon  aiming  at  a special  effect,  only  to 
find  when  the  sitter  is  gone  that  some  overlooked  flaw,  which  could  have  been 
immediately  set  right  if  known,  is  present  in  every  negative. 

Overexposure  a Lesser  Evil  than  Underexposure.  — In  cases  where  the 
exposure  is  in  rloubt,  it  is  always  preferable  to  over  rather  than  under  expose. 
'I'he  worker  should  never  let  his  fears  of  getting  a fiat  negative  induce  him 
to  incur  the  certain  ruin  of  tone  values  and  modeling,  which  will  surely  follow 
from  even  a slight  degree  of  underexposure  in  portraiture.  The  only  exception 
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wliich  am  be  made  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  outdoor  work,  where  a small 
amount  of  underexposure  may  even  sometimes  be  necessar}’,  and  will  not  pro- 
duce such  objectionable  results.  But  generally  speaking,  it  is  safer  to  err  on 
the  other  side;  for  o\'erexposure,  unless  extreme,  is  readily  corrected,  and  in 
portrait  work  is  often  an  unexpected  im])rovement. 

Common  Mistakes  Regarding  Overexposure.  — The  effect  of  too  strong 
a dcvelo])er  is  often  mistaken  for  overexposure.  A rajiid  ajijiearance  of  the 
image  quite  as  often  as  not  simply  indicates  the  desirability  of  diluting  the 
developer.  The  addition  of  liromide  is  seldom  advisable  in  portrait  work, 
it  being  better  to  diminish  the  amount  of  alkali,  or  to  put  up  with  a thin  nega- 
tive which  may  be  afterwairds  intensified.  A Hat,  lifeless  negative  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  overexposure;  it  may  be  the  result  of  a Hat  lighting,  espe- 
cially in  outdoor  work.  It  is  jireferable  to  .secure  more  contrast  in  the  lighting 
ami  take  another  negative,  rallier  than  decrease  the  exposure. 

Rapid  vs.  Slow  Development.  — in  ])orlraiture,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the 
side  of  slow  development,  with  a comparatively  dilute  developer;  say,  a normal 
one  to  which  from  an  eciual  amount  to  twace  as  much  water  is  arlded.  This 
means  the  exercise  c>f  a little  more  ]>atience,  but  far  .softer  and  more  artistic 
results  are  obtained. — 'The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  i6. 
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THE  URANIUM  PROCESS 


JAMES  H.  MCCORKLE 

IN  taking  up  the  uranium  process  again,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into 
the  methods  and  formulas  to  any  extent,  but  rather  to  treat  the  sulj- 
ject  on  its  relation  to  general  use  among  photographers,  both  professional 
and  amateur. 

I have  found  that  of  late,  the  questions  of  ways  and  means  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  jjublic  is  the  aim  of  even  the  most  artistic  workers  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  and  they  arc  beginning  to  realize  that  with  this  comj)ai'atively 
simple  method  they  can  secure  results  never  even  thouglit  of  before. 

\\'hile  the  process  is  by  no  means  a new  one,  yet  like  many  things  disco\’cred 
years  ago,  it  is  only  recently  that  its  real  value  to  photography  has  been  ap- 
preciated. 

It  was  only  a short  time  ago  when  black  and  sepia  were  the  only  colors  of 
platinum  pictures  to  be  seen,  and  many  of  the  so-called  sepias  were  in  reality 
a sickly  sort  of  yellow  brown.  When  such  a print  is  comjjared  with  the  ricli 
seal  browns  of  to-day,  the  great  difference  is  at  once  ap])reciated. 

By  careful  manipulation,  a picture  on  ])latinotype  paper  can  be  developed, 
cleared  slightly  in  the  acid  bath,  then  toned  in  the  uranium  bath  to  a \’ery 
beautiful  blue;  again  clearing  it  in  acid,  and  reimmersing  it  in  the  uranium 
bath,  the  shadows  will  begin  to  turn  a deep  olive  color.  The  print  can  be 
stopped  at  this  point  by  clearing  in  the  acid  bath  and  washing  thoi'oughly,  or 
allowed  to  turn  a still  darker  brown,  even  to  a deej)  chocolate  color.  Yet  in 
such  a case  the  effect  will  hardly  be  pleasing,  the  slight  bluish  tinge  in  the  high 
lights  being  too  harsh. 

Taking  up  this  same  jjrint,  now  a deep  chocolate  color,  we  place  it  in  tlie 
original  oxalate  develojjer,  and  again  we  have  a black  and  white  print,  the  oxa- 
late removing  every  trace  of  color.  Erom  now  on  we  cannot  get  the  Ijlue 
tones  again;  but  by  clearing  very  thoroughly  in  the  acid  bath  and  retoning  in 
uranium,  we  can  get  the  ^■arious  shades  of  red  and  brown. 

The  reds  come  from  toning  a light  print  in  a freshly  made  uranium  Ixith, 
while  the  chocolate  tones  come  from  a Ijath  practically  used  up,  or  which  has 
commenced  to  precipitate.  The  range  of  colors  oljtainefl  bv  this  ])rocess  is  re- 
markable, giving  the  blue  tones  from  Prinssian  blue  u{)  to  a delicate  sky  blue, 
including  the  rich  tones  of  a carbon  print.  The  red  tones  go  from  a brilliant 
red  down  through  brick  color  to  a dec]J,  soft  Ijrown,  and  in  many  cases  colors 
are  obtained  that  it  is  imjjossible  to  produce  again. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  process  is  unreliable,  and  will  not  give  the 
same  colors  rejjcatedly.  This  is  certainly  a wrong  imjnx'ssion.  If  Ijoth  the 
prints  and  uranium  bath  are  handled  in  identicallv  the  same  wav  and  the  ton- 
ing is  stopped  at  the  same  point,  the  colors  resulting  will  l)e  the  .same. 

Another  claim  is  that  the  colors  will  fade.  My  experience  has  been  other- 
wise; I can  safely  say  that  I consider  the  colors  j)ractically  jjermanent. 
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This  method  of  toning  opens  up  a large  field  for  experiment  and  individ- 
uality in  the  handling  of  prints,  and  it  also  enables  the  operator  to  produce 
several  dissimilar  effects  from  the  same  negative. 

Nothing  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  art  is  so  interesting  as  a com- 
parison of  six  or  seven  prints  of  the  same  subject,  ranging  from  black  through 
the  blues,  reds,  and  browns.  I have  many  times  demonstrated  to  beginners 
the  simplicity  of  the  entire  method,  and  their  failures  can  in  every  case  be  at- 
tributed to  neglect  on  their  part,  ■ — something  left  out  or  overlooked.  One 
gentleman  tried  three  different  times  and  failed,  and  finally  found  he  had  for- 
gotten to  put  any  acid  in  his  uranium  bath.  The  next  day  he  showed  me  some 
prints,  as  beautiful  tones  as  I have  ever  seen,  and  he  said:  “It  is  so  easy.” 

The  uranium  formula  is  nothing  new,  but  the  various  manipulations  of 
the  print  are,  and  the  operators  soon  adopt  certain  modifications  to  suit  them- 
selves, but  unless  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  this  class  of  work  consistently,  I 
advise  its  being  left  alone. 

The  bath  is  made  up  as  follows:  No.  i.  lo  gr.  nitrate  uranium,  5 oz. 
water,  i dram  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  ^ dram  muriatic  acid.  No.  2.  10  gr. 

ferricyanide  potash  (red  prussiate),  5 oz.  water,  i dram  glacial  acetic  acid, 
or  ^ dram  muriatic  acid. 

Mix  just  before  using,  and  add  a small  piece  of  sulphite  soda  as  large  as 
a small  pea.  The  bath  is  then  ready  for  toning  either  reds  or  blues,  the  color 
depending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  clearing  in  the  acid  bath  after  develop- 
ment of  the  print. 


THREE-COLOR  PORTRAITURE  FROAI  THE  COMMERCIAL 

STANDPOINT 

Throughout  every  era  of  the  history  of  photography  the  aspira- 
tions of  its  exponents  have  been  towards  the  representation  of 
objects  in  the  colors  of  Nature.  Even  in  the  first  delirium  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  discovery  of  Daguerreotype  was  received 
by  the  French  capital,  tliat  note  did  not  lack  expression.  It  was  rumored  that 
M.  Daguerre  had  very  little  to  do  in  order  to  give  the  last  touch  to  his  process 
by  which  it  would  attain  perfection.  That  anticipation  of  fact  has  been  with 
photography  ever  since.  Assurances  have  been  often  unfulfilled,  but  now  we 
stand  not  far  outside  the  threshold  of  what  practical  photographers  will  regard  as 
practical  color  photography.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  conviction  of  the 
cf)mmercial  value  of  a process  of  color  photography  which  might  be  employed 
in  portraiture  has  steadily  strengthenefl,  and  that  the  outlook  on  current  advances 
is  keener  now  than  ever  it  has  been  before.  The  printing  press  has  been  in 
advance  of  the  photographer  in  creating  a taste  for  color  among  all  sections  of 
the  community,  and  the  monochromatic  products  of  the  photographic  process 
are  made  to  look  pale  beside  the  gorgeous  hues  of  lithography  and  three-color 
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half-tone.  Yet  there  are  signs  also  that  the  photographer  is  on  the  watch  to 
provide  what  the  j:)ublic  wants,  as  witness  the  colored  miniature  which  has  be- 
come a fixture  in  the  jirice-list,  and  has  proved  highly  profitable  to  many  a busi- 
ness. The  colored  or  tinted  print,  too,  has  had  its  share  of  attention,  though 
not  with  any  greater  success  than,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  its  qualities  entitled 
it  to.  But  to  what  extent  has  there  been  any  actual  movement  towards  pressing 
processes  of  color  photograjihy  into  the  service  of  the  studio  as  a money  winner? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  jirocess  can  boast  at  present  of  any  appreciable  com- 
mercial application.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  more  than  one  method 
of  color  photography  for  which  great  things  have  been  claimed  have  been  seriously 
examined  by  leading  photographers  with  a view  to  putting  them  into  practice. 
But  nothing  came  of  them;  the  processes  could  not  respond  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  Until  the  announcement  some  weeks  ago  that  a studio  had  been 
opened  in  Berlin  solely  for  portraiture  by  a three-color  process,  we  could  not 
have  named  any  establishment  in  which  such  work  was  carried  on  on  a com- 
mercial scale.  A well-known  German  professional,  Herr  Perschied,  has  been 
associated  with  a modified  three-color  method,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
has  actually  put  it  in  operation  in  the  regular  way  of  business,  though  presum- 
ably the  process  is  technically  a success.  A more  recent  e.xample  of  color 
photography  in  the  professional’s  business  has  come  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
a considerable  edition  of  portraits  of  the  king,  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Downey  for  the  Indian  Government.  In  this  case  a large  colored  portrait  had 
been  prepared  from  the  original  photograph  of  his  IMajesty,  and  over  500  smaller 
reproductions  were  supjdied  in  the  form  of  three-color  half-tone  process  prints. 
This  form  of  three-color  print  is  not  one  which  can  often  be  applied  in  com- 
mercial photograjdiy,  nor  is  it  one  which  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
prove  readily  saleable.  But  in  the  case  of  his  Majesty’s  portrait  the  final  result 
of  the  framed  print  is  very  handsome.  The  execution  of  the  order  is  certainly 
notable  as  showing  the  demand  which  exists  in  the  highest  circles  for  trichro- 
matic prints  in  preference  to  photograj)hs  which,  in  everything  but  the  pos- 
session of  color,  are  immeasurably  their  superiors.  Assuming  this  demand 
for  the  colored  picture  to  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  common  to  all  classes  of  society, 
vve  may  ask  the  question:  Is  it  technically  possible  and  commercially  possible 
to  supply  the  demand? 

Technical  jjossibility  hinges  chieily  on  the  minimum  to  which  the  expo- 
sures necessarv  for  the  making  of  the  three  negatives  can  be  reduced.  Com- 
mercial possibility  depends  chiefly  on  the  chea]>ness  with  which  the  composite 
three-color  prints  can  be  ]jrofluced.  To  take  the  negatives  first,  we  believe  it 
can  be  claimed  for  the  modern  orthf)chromatic  plates,  or  for  ])lates  sensitized 
with  the  more  recent  dve  sensitizers,  that  ex|)osures  for  all  three  negatives,  under 
favorable  conditions  of  light,  will  not  exceed  a time  which  would  be  considered 
impossible  by  a ]jhotographer  of  adult  sitters.  Comparing  three-exposure 
with  one-ex]josure  cameras  for  three-color  work,  the  balance  of  practical  advan- 
tage would  seem  to  lie  with  the  former,  for  the  latter  are  costly,  more  difficult 
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of  adjustment,  and  introduce  extra  filters.  With  a one-lens  camera,  in  which 
the  three  exposures  are  made  successively,  the  whole  operation  need  not  occupy 
more  than  a few  seconds,  presuming,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very  best 
studio  conditions.  The  relation  of  the  three  exposures  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  correct  exposure  as  a whole,  and  for  this  reason  an  accurate  shutter 
which  will  automatically  give,  say,  2,  i,  and  h seconds  for  the  three  screens 
or  can  be  set  for  other  ratios  as  the  filters  may  recjuire,  is  a most  advisable  method 
of  exposure.  The  apparatus,  therefore,  for  direct  three-color  negative-making 
is  not  unduly  elaljorate  nor  excessi\'ely  costly. 

Turning  to  the  commercial  possibility  of  the  process,  the  facts  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  photographer  are  more  difficult  of  (juotation.  In  the  case  of  large 
editions  the  negatives  can  be  turned  over  to  a ])rinter  and  plate-maker  in  half- 
tone or  collotype,  and  proofs  ordered  to  the  number  recpiired,  but  that  is  a 
course  which  can  be  followed  in  few  cases,  and  is  ])ractically  useless  to  ijhotog- 
raphers  whose  order  from  a set  of  negatives  cannot  be  expected  to  run  to  more 
than  a dozen  or  two.  The  only  ])racticable  method  for  them  is  the  tri|.)le-pig- 
ment  print,  the  suggestion  of  which  will  perhai)S  be  received  with  little  enthu- 
siasm by  those  who  have  listened  to  the  accounts  of  difficulties  from  workers 
of  that  process.  Such  prints,  it  is  surmised,  must  necessarily  be  producible 
only  at  a price  which  will  be  prohibitive  for  commercial  work.  W’e  are  not 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  argument.  The  materials  of  the  three-color 
pigment  i)rints  are  cheap  enough;  the  cost  is  in  the  labor,  and  estimates  of  that 
cost  are  made  regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  systematic  use  is  made  of  the  ])rocess. 
Before  the  process  can  be  judged  commercially  ])o.ssible  or  impo.ssible,  it  is 
necessary  to  discover  what  form  of  labor  can  be  employed  to  j)rint  and  make 
the  pigment  trichromes.  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  making  of  three- 
color  prints  was  work  requiring  the  patience  of  feminine  hands  for  its  pro])er 
f)erformance.  We  would  not  assume  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  female  labor  to  bring 
color-photography  within  commercial  limits,  but  it  may  l)e  ])ointed  out  that 
the  important  question  of  the  systematic  ])rinting  of  Irichromes  on  pa]>er  re- 
quires to  be  worked  out  in  figures.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  the  process  become  magnified  from  the  fact  that  the  most  ex|)ert 
of  those  who  work  the  ]:>rocess  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  beginners,  and 
that  the  expense  of  the  method  at  pre.sent  simply  represents  the  price  of  experience 
learnt  by  failure. 

These  considerations  and  others  alTecting  the  commercial  status  of  the 
three-color  process  deserve  the  attention  of  the  ])rofessional.  At  ])resent  the 
claims  of  the  process  require  confirmation  in  ])ractice,  but  we  may  anticijiate 
that  before  very  long  the  tri-color  method  will  venture  iqion  the  arena  of  actual 
commercial  application.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  direct-color  trans])arencies 
of  Mr.  Ives  were  prominently  before  the  photographic  worhl,  the  comment 
was:  “Yes,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  we  want  jirints  on  ]:>aper. ” That  request 

is  now  very  near  being  granted.  What  use  will  be  marie  of  the  new  powers? 
— British  Journal  oj  Photography. 
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CALCULATING  ENLARGEMENTS  WITHOUT  TABLES 

WILLIAM  PERRY  HOPKINS 

Enlarging  and  reducing  a photograph  to  any  given  size  is  a much 
simpler  matter  of  calculation  than  many  of  the  text-books  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  All  one  needs  to  know  is  the  equivalent  focus 
of  the  lens  to  be  used.  No  tables  whatever  are  necessary.  The 
method  is  a simple  matter  of  fractions  “done  in  the  head,”  for  all  ordinary 
calculations;  and  even  the  most  elaborate  combinations  can  be  figured  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  without  reference  to  any  data  whatever.  The  simplicity  and 
accuracy  of  the  method  is  best  shown  by  a few  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  a lens  of  six  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  we  wish  to  use 
it  to  make  a 3 x (three  times)  enlargement  — that  is,  an  enlargement  whose 
vertical  and  horizontal  over  all  measurements  will  be  just  three  times  as  large 
as  the  original;  which  would  give  us  a print  12  x 15  from  a qx  5 negative. 

We  should  merely  have  to  divide  the  focal  length  by  the  number  of  mag- 
nifications (or  times  of  enlargement)  and  add  the  result  to  the  focal  length. 
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This  will  give  the  proper  distance  from  negative  to  lens.  Thus  6^3=  2, 
and  6 +2  = 8.  Therefore,  the  distance  from  lens  to  negative  is  eight  inches. 

To  find  the  proper  distance  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  paper  (or  plate, 
if  a transparency  or  enlarged  negative)  we  may  simply  multiply  the  number 
of  inches  so  obtained  by  the  times  of  enlargement  (8  x 3)  and  the  result  (24)  rep- 
resents the  distance  in  inches. 

So,  if  we  wish  to  make  a 4 x (four  times)  enlargement  with  the  same  lens, 
we  divide  the  focal  length  (6)  by  the  times  of  enlargement  (4)  and  add  the 
result  to  the  focal  length,  making  a total  distance  of  7I  inches  from  negative 
to  lens.  Multiplying  this  7J  inches  by  the  times  of  enlargement  (4),  we  see 
that  the  paper  should  be  30  inches  distant  from  the  lens. 

These  figures  are  correct,  not  merely  approximately  so.  Compare  them 
with  the  result  of  estimates  made  up  from  any  tables  or  elaborate  old-time 
formulae,  heretofore  published. 

The  rule  follows  along  the  same  lines  when  using  a lens  of  12-inch  focus. 
All  the  foregoing  figures  will  be  doubled,  because  the  lens  is  double  the  focal 
length  of  the  first  lens.  Therefore,  a 3 x enlargement  requires  a distance  of 
16  inches  from  negative  to  lens,  and  48  inches  from  paper  to  lens.  Likewise, 
a 4 X enlargement  changes  these  figures  to  15  and  60  inches,  respectively.  The 
progressive  idea  is  thus  shown;- — 


Times  of 

Negative  to 

Lens  to  Paper 

Equivalent  Focus 

Enlargement. 

Lens. 

or  Plate. 

of  Lens. 

I X 

12  inches 

12  inches 

6 inches 

2 X 

q 

18  “ 

6 “ 

3 

8 “ 

24 

6 “ 

4 X 

ih 

30  “ 

6 “ 

5 X 

ih  “ 

36  “ 

6 “ 

6 x 

7 “ 

42 

6 “ 

The  above  simple  table  makes  i 

t clear  that  for  each 

diameter  enlarged, 

the  distance  from  lens  to  paper  is  increased  just  the  equivalent  focal  lengtli 
of  the  lens  itself ; while  the  distance  from  negative  to  lens  is  decreased  a distance 
equal  to  one  half,  or  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  focal  length,  or  whatever 
the  degree  of  enlargement  may  be.  A 3 x enlargement  adds  one  third  the  focal 
length  to  make  the  lens-to-negative  distance.  A 4 x enlargement  adds  one 
quarter  in  the  same  way. 

Xo  matter  how  fractional  the  equivalent  focus  happens  to  be,  the  method 
is  unchanged.  If  we  have  a Collinear  Series  11,  XT.  4,  which  is  of  7^  inch 


focus,  the  figures 

corresponding 

to  the  above  would  be: 

— 

7'imes  of 

Negative  to 

Lens  to  Paper 

Equivalent  Focus 

Enlargement. 

Lens. 

or  Plate. 

of  Lens. 

I X 

15.75  inches 

15.75  inches 

7.875  inches 

2 X 

II. 8 

23.6 

7-875  “ 

3 X 

10.5 

31-5 

CO 

00 

4 X 

9.84 

39-37  “ 

7.875  “ 

5 X 

9-45  “ 

47-25 

to 

CO 

6 x 

9.18  “ 

.S5-o8 

7-875  “ 
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Try  the  scheme  any  way  you  like.  Test  it  to  your  satisfaction.  Even 
if  you  usually  consult  a table,  try  it,  and  see  how  easy  the  result  can  be  obtained 
without  the  tables. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  if  one  wishes  to  reduce  instead  of  enlarge,  the  re- 
spective hgures  may  be  reversed.  Thus  if  we  are  to  reduce  to  one  third  the 
size  of  original  with  a 6-inch  lens,  the  distance  from  lens  to  negative  should 
be  24  inches,  and  that  from  lens  to  paper  should  be  8 inches.  The  other 
figures  follow  exactly  the  same  rule. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  method  as  outlined  is  that  it  permits  one 
to  set  up  the  camera  with  the  lens  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  negative, 
before  figuring  the  lens-to-paper  distance;  so  that  you  need  dive  only  once 
under  the  focus-cloth,  thus  saving  time  in  focusing.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  a back-focus  camera  is  employed  — such  as  nearly  all  the  long-focus  or 
copying  cameras  are  fitted  with  — as  thereby  the  lens-to-paper  distance  is 
not  affected  by  the  focusing.  If  a front  focus  camera  is  emjjloyed,  the  pro- 
cedure may  be  reversed  and  the  lens-to-negative  distance  first  obtained. 

Alost  amateurs  forget  that  very  satisfactory  enlargements  may  be  made 
on  Velox,  Rotox,  Cyko,  Vinco,  Dekko,  Argo,  or  the  other  so-called  gaslight 
pa])ers.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  depend  on  the  dark-room  bromides.  Indeed, 

there  is  a certain  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  slower  papers,  as  very  often  a 

greater  latitude  of  exposure  is  allowable.  If  daylight  is  employed,  and  the 

window  receives  good  light,  the  exposures  need  not  be  unduly  long;  and  the 

\'cry  strong  light  will  often  serve  to  reduce  the  extreme  contrast  in  underex- 
posed or  overdeveloped  negatives,  and  will  render  softer  results.  This  is 
doubly  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  enlargements  are  broader  by  virtue  of  the 
enlargement  process,  which  makes  each  line  wider;  and  therefore  a general 
softening  of  the  contrasts  often  aids  in  getting  a more  pleasing  effect. 

The  variance  in  speed  betw’een  the  different  grades  of  papers  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find,  especially  by  taking  a series  of  strips,  one  of  each  kind  of  paper, 
and  exposing  j^arts  of  them  for  graduated  c.xposures.  For  example,  use  a 
half-inch-wide  strip  of  Velox,  Rotox,  and  Cyko.  Expose,  using  a 2 x enlarge- 
ment under  a medium-dense  negative,  tlic  first  f|uarter  for  say  one  minute, 
the  next  for  three  minutes,  the  third  for  six  minutes,  and  the  remainder  for 
ten  minutes.  This,  rouglily  speaking,  being  for  autumn  exposure  about  three 
o’clock,  with  camera  jjointed  toward  the  western  horizon,  at  the  height  of  a 
second-storv  window^  above  ground.  Develoiunent  should  be  made  of  all 
three  stri].)s  together,  in  the  normal  M-Q  developer.  Of  course,  the  strips 
should  be  marked  w’hen  taken  from  their  envelopes,  to  jjrevent  confusion. 

S|.)ccial  Wlox  is  from  four  to  five  times  faster  than  regular  ^Vlox,  and 
Portrait  Cyko  runs  aljout  ten  times  faster  than  the  Carlxm  Cyko.  Rotox  is 
one  hundred  limes  slowTr  than  Rotograph  (dark-room)  bromide.  Special  Wlox 
is  about  tw'elve  times  slow^er  than  Eastman  Ijromide. 

With  these  suggestions  as  guides  and  a very  little  e.xpcriencc,  the  exposure 
factor  need  not  bother  anybody  very  much. 
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MOONLIGHT 

AGNES  LOCKHART  HUGHES 

A silvery  bridge  across  the  sea 
The  moon  is  making,  dear,  for  thee  ; 
Where  thou  and  I our  tryst  shall  keep, 
When  all  the  world  is  wrapped  in  sleep. 
So,  fare  thee  well;  and  though  we  part, 
’Tis  not  for  aye, — ah,  no!  dear  heart  ; 
For  thou  my  guiding  star  shalt  be. 

To  bring  me  back,  my  love,  to  thee. 

Wdien  darkening  waves  of  doubt  arise. 
And  day’s  last  ember  fades  and  dies. 

As  yesternight,  beyond  the  mist  — 

I’ll  seek  the  path  the  moon  has  kissed. 
Then,  o’er  the  bridge  I’ll  come  to  thee, 
Across  the  shimmering,  moonlit  sea; 

,\nd  one  lone  star  will  watch  above, 
’Twixi  thee  and  me,  — my  life,  my  love  ! 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

These  are  the  gifts  I ask 
Of  thee,  Spirit  serene: 

Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road. 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the  traveler’s  load, 

And,  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between, 

An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 

These  are  the  things  I prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth; 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 

Shelter  of  woods  and  comfort  of  the  grass. 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills. 

Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 

And  after  showers  the  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth. 

And,  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth. 

— Selected. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

WITH  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year  come  best  wishes  from  a host  of 
friends  for  a prosperous  and  happy  New  Year.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  extend  best  wishes  to  be  happy,  but  the  problem 
that  confronts  most  of  us  at  this  time  is  how  best  to  be  happy.  It  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  first  essential  is  not  to  expect  too  much.  Blessed 
are  they  who  do  not  expect,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  self-deception,  see  all  the  good  you  can  in  the  world,  and  fear  not 
evil,  because  it  is  something  powerless  anrl  temporary,  which  will  soon  defeat  itself. 
Some  great  writer  has  said:  “One  must  not  take  this  life  too  seriously.  As 
soon  as  we  live  above  it,  much  of  it  becomes  unimportant,  and  if  the  essentials 
are  secure,  we  must  not  care  too  much  for  the  subordinate.  Many  of  the  best 
people  suffer  from  this  magnifying  of  tritlcs,  and  especially  from  their  dependence 
on  other  people’s  opinions;  and  this  lack  of  pi'oporlion  makes  for  such  people 
each  day’s  work  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be.” 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain.  If  you  desire  to  advance  and  improve,  it 
can  never  be  done  accidentally.  It  must  begin  in  a distinct,  resolved  purpo.se  to 
make  a change  for  the  better.  We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  on  the 
threshold  of  a New  Year.  Be  sure  you  take  the  right  one,  and  as  you  go 
down  the  road,  leave  all  enmities  and  strifes  behind.  Take  up  the  new  life 
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volume  for  1906  with  hopeful  hearts  and  scan  its  pages  with  joy.  What 
does  it  contain  for  us  ? Let  the  poet  answer. 

I bring  you,  friends,  what  the  years  have  brought 
Since  ever  men  toiled,  aspired,  or  thought  — 

Days  for  lalror,  and  nights  for  rest; 

.\nd  I Ijring  you  Love,  a heaven-born  guest; 

Space  to  work  in  and  work  to  do. 

And  faith  in  that  which  is  pure  and  true. 

Hold  me  in  honor  and  greet  me  dear. 

And  sooth,  you’ll  find  me  a Happy  New  Year. 

LET  US  HAVE  BEAUTY  NEXT 

WHAT  Avill  the  New  Year  bring  to  us  of  beauty  and  truth  ? this  is  the 
cpiestion  that  many  in  the  photographic  world  are  asking  themselves 
to-day. 

Beauty!  We  can  recall  many  pictures,  during  the  past  year,  in  which 
beauty  was  well-nigh  forgotten  or  overlooked,  in  the  great  straining  after 
effect  or  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  prove  some  wild  theory  with  the  photograph. 

Truth!  A contemj)orary  writer  has  declared  that  John  Keats  muddled 
the  minds  of  a great  many  people  when  he  wrote,  “Beauty  is  truth  — truth 
beauty.”  The  saying  is  true  enough,  but  it  has  been  wrongly  understood 
by  thousands  of  theorists  who  have  interpreted  it  to  mean,  “Let  us  produce 
what  looks  to  us  like  truth  and  then  sandbag  the  world  into  declaring  that  it 
is  beauty.”  But  they  have  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  should  have 
begun  with  beauty  first,  just  as  Keats  did.  If  they  had  portrayed  beauty,  the 
world  would  soon  have  recognized  the  truth  in  their  pictures.  Now  that  im- 
pressionism lias  spent  its  force,  let  the  next  great  movement  in  art  stand  for 
beauty.  Eor  after  impressionism,  romanticism,  and  symbolism,  it  is  beauty’s  turn 
next.  Let  beauty  be  the  watchword  and  rallying  erv  for  all  photographic  workers 
during  ]qo6.  In  the  process  of  time,  it  will  mean  the  complete  transformation 
of  the  photograjjhic  art  woi'ld. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

This  thought  is  re.s]X'Ctfully  submitted  as  a common  cause  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Photo  Secession  and  the  American  Eederation  of 
Photographic  clubs.  For  between  these  two  movements  in  the 
American  Photogra])hic  world  our  desire  has  always  been  to  hold  the 
middle  course.  \Ve  ha\’e  invariably  sought  to  follow  the  injunction  of  St. 
Paul  of  “proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good.”  We  recog- 
nize much  tliat  is  good,  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  and  of  the  sincerity 
and  unselfishness  of  the  leaders  there  can  be  no  question.  Holding  these  views, 
it  has  been  our  ambition,  for  some  time,  to  find  a common  basis  of  agreement 
on  which  both  could  unite  for  the  general  good  of  ])hotography.  Our  overtures 
have  been  listened  to  respectfully  by  the  Photo  Secession,  they  have  been  cor- 
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clially  rccei^■cd  by  the  American  Federation  of  Photographic  Clubs.  As  to  the 
final  outcome,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  speak.  But  the  justice  of  our  cause  leads 
us  to  hope  for  the  best. 

John  Fiske  always  considered  “compromise  a great  thing.”  “Truth  is 
a point  of  view,  — let  us  get  together,”  he  used  to  say.  And  so  he  worked  to 
keep  the  old  as  a foundation  for  the  new. 

THE  NEW  PHOTO  ERA 

WE  have  been  much  interested  recently,  in  reading  in  the  Publisher, 
that  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  in  February,  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
rejoice  over  the  advent  of  a twenty-page  pictorial  weekly,  the 
like  of  which  the  heavens  have  not  before  beamed  on.  Mr.  Upshaw, 
who  will  be  editor-in-chief,  says  the  new  paper  will  be  fashioned  some- 
what after  Colliers'  Weekly,  and  will  be  a sort  of  comjjosite  of  the  Youths' 
Companion,  the  Christian  Index,  and  the  Rani's  Horn. 

“Piety  in  the  Home;  Power  in  the  Life;  Puiity  in  the  State,”  will  be  the 
new  paper’s  motto. 

“Put  dynamite  in  her  and  she’ll  go.  Bud.  I want  some  of  the  stock,” 
was  the  way  Rev.  Sam  Jones  greeted  the  suggestion,  and  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  subscribers. 

Being  in  the  publishing  business  ourselves,  we  are  looking  for  the  Sam  Joires 
of  the  photographic  world.  We  want  new  subscribers  to  the  Photo  Era, 
fifty  thousand  strong,  if  possible;  and  while  we  draw  the  line  at  dynamite,  we 
can  promise  more  enterj^rise,  more  ginger,  and  a bigger  and  better  magazine 
than  ever  before.  We  shall  aim  to  make  the  Photo  FIra  during  iqo6  a great 
clearing-house  for  photographic  ideas.  We  have  increased  its  size,  doubled 
the  te.xt  pages,  strengthened  the  departments,  and  reduced  tlie  ])rice  nearly 
one  half,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  subscriber,  old  and  new. 

F RANK  LIN  B 1 C ENT  ENN 1 AT 

ON  Jan.  1 7, 1706,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a printer  and  publisher,  and  oneof  the 
greatest  philosophers  and  scientists  of  his  day,  was  born  in  Boston.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  until  he  was  ten  years  old, 
when  he  left  to  go  to  work.  At  tweh’e  years  he  was  writing  verses  and 
essays  which  he  printed  himself.  The  old  hand-press  which  he  used  for  this  ]>ur- 
pose  is  still  preserved  in  Boston.  In  1723,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  Ire 
left  Boston  to  begin  life  for  himself,  and  went  to  Philadel])liia,  where  he  lived 
through  the  troublesome  days  c>f  the  Revolution  and  was  one  of  the  famous 
committee  which  framerl  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  helped,  too,  to 
frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  secured  the  aid  of  F’ ranee  for 
the  struggling  colonies  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  When  he  passed  away,  on 
■\pril  17,  1790,  he  was  mourned  by  his  fellow-countrymen  and  the  world,  who 
praised  his  great  talents,  his  benevolence,  and  his  patriotism. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  jor  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


“All  summer  in  the  fields  and  all  win- 
ter in  the  study  ” may  be  a good  motto  for 
literary  folk  to  follow,  but  we  who  juggle 
with  the  silver  and  the  lens  know  that 
winter  in  the  fields  affords  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  pursuit  of  our  pet 
avocation.  Such  “atmosphere”  as  one 
finds  in  a frosty  morning,  or  in  a misty, 
moisty  evening;  such  interesting  studies  of 
lights  and  shadows  when  the  sun  is  near 
its  rising  or  its  setting;  such  weird  effects 
when  the  snow  is  driving  and  drifting 
across  the  land  are  only  found  when 
Winter  is  king.  Each  one  of  his  capri- 
cious moods  has  in  them  something  of 
charm,  and  though  one  may  not  be  able 
to  capture  with  his  camera  a replica  of 
every  particular  phase,  yet  the  pursuit  is 
always  exciting  and  stimulating. 

Some  amateurs  lay  aside  their  cameras 
when  cold  weather  comes  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  study,  and  thus  lose 
much  photograjihic  pleasure.  To  induce 
the  members  of  our  Guild  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  some  excellent  pictures 
of  winter  we  are  offering  special  prizes 
for  “Winter  Scenes.” 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  you  can 
find  a fine  example  to  follow?  It  is  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  Art  in  Photography, 
published  this  year  by  the  Photo  Era. 
The  title  of  the  picture  is  “Sale  Temps,” 
and  is  by  L.  Misonne,  of  Gilly.  It  shows 
a long  road  lined  on  either  side  by  leaf- 
less trees,  between  the  trunks  of  which 
may  be  seen  a wide  stretch  of  country. 
Along  the  road  — which  is  covered  with 
snow  and  slush  — trudge  three  figures 
carrying  umbrellas.  The  figures  are  not 
large  enough  to  obtrude  themselves  on 
the  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  but  seem  an  integral  ]>art  of 
the  landsca[>e.  Clouds  hang  low  in  the 


sky,  but  evidently  there  is  a hint  of  sun- 
shine somewhere,  for  the  boles  of  the 
trees  are  reflected  in  the  watery  snow 
which  lies  in  the  road. 

It  is  a most  remarkable  photographic 
study  of  winter,  and  yet  it  is  a picture 
which  any  amateur  is  capable  of  making, 
but  which,  in  truth,  very  few  do  make. 
Let  every  member  of  the  Guild  try  his 
or  her  best  to  make  one  as  good. 

TANK  DEVELOPMENT 

A NUMBER  of  queries  having  reached  the 
editor  asking  what  is  meant  by  tank  devel- 
opment and  the  details  of  the  process,  the 
following  hints  are  for  their  enlightenment. 
By  tank  development  is  meant  placing  the 
plates  vertically  in  a tank  or  box  with 
grooves,  and  filling  the  tank  with  weak 
developer,  and  leaving  the  plates  for  several 
hours  to  a very,  very  slow  development. 
This  method  of  development  has  its  ad- 
vantages, for  plates  may  be  placed  at  night 
in  the  tank  and  left  until  morning  without 
further  manipulation.  They  are  then  ex- 
amined, and  if  development  is  completed, 
they  are  rinsed  and  placed  in  the  hypo 
bath,  then  washed  and  dried. 

A developer  must  be  used  which  will 
both  bring  out  detail  and  give  density,  and 
any  good  developer  that  contains  these 
properties  may  be  used,  weakened  to  the 
right  degree,  which  will  be  about  twelve 
times  the  amount  of  water  required  for 
normal  development. 

Glycin  is  a developer  that  acts  slowly,  is 
stainless,  and  free  from  fog,  so  it  is  one  of 
the  best  agents  for  tank  development. 
Make  up  a stock  solution  oz.  of  sulphite 
of  soda  crystals  dissolved  in  4 oz.  of  hot 
water.  When  cool  add  ^ oz.  of  glycin,  and 
then  2^  oz.  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
stirring  the  potassium  in  slowly  until  the 
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NIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Autumn  and  winter  are  the 
Vjest  seasons  of  the  year  for 
making  nocturnal  views,  espe- 
cially in  city  streets  lighted  by 
gas  and  electricity.  Late  in 
the  fall  there  are,  as  a rule,  so 
many  wet  davs  when  the  snow  g.  edwin  keller  first  prize 


has  not  come  to  stay  but 
falls  in  small  quantities  and  quickly  melts, 
leaving  only  patches  here  and  there;  just 
enough  to  make  good  high  lights  in  a ]iic- 
ture.  Later,  after  the  snow  has  come  for 
the  winter,  nocturnal  views  take  on  an 
added  interest  because  of  the  varied 
forms  which  tracks  and  shadows  assume 
on  their  background  of  white.  Of  course, 
one  must  be  willing  to  endure  a little  dis- 
comfort in  the  making  of  scenes  of  the 
night  side  of  nature,”  liut  if  one  is 
properly  equipped  with  apjiaratus  in 
quick  working  order,  it  is  not  so  bad 
after  all  to  prowl  about  on  a wet  or 


frosty  night.  On  rainy  nights,  or  nights 
following  rainy  days,  when  pavements 
are  wet,  they  reflect  the  lights  and 
give  striking  effects  in  lights  and  shadows; 
while  on  frosty  nights  one  obtains  a pecul- 
iar atmospheric  effect  in  the  picture  not 
obtainal)le  under  any  other  conditions. 
An  ice  storm  with  trees  and  shrubs  coated 
with  ice  offers  unusual  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  ])icture  making. 

(hue  must  use  a tripod,  for  there  is  no 
oi)])ortunity  for  snaji-shots,  ami  it  will 
be  found  the  wiser  ])lan  to  use  a light 
tripod  and  to  open  it  and  attach  it  to  the 


mixture  is  smooth  and  creamy. 
For  tank  development  take  2 
oz.  of  this  solution  and  90  oz.  of 
water.  Plates  may  be  left  in 
the  solution  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours.  If  any  are  found  not 
fully  developed,  they  may  be 
immersed  for  a moment  or  two 
in  normal  developer,  using  ^ 
oz.  of  stock  with  6 or  8 oz.  of 
water. 

Ortol  is  another  good  agent 
for  tank  development.  Ortol, 
45  grains;  potassium  metabi- 
sulphite, 22  grains;  sulphite  of 
soda  crystals,  300  grains;  car- 
bonate of  soda  crystals,  300 
grains;  bromide  of  potassium, 
8 grains;  water,  75  oz. 

There  seems  to  be  little 
danger  of  over-development, 
and  plates  have  been  left  in 
the  tank  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
found  to  be  developed  into  fine 
negatives. 

The  English  call  tank  dev- 
elopment “stand”  develo])- 
ment. 
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camera  before  starting  out.  A stout  string 
attached  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod  will 
be  useful  in  confining  the  tripod  when 
carrying  one’s  apjjaratus  from  point  to 
point. 

Instead  of  carrying  the  plate-holders  in 
the  camera,  a double  bag,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  a saddle  bag,  is  more  convenient. 
One  end  of  this  bag  should  be  of  white 
cloth  and  the  other  of  Irlack,  and  connected 
l)v  a stout  piece  of  webbing.  They  are 
easily  carried  over  the  shoulder.  The  white 
l)ag  is  for  the  unused  plates,  and  the  black 
bag  for  the  plate-hoklers  after  the  plates 
have  been  e.xposed.  One  thus  avoids  the 
mistake  of  making  two  ])ictures  on  one 
plate.  A small  buH’s-eye  lantern,  a bo.x 
of  Vestas,  or  a little  electric  candle  will  be 
necessary,  for  there  are  times  when  one 
needs  a light  for  adjusting  his  camera, 
es])ecially  when  focusing.  A hand  camera 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a view  camera,  and 
the  focusing  is  done  by  the  focusing  scale, 
it  being  almost  impossilde  to  get  a clear 
focus  on  the  glass,  owing  to  the  slight 
illumination  of  the  subject. 

Non  halation  are  perha])S  to  be  preferred 
to  ordinary  ]>lates,  es])ecially  if  one  wishes 
to  bring  brightly  lighted  windows  or  other 
lights  within  the  field  of  the  lens,  but  for 
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most  occasions  the  ordinary  jilate  will  give 
as  good  re.sults.  If  non-halation  plates  are 
used,  the  time  of  ex]josure  must  be  doubled. 
The  time  of  exjiosure  varies  from  one 
to  ten  minutes  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
With  electricity  the  expo- 
sure is  much  shortened, 
from  one  to  two  minutes 
being  quite  sufficient.  The 
ex])osure  may  be  ]>ro- 
longed  for  five  minutes 
without  much  danger  of 
exposure,  and  there  are 
times  when  one  may  make 
a snaj)-shot  and  get  excel- 
lent results,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  lights  must 
be  very  bright  and  snow 
on  the  ground,  otherwise 
one  would  have  only  faint 
streaks  of  light,  without 
form,  for  his  pains. 

Nocturnal  ])ictures  sel- 
dom show  any  signs  of 
SECOND  PRIZE  lifc,  the  reason  being  that 


the  light  is  so  dim  that  objects  pass- 
ing across  the  field  of  the  lens  during  the 
exposure  leave  no  impression  on  the  plate. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  cabs  or  carriages 
standing  at  the  curb  are  in  the  scene,  and 
though  the  horses  move  more  or  less,  the 
movement  will  not  be  perceptible  in  the 
negative,  for  of  course  there  is  little  or  no 
detail  to  betray  the  effect  of  movement. 

Development  should  be  prolonged  until 
the  high  lights  are  quite  dense,  for  one 
wishes  contrast  in  a night  ])icture,  and  this 
cannot  be  obtained  with  a thin  negative. 

The  prints  should  of  course  be  made  in 
black  and  white,  smooth  ])latinotype  being 
best  for  some  negatives  and  the  rough  paper 
for  others. 

Nocturnal  photogra])hv  is  most  fascinat- 
ing, and  its  followers  are  unmindful  of  the 
small  discomforts  which  attend  its  pursuit, 
being  persuaded  that  the  results  obtained 
are  ample  remuneration  for  their  night 
prowls  with  a camera. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COM  RKTITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  \'alue  $5.00. 

Third  jirize:  \'alue  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  ])hotographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
ti.sed  by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a jihotographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of 
the  jirize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  The  Roltnd  Robin 
( luiLD,  with  all  its  benefits,  — among 
which  the  corresjiondence  ])rivilege  ])rol>- 
ably  stands  first,  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthlv  com- 
jietitions  is  limited  to  subscribers  to 
Photo  Er.a. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITION 

December.  — “Decorative  Pictures.” 
Closes  January  31.  B\-  decorative  pic- 

tures in  this  particular  com])etition  is 


meant  pictures  which  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  decorative  effect  in  magazine 
making,  as  opposed  to  those  of  only  an 
illustrative  nature.  Headings  of  jiages 
or  departments,  the  decorating  of  whole 
pages  and  “contents”  page  designs  are 
desired.  “Cover  Designs”  will  be  re- 
served for  a special  competition  later. 
Decorative  ])ictures  need  not  of  necessity 
be  either  landsca])es  or  waterscapes,  al- 
though good  examjjles  of  their  use  may 
be  found  in  the  April,  November,  and 
December  is.sues.  Flower  studies  after 
the  style  so  successfully  made  by  Miss 
Carine  Cadbv,  of  England,  are  esjiecially 
jileasing.  In  fact  there  are  photograjihs 
in  almost  every  class  of  work,  cs])ccially 
if  they  hapjien  to  be  of  a sketchy  char- 
acter, which  could  be  used.  We  ho])e 
therefore  that  our  readers  will  take  es- 
pecial interest  in  this  competition  ;ind 
look  through  their  negatives  for  attractive 
material. 

January.  — “\Mnter  Mews.”  Closes 
February. 

February.  — “ Rellections.”  Closes 
March  3 1 . 

March.  — “ Trailes.”  Pictures  en- 
tered in  this  com])etition  should  lie  illus- 
trative of  the  various  employments,  such 
as  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  the  like.  Closes  Ajjril  30. 

April.  — “Portraiture.”  Closes  M;iy 

May.  — “Mother  and  Child  Pictures.” 
Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “Garden  Scenes.”  Closes 
J^'ly  3>- 

FOREGROUND  STUDY  — .\W.\RDS 

First  jirize:  G.  Edwin  Keller. 

Second  jirize:  Robert  IS.  Weeks. 

Third  prize:  G.  Edwin  Keller. 

Fourth  ])rize:  John  W.  Schider. 

H onorable  mention:  ^^'illiam  Spanton, 
Fred  Wright,  Mrs.  William  F.  Jinks,  Karl 
Kaffcnberger. 

.\NSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Beri'HA  B.--  An  article  on  intcnsifving 
negatii'es  will  be  found  in  the  February, 
1903,  number  of  the  Photo  Era.  The 
blue-])rint  formula  has  been  forwarded. 
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Chas.  D.  F.  — If  you  have  so  much 
trouble  with  flash-light  powders,  why  not 
try  the  flash-light  sheets  ? They  burn  more 
slowly,  make  softer  high  lights,  and  give 
more  detail  in  the  shadows.  They  are  not 
so  dangerous  to  handle  as  the  powders. 
Use  a gas  lighter,  and  touch  one  corner  of 
the  sheet  with  the  flame. 

H.  R.  Winter.  — In  choosing  a camera, 
one  is  governed  by  the  kind  of  work  one 
wishes  to  do.  For  good  all-around  work 
a 4 X 5 will  be  the  most  sensible  size.  One 
can  have  enlargements  made  from  the 
small  negatives,  in  case  one  would  like  the 
picture  in  larger  size.  The  larger  the  size  of 
plate  used,  the  more  expensi^’e  become  the 
materials  for  work.  I have  just  seen  some 
beautiful  enlargements  made  by  an  am- 
ateur, from  negatives  3 x 3,  in  which  detail 
was  fine,  and  the  pictures  themselves  very 
artistic. 

Shirley  S.  — Evidently  your  pyro  de- 
veloper is  too  alkaline,  and  if  so,  that  would 
cause  the  chemical  fog.  Add  a little  more 
citric  acid  to  the  bath,  and  I think  you  will 
find  it  will  work  all  right.  Perhaps  you 
have  an  excess  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the 
reason  the  bath  is  too  alkaline. 

Jane  R.  — No;  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  overe.xposing in  anight  picture,  provided 
no  strong  electric  light  comes  within  the 
field  of  the  lens.  Your  spoiled  negatives 
can  be  cleared  from  the  silver  and  re- 
sensitized in  blue-print  solution,  and  made 
into  blue  transparencies.  Formulas  have 
been  given  in  the  Photo  Era,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  back  numbers,  a copy  con- 
taining the  article  will  l>e  mailed  you  on 
receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  A formula  will  be 
found  in  the  Photo  Era  for  July,  1902. 

Sarah  L.  Leither.  — See  answer  to 
Harlow  H.,  next  column.  So  many  jjrints 
are  received  at  this  office  that  unless 
])roperly  mounted  and  marked  they  stand 
a chance  of  being  lost.  Great  care  is 
taken  of  all  pictures  received,  but  in  case 
of  unmarked  and  unmounted  prints  they 
.sometimes  go  astray. 

David  Fenton.  — The  discoloration  or 
stain  on  your  Velox  jirints  may  be  remo\  ed 
liy  yilacing  them  in  a solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  5 oz.;  chrome  alum,  i oz.;  water,  10 
ozs.  Wash  well  afterwards. 


C.  K.  Hexom.  — The  film  which  you 
enclose  looks  as  if  it  had  been  light- 
struck  along  the  edges.  I note  that  you 
say  the  edge  is  held  in  place  by  strips  of 
tin.  Is  the  tin  black?  If  not,  possibly 
that  would  account  for  the  streaks  which 
certainly  indicate  that  the  film  has  been 
exjjosed  to  light  in  some  manner.  Please 
write  in  regard  to  tin  edging. 

Anna  Deane. — I would  advise  you  to  re- 
turn balance  of  box  of  plates  to  the  makers. 
The  pinholes  which  you  find  so  uniformly 
on  each  plate  are  doubtless  due  to  dust 
settling  in  the  film  when  drying.  In  re- 
turning plates  e.xplain  that  plates  have 
not  been  exposed  to  dust  by  you,  but 
were  taken  directly  from  box  and  placed 
in  camera.  They  will  send  you  another 
box  of  plates  in  jilace  of  the  poor  ones. 

Harlow  H.  — In  sending  prints  to  the 
competition  of  the  Guild  all  prints  should 
be  mounted  and  the  name  and  address  of 
sender  written  on  each  card  mount.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  insure  safe  delivery 
and  return  of  prints. 

M.  G.  Norton.  — Your  pictures  sent 
in  competition  for  Water  Craft  were  very 
meritorious,  and  honorable  mention  was 
marked  on  the  list  containing  your  name, 
but  by  an  oversight  a number  of  names 
were  left  off  the  list  that  should  have 
received  this  commendation.  Please  try 
again  in  another  competition.  Perhaps 
you  can  send  us  something  in  the  “Snow 
Scenes”  competition  announced  in  this 
number. 

S.  D.  Ferris. — You  can  use  water- 
color  lamp-black,  rather  thick,  for  stain- 
ing the  places  in  the  inside  of  your  camera 
which  have  become  worn  or  scratched. 
The  color  sinks  into  the  wood  and  does 
not  rub  off.  This  is  the  simplest  method; 
but  if  you  prefer,  you  can  buy  a little 
lusterless  black  paint  designed  especially 
for  use  in  cameras. 

L.  T.  — Exchanges  are  printed  in 
this  de])artment  free  of  charge.  If  you 
have  any  photograjihic  apparatus  or  pic- 
tures which  you  would  like  to  dispose 
of,  you  may  have  a notice  of  same  printed 
once  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  depart- 
ment gratis.  A second  insertion  would 
demand  a small  fee. 


%l)t  Cruttljlf 


FORMOSULPHITE 

Of  late  photographic  chemists,  among 
whom  the  Messrs.  Lumiere  stand  well  to 
the  fore,  have  been  experimenting  exten- 
sively with  formosulphite,  which  will  be 
hailed  as  a valuable  discovery  when  its 
virtues  become  more  generally  known. 
The  preparation  takes  the  form  of  a fine 
white  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  unalterable  either  in  powder  or  in 
solution,  which  is  not  the  case  with  sodium 
sulphite  or  some  of  the  alkalies.  As  it 
takes  the  place  of  both  the  pre.servative 
and  the  alkali  and  is  also  very  economical, 
its  use  simplifies  the  compounding  of  the 
developer  very  materially,  as  the  follow- 
ing pyro  formula  will  show : — 

A 


Oxalic  acid 

Water 

. . . . 8 grains 
. ...  15  ounces 

Formosul])hite.  . . 
Water.  

E 

. . . . 2 ounces 
....13  “ 

For  use,  take  an  ounce  of  A,  an  ounce  of 
E,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  water. 

Develojmient  of  under  or  over  exj)o- 
sures  may  be  regulated  with  j^otassium 
Ijromide,  or  by  varying  the  amount  of 
f(_)rmosul])hite.  Increase  the  quantity  for 
underexposures  and  decrease  it  for  over- 
exposures. 

BROWN  TONES  ON  VELOX 

Excellent  brown  tones  may  be  se- 
cured on  \’elox  })aper  by  the  use  of  the 
developer  given  below.  A,  Pyro,  30  gr.; 
potassium  metal)isulphite,  30  gr. ; am- 
monium bromide,  30  gr. ; water,  10  oz. 
E,  Ammonia  (.880),  75  minims;  water, 
10  oz.  A,  ^ oz.;  E,  ^ oz.;  water,  i oz.; 
adding  more  of  A and  E as  time  goes  on. 
This  developer  is  not  rapid  in  its  action 
and  the  print  should  be  shielded  from 
direct  gaslight,  or  better,  develop  under 
the  light  through  an  orange  glass. 


HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE  FOR  ELIMINATING 
HYPO 

AIuch  has  lieen  written  recentlv  re- 
garding hypo  eliminators,  but  too  much 
de}iendence  upon  any  chemical  eradicator 
of  the  fixing  bath  is  not  advisable.  Thor- 
ough fixation  is  the  key  to  the  difficult v. 
If  the  ])late  is  not  thoroughly  fixed,  the 
silver  compounds  in  the  emulsion  are 
insoluble  and  cannot  be  removed  bv  the 
most  prolonged  washing.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  a negative  lie  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hypo  bath  as  long  again  as 
the  image  requires  to  clear,  little  fear 
need  be  entertained  that  any  hvpo  or 
unstable  silver  comjiounds  will  remain 
after  a good  washing  in  running  water. 
Water  is  the  best  eliminator  after  all, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  the 
absolute  removal  of  every  trace  of  hvjio 
is  not  of  so  great  imjiortance  unless  some 
form  of  after  treatment  is  to  be  em- 
jiloyed.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  use  of 
hydrogen  jieroxide  gives  a ])leasant  feel 
ing  of  immunity  from  stains  which  might 
follow  mercuric  intensification  and  simi- 
lar processes.  The  negative  to  be  treated 
should  be  immersed  for  .several  minutes 
in  a solution  containing  i oz.  of  hydrogen 
]>eroxide  to  40  oz.  of  water,  after  which 
it  shoidd  be  washed  thoroughlv  in  run- 
ning water. 

^TEWS  OF  WATERFALLS 

M.-vny  amateur  ])hotogra|)hers  find  it 
\'ery  ditficult  to  make  pleasing  ])ictures 
of  waterfalls,  because  the  water  is  light 
and  the  banks  usually  very  dark.  Such 
extremes  of  contrast  cannot  be  satisfactorilv 
renderefl  on  one  jilate.  The  water  is  sure 
to  be  overex])o.sed,  the  banks  underex- 
posed, or  else  both  will  suffer  a little.  IE- 
far  the  best  ])lan  is  to  use  two  jilates,  one 
for  the  water  and  another  for  the  banks. 
With  each  negative  correctly  timed  the 
view  may  be  doulile-printed  as  described 
in  No.  17  of  77m  Pnirliral  Photographer 
mentioned  in  the  advertising  ])ages. 
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EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  following  suggestions  from  The 
Australian  Photographic  Journal,  describ- 
ing the  results  of  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, seem  to  embody  the  whole  matter 
in  a nutshell,  and  should  prove  of  interest 
to  the  amateur  photographer,  helping  him 
to  determine  the  cause  of  faulty  negatives 
and  remedy  them  in  future  work,  or  by 
after  treatment. 

Underexposure.  With  Short  Devel- 
opment. — Much  of  the  negative  is  devoid 
of  any  image,  only  the  brighter  parts  of 
the  subject  have  produced  any  image  at 
all  and  that  is  thin.  There  is  no  fine 
detail.  The  image  on  printing  is,  at  first, 
liard  and  lacking  in  detail,  but  the  whole 
jjrint  fogs  over  very  soon. 

11'7//?  Moderate  Development.  — Similar 
to  the  first  but  a little  more  detail  is  ap- 
])arent  and  the  brighter  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject (the  high  lights)  are  denser.  It  is 
hard  in  contrasts  on  printing. 

With  Prolonged  Development.  — Still 
no  fine  details,  and  the  high  lights  very 
dense.  Excessively  hard  and  unpictur- 
esque  in  printing.  May  usually  be  im- 
proved  a little  by  reduction  with  ammo- 
nium persulphate. 

Correct  Exposure.  With  Short  De- 
velopment.— Not  quite  enough  detail  in 
the  deep  shadows.  The  negative  as  a 
whole  is  not  rich  enough  in  contrasts  and 
density,  and  gives  ])Oor  fiat  jjrints  unless 
a very  brilliant  jmnting  ]ja])cr  is  used. 
Improved  by  intensification. 

II’////  Correct  Development.  — The  re- 
sult is  the  most  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  subject  that  can  be  got,  and  with  a 
sul)ject  rich  in  variety  of  tone  and  lighting, 
should  be  full  of  very  fine  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  and  should  range  from 
])ractically  clear  glass  through  all  degrees 
u[)  to  the  maximum  density  that  is  of  use 
in  ])rinting. 

With  Overdevelopment.  — Although  the 
image  is  ] /resent  in  full  fletail  in  all  j^arts, 
the  shadows,  the  half-tones,  and  the  high 
lights  are  all  unnecessarily  dense,  the  nega- 
tive takes  a long  time  to  ])rint,  and  is  too 
stec])  in  gradation,  so  that  in  the  print 
either  the  detail  in  the  high  lights  does 
not  appear,  or  the  shadows  are  blocked 


up.  Reduction  will  improve  such  a nega- 
tive. 

Overexposure.  With  Short  Develop- 
ment. — The  negative  is  full  of  detail, 
but  very  thin  and  fiat,  and  may  be  con- 
fused with  an  underexposed,  underdevel- 
oped negative,  if  the  latter  has  been  veiled 
all  over  in  any  way.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  detail  in  the  shadows  will, 
however,  enable  them  to  be  distinguished. 
This  type  of  negative  can  be  much  im- 
proved by  intensification  with  mercury 
but  an  underexposed  one  is  made  very 
hard,  as  a rule.  The  uranium  intensifier 
gives  the  best  results  with  underexposed 
flat  negatives,  as  it  does  not  increase  the 
contrasts  so  much  as  other  intensifiers. 

1177//  Moderate  Development.  — Is  more 
dense  generally  than  the  preceding, 
but  is  still  very  flat  and  muddy-looking. 
It  may  sometimes  be  improved  by  first 
reducing  and  intensifying  afterwards. 

1177//  Prolonged  Development.  — Is  very 
dense  all  over,  even  in  the  shadows.  It 
may  give  a passable  print,  but  is  very 
slow.  Reduction  is  the  best  treatment  for 
such  a negative. 

No  after  treatment  of  a bad  negative 
can  give  anything  approaching  the  result 
obtained  by  correct  exjmsure  and  develop- 
ment. 

SCRATCHED  NEGATIVES 

Scratches  on  the  glass  side  of  a nega- 
tive are  often  troublesome  if  jirinting 
jiapers  of  fine  grain  are  used,  and  the 
usual  method  is  to  fill  the  scratch  with 
Canada  balsam  or  apply  it  all  over  the 
negative  and  cement  an  unscratched  glass 
to  it.  The  latter  method  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter, but  a satisfactory  result  m;iy  be 
obtained  much  more  easily.  Place  an 
unscratclied  glass  upon  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative,  with  a few  drops  of  glycerine 
lietween  them,  and  fasten  the  two  glasses 
together  with  j/asse-partout  binding.  The 
.scratches  will  disajipear  and,  if  desirable, 
the  ])lates  may  be  sejiarated  after  the 
printing  has  been  finished,  the  glycerine 
washed  off  by  immersing  the  whole  nega- 
tive in  water  and  standing  up  to  dry 
again.  U.se  as  little  glycerine  as  pos- 
silile,  and  a\’oid  air-bubbles. 
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PRINTS  FROM  M ET  NEGATIVES 
In  newspaper  and  other  commercial 
work  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a print 
from  a negative  liefore  it  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  dry.  A piece  of  thin  trans- 
parent celluloid,  such  as  is  used  for  making 
roll  films,  makes  an  easy  matter  of  the 
operation.  After  the  negative  has  been 
\vashed  and  drained  for  a moment,  dry 
the  glass  side  with  a towel  and  jiut  it 
into  a ])rinting  frame  a size  larger  than 
itself,  which  has  been  furnished  with  a 
glass  front  such  as  would  be  used  for 
printing  from  films.  Now  lay  uj)on  the 
wet  film  a ]>iece  of  trans]>arent  celluloid 
the  size  of  the  printing  frame,  and  upon 
this  dry  surface  the  j)rinting  pajier.  The 
back  of  the  frame  may  now  be  j)ut  on 
and  the  print  made.  If  the  celluloid  is 
removed  immediately  after  the  print  has 
been  finished  and  the  negative  is  rinsed 
in  water,  it  can  be  stood  uj)  to  dry  un- 
damaged. 

GREEN  TONES  ON  BROMIDE  PAPERS 
A \'ERY  simple  jirocess  for  toning  bro- 
mides green  has  recently  been  rejiorted 
bv  Lumiere  and  Sevewitz.  The  first  so- 


lution is  as  follows : — 

W a ter looo  i >arts 

Potassium  ferric_\'anide 6o  “ 

Lead  nitrate 40  “ 


When  the  print  has  com])letely  whitened 
in  this  solution,  it  should  be  well  washed 
and  immersed  in  the  following;  — 


\\’ater looo  i>arts 

Cobalt  chloride 100  “ 

Hydrochloric  acid 300 


.After  about  two  minutes  the  image  will 
have  become  green  throughout,  and  thor- 
ough washing  to  remove  all  traces  of 
free  acid  completes  the  treatment. 

SODII’M  Sri.HPITE  FOR  FIXING 

Sulphite  of  soda  can  be  used  instead 
of  hypo  for  fixing.  I'he  strength  of  the 
bath  should  be  four  ounces  of  the  crvstals 
to  a pint  of  water.  It  is,  however,  much 
slower  and  more  expensive  than  hy|)o, 
but  if  the  fixing  bath  happens  to  be  ex- 
haustefl,  and  no  hypo  is  at  hand,  this 
knowledge  may  ])rove  useful. 


STAINS  ON  P.  O.  P. 

Bromn  stains  on  the  clear  jxirtions  of 
P.  O.  P.  prints  after  toning  and  fixing 
are  a frequent  source  of  trouble  with 
some  workers.  This  may  be  due  to  iron 
in  the  wash  water  or  other  causes.  What- 
ever the  cause,  however,  the.se  stains  can 
usually  be  removed  b\’  careful  mani])ula- 
tion.  Soak  a piece  of  absorbent  cotton 
in  ammonia  (i  part  ammonia,  .880  to  3 
parts  water),  and  rub  the  stain  gently 
until  it  is  removed.  It  is  best  to  do  this 
when  the  ])rint  is  dry,  and  care  must  be 
u.sed  not  to  injure  the  film.  If  prints 
have  become  stained  through  long  keep- 
ing, this  method  may  improve  them. 

REMO\'AL  OF  PVRO  STAIN 
jM.any  workers  jirefer  ])}-ro  to  all  other 
developers,  but  dislike  the  stain  it  some- 
times gives.  A simple  and  effective  for- 
mula for  the  removal  of  this  stain  imme- 
diately after  fixing  is  as  follows:  — 


,\lum A ounce 

Citric  acid . A “ 

(or  sul])huric  acid) i dram 

Sul])hate  of  iron lA  ounces 

Water 10  “ 


YELLOW  PRINTS 

If  the  whites  of  bromides  or  gaslight 
jnipers  are  found  to  lie  yellowed  after 
comjilete  fixing  and  wa.shing,  the  ]>rint 
will  lie  benefited  by  immersion  in  a strong 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  for  an  hour  or 
more,  after  which  it  should  lie  thoroughiv 
washed  in  running  water. 

COINS  FOR  WEIC.IITS 
Gr.vin  or  gram  weights  are  not  alwa\s 
at  hand  in  the  dark  room  of  (he  ax’erage 
amateur  jihotographer,  and  as  strict  ac- 
curacy is  not  es.sential  in  most  photo- 
graphic  |)rocesses,  coins  may  often  be 
used.  Their  weights  are  here  given  a]>- 
])ro.ximately,  and  will  be  found  near 
enough  for  ordinary  ])ur|>oses. 


Dime 

. 2.5  grams 

40  grains 

Cent 

■ ,L  1 

50 

Nickel 

■ 5 

80  “ 

f,)uarter  dollar . 

,6.25  “ 

100  “ 

Half  dollar 

.12.5 

200  “ 

I )ollar 

.26.7  “ 

400 
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Second  American  Salon 

The  pictures  composing  the  Second 
American  Salon  will  be  exhibited  in 
several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  this  year,  the  same  as  last.  The 
route  list  is  as  follows : — 

Providence  Camera  Club,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Dec.  27,  ’05  to  Jan.  6,  ’06. 

Pittsburgh  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art  (Photographic  Section),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Jan.  12,  ’06  to  Jan.  31,  ’06. 

Capital  Camera  Club,Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  5,  ’06  to  Feb.  20,  ’06. 

Chicago  Camera  Club,  Chicago,  111., 
March  ist  to  March  2 2d,  ’06. 

Minneapolis  Camera  Club,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  March  29  to  April  14,  ’06. 

Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  April  18  to  May  2,  ’06. 

Boston  Camera  Club,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  7 to  May  19,  ’06. 

Many  readers  of  Photo  Era  may  be 
interested  to  know  the  names  of  those 
whose  work  was  admitted  for  the  Salon 
and  the  number  of  prints  accepted  from 
each  exhibitor.  We  therefore  publish  the 
list  in  full. 


UNITED  ST.XTES 

I  Barr,  Chas.  E. 

8 Bell,  Curtis 

4 Benedict,  Dr.  A.  R. 

3  Berger,  Hy.,  Jr. 

5 Bingham,  Katherine 

1 Bodine  and  Lewis, 

Misses 

2 Boger,  W. 

1 Bonfoey,  D. 

3 Brodhun,  Will  D. 

2 Brookins,  D.  H. 

I  Brooks,  Clarence  G. 

4 Brown,  Miss  F.  E.  D. 

3 Bruce,  R.  D. 

7 Burnett,  \'ivian 
I Buschemeyer,  W.  G. 
I Canuteson,  John 

1 Chaffee,  A.  t). 

2 Chislett,  John 
I Clarke,  C.  F. 

3 Cline,  Winfield  S. 

1 Colnian,  Mrs.  F.  IM. 
3 Corthell,  W'endell  G. 

2 Dassonville,  W.  E. 

2  Davis,  Chas.  W. 

I  Davis,  Dwight  A. 

7 Flickemeyer,  R.,  Jr. 


2  Elmberger,  G.  C. 

I  Engel,  A.  W. 

7 Field,  J.  H. 

1 Fischer,  Fred 

8 Fleckenstein,  Louis 

2 Furness,  Dr.  W.  J. 

2  Gatch,  Helen  P. 

4  Gates,  Solon  L. 

I  Gay,  Geo.  Howell 
I Gilbert,  Homer  W. 

4 Hanscom,  Adelaide 

1 Hasson,  John  D. 

5 Hendrickson,  H. 

2 Holden,  Samuel 

3 Holm,  Sara 

5  Holmes,  G.  L. 

1 Horlin,  Gust. 

2 Hutchinson,  E.  R. 

2 Judson,  O.  B. 

I  Kaufman,  R.  S. 

I  Kennedy,  Homer 

3 Knox,  Wm.  T. 

3  Lamb,  Louis  Albert 
3 Martin,  Samuel  A. 

1 Martindale,  Thos.  C. 

2 Maurer,  Oscar 

1  Mever,  Alfred  J. 

I Minns,  H.  W. 


I Morrison,  Paul  R. 

I Oesting,  Paul 

7 Parrish,  Misses  W'. 

and  G. 

1 Pearce,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

2 Peterson,  J.  R. 

4 Phillips,  Wm.  H. 

I Polasek,  Edw. 

1 Potter,  C.  Fred’k 

2 Power,  Geo.  T. 

5 Prall,  Virginia  M. 

2 Pratt,  Frederick  H. 

I Redfield,  Hy.  S. 

3 Robison,  Hana 
3 Rodgers,  C.  M. 

I Rosenberger,  J.  L. 

1 Scheer,  Dr.  G.  H. 

2 Schuler,  John  W. 

2 Shaw,  W'alden  W. 

1 Skolfield,  S.  S. 

2 Sleeth,  R.  L.,  Jr. 

3 Sweet  Brothers 

2 Swenson,  Gust.  F. 

8 Townsend,  C.  E. 

2 Tracy,  Margaret  L. 

and  Edith  H. 

3 Underhill,  Jas.  E. 

I Walbridge,  H.  F. 

I White,  W.  McG. 

3 Wilhelmy,  Dr.  A. 

I Willard, Mrs. Eleanor 

4 Zerbe,  Wm.  H. 

ENGLAND 

7 Barton,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

I Bennett,  Lionel  C. 

1 Bennett,  Hy.  W. 

2 Blake,  A.  H. 

5 Campion,  Rev.  H.  C. 

3 Clayden,  W^m. 

1 Cheyne,  Tulloch 

2 Croft,  J.  Page 
2 Taylor,  E.  D. 

6 Grindrod,  Chas.  F. 

5  Hensler,  W.  A.  I. 

4 Hoppe,  E.  O. 

2 Kimber,  S.  G. 

2 King,  C.  J. 

I Lane,  W.  Harold 


5  Lee,  G.  Edgar 

1 Lloyd,  Lewis 

2 Lodge,  R.  B. 

3 Marriage,  Ernest 

2 Mummery,  I.  C.  S. 

2 Nitsdale,  W.  H. 

7  Marian  Silverston 

ITALY 

5 Becutti,  Umberto 
2 Berta,  E. 

I Cambiaso,  M.  M. 

1 Carlo,  Sciutto 

7 Castruccio,  Giuseppe 

2 Cavadini,  Luigi 

4 Garrone,  Edwardo 
9 Ornano,  Alfredo 

9 Rey,  Guido 

6 Gloeden,  V.  von 

GERMANY 

3 Grienwaldt,  L.  O. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

2 Cardini,  Eugenio  A. 

INDIA 

1 Joshi,  P.  S. 

HOLLAND 

3 Kaufmann,  M.,  Jr. 

CAPE  TOWN 

3  Keene,  Mrs.  Caleb 

AUSTRIA 

2 Ledenig,  Adolph 

IRELAND 
I McLean,  Wm. 

AUSTRIA 

1 Mayer,  Theodore 

SPAIN 

3 Poquet,  Jose 

MEXICO 

2 Ravelle,  H. 


Mr.  E.  j.  Curtis  e.xhibited  recently  in 
the  Arts  Club,  37  West  Thirty-fourth 
St.,  New  York  City,  a complete  set  of 
his  remarkable  photographs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  The  pictures,  numbering 
about  two  hundred,  comprised  portraits, 
groujjs  and  various  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
dying  race,  in  which  it  is  apparent  that 
the  original  American  possesses  human 
qualities  that  deserve  our  utmost  sym- 
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path}’.  What  a sad  commentary  on  the 
neglect,  indifference,  nay  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  noble  red  men  on  the  part 
of  the  white  invaders!  Mr.  Curtis  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  acquainting  us 
with  the  dominatingly  superior  as]>ect 
of  our  “red-skinned”  wards,  but  has 
infused  into  these  admirable  pictures 
his  own  personality,  so  that  the  results 
have  a strong  and  distinct  artistic  value. 
This  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  was 
most  worthily  treated  in  an  issue  of 
Scribner'' s Monthly  last  summer  and 
e.xcited  unusual  attention.  We  under- 
stand that  this  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  Indian  photograjjhs  will  be 
shown  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  Boston,  ^Massachusetts,  during 
February  or  March. 

Henry  H.  Hyatt,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  H.  A.  Hyatt  Supply  Comjjany, 
died  suddenly  at  the  Union  Station,  St. 
Louis,  Tuesday  morning,  November  28, 
from  acute  indigestion.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Hyatt  has  been  a central  figure  in 
the  photographic  sujiply  trade  of  the  South- 
west, and  through  general  advertising  and 
his  own  house  journal.  The  Photo-Mirror, 
was  well  known  and  highly  resjiected 
throughout  tlie  country.  He  was  a man 
whose  loss  will  be  deplored  by  a host  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  the  Photo 
Er.a.  Joins  them  in  e.xtending  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Hyatt,  her  two  sons,  Harry  H.  and 
Edward  K.  Hyatt,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Me  Geary. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  Wisconsin 
will  be  held  .\pril  24,  25  and  26  in  the 
Masonic  Temple  building,  which  furnishes 
excellent  convention  halls.  The  St.  Charles 
Hotel  will  be  the  official  head((uarters. 

Mr.  Burt  .V.  Rice  offers  a beautiful  tro- 
phy to  be  competed  for  liy  the  memliers  of 
the  -A-SSociation;  but  in  orilcr  to  encourage 
the  yihotograjihers  from  outside  of  Mil- 
waukee to  enter  for  this  trojihy,  he  s]>eci- 
fied  that  Milwaukee  members  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  comjiete  in  this  class. 


Pictures  entered  in  this  class  may  be 
any  size,  and  any  kind  of  material  may  be 
used.  Full  details  and  conditions  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  program. 

Mr.  A.  W’erner  offers  a very  handsome 
bronze  vase,  the  competition  for  which 
will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  good  standing  for  1906.  Full 
information  regarding  the  conditions  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  program, 
or  will  be  furnished  to  intending  com- 
petitors who  inquire  of  the  Secretary, 
before  the  program  is  published. 

The  Association  will  offer  four  gold 
badges,  as  follows:  — 

Class  “A,”  Heads.  (Bust  Portraits.) 
Six  Pictures. 

First  award,  A Gold  Badge,  valued 
at  $15.00. 

Second  award,  A Gold  Badge,  valued 
at  $10.00. 

Class  “B,”  Full  figures.  Three  quarter 
figures  and  Groups.  Six  Pictures. 

First  award,  A Gold  Badge,  valued 
at  $15.00. 

Second  award,  A Gold  Badge,  valued 
at  $10.00. 

Officers  of  the  Association  will  not 
enter  in  Class  or  “B.” 

Competition  is  ]iermitted  in  one  of 
these  two  classes  only;  but  competitors 
are  not  barred  from  entering  in  the  trophy 
cla.sses  (except  in  the  comjietition  for 
the  “ B.  Rice  Trophy,”  Milwaukee 
memliers  will  not  enter). 

Pictures  from  the  same  negative  may 
not  be  entered  in  more  than  one  class. 

All  conqietitors  must  be  members  of 
the  .\.ssociation,  and  in  good  standing 
for  1906. 

.All  ])ictures  must  be  from  negatives 
taken  since  May,  1905,  and  if  framed, 
should  be  without  glass. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  must 
have  no  name  on  the  front  of  either  pic- 
tures or  frames;  but  shoukl  be  marked 
on  the  back,  for  identification  and  return 
to  the  owner. 

It  is  very  im|)ortant  that  all  exhibitors 
should  notify  the  Secretary,  at  least  ten 
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days  before  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
stating  the  number  of  exhibits  they  wish 
to  enter,  also  the  Classes,  and  about  how 
many  square  feet  of  wall  space  their  ex- 
hibits will  require.  This  is  very  important, 
as  the  committee  will  wish  to  know  how' 
much  wall  space  to  prepare  for  all  exhibits. 

All  exhibits  should  be  addressed  to  “J. 
M.  Bandtel,  Sec’y  P.  A.  of  W.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,”  and  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Exhibits  Committee  by  April  21st 
at  5 P.M.,  sure,  as  all  exhibits  must  be 
unpacked  and  hung  before  the  opening 
of  the  convention. 

The  Photographers’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  tenth  annual 
convention  in  Carrol  Institute,  W’ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  May  i,  2,  3,  1906. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Association 
are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing, w'hich  is  a special  prize  to  photog- 
raphers outside  the  Association:  — 

The  Association  will  offer  a beauti- 
ful silver  loving  cup  for  the  three  best 
portraits,  any  size.  Must  be  made  since 
April,  1905.  An  entrance  fee  of  $2.00 
will  be  required. 

General  exhibit  open  to  the  world. 
This  exhibit  is  for  stuciy,  to  give  the  ow'iier 
an  opportunity  to  compare  his  produc- 
tions w'ith  the  work  of  his  fellow'-crafts- 
men.  It  will  be  strictly  educational,  but 
suljject  to  the  following  conditions  of 
entry:  Six  yjortraits,  any  size,  framed  or 
unframed,  but  must  be  made  from  neg- 
atives taken  since  April,  1905. 

Grand  salon,  to  be  composed  of  all 
])ictures  in  the  general  exhiljit  receiving 
a marking  of  sixt}’  jioints  out  of  a pos- 
sible one  hundrecl.  A beautiful  certiff- 
cate,  signed  by  the  judges  and  specify- 
ing the  markings  received,  will  be  awarded 
to  each  exhibitor. 

The  Slater  Trophy.  — A special  ])rize, 
third  contest.  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, offers  as  a special  ]jrize  an  elab- 
cjrate  silver  loving  cup,  gold  lined,  ten 
inches  high. 

This  trophy  will  be  aw'arded  to  any 
member  of  the  Association  who  shall  ex- 


hibit the  six  best  portraits  printed  on 
American  aristo-platino  paper  from  neg- 
atives made  since  April,  1905.  Prints 
to  be  not  smaller  than  nine  (9)  inches 
one  way.  Pictures  to  be  framed  without 
glass. 

No  name  to  appear  on  the  front  of  the 
exhibit.  These  pictures  are  to  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits. 

This  trophy  will  be  aevarded  under  the 
following  conditions:  The  winner  shall 
hold  the  cup  for  one  year,  and  shall  com- 
pete for  it  again  at  every  succeeding  con- 
vention until  he  has  w'on  it  a third  time, 
when  he  shall  become  the  permanent 
owner. 

A winner  failing  to  enter  every  com- 
petition until  he  has  won  the  cup  a third 
time  w'ill  forfeit  his  previous  w'inning,  but 
may  begin  again  and  continue  the  com- 
petition until  he  has  won  the  cup  three 
times. 

In  entering  exhibits  for  this  trophy, 
]dease  specify  for  “Slater  Trophy.” 
Further  particulars  regarding  this  trophy 
may  be  had  from  the  secretary. 

BUCH.XNAN-  FLASHLIGHT  CONTEST 

Open  to  all  Photographers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Buchanan,  Manufacturer, 
Importer  and  Exfjorter  of  Photographic 
Supplies,  of  Philadelphia,  offers  tw'o 
jirizes  for  Flashlight  Pictures  made  with 
Luxo.  First  prize,  a gold  medal;  second 
prize,  a silver  medal. 

Winning  pictures  to  become  his  pro]>- 
erty,  and  must  not  be  less  than  seven 
inches.  No  name  to  appear  on  picture. 

Entering  e.xhibits  for  this  contest  please 
sjjecify  “Buchanan  Luxo  Prize.” 

MORRISON  GOLD  PRIZE 

Open  to  members  of  Photographers’ 
Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Morrison  Photographic  Supply  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  offers  $25.00  in  gold  for  the  three 
best  portraits,  to  be  not  less  than  thirteen 
inches  one  waiv. 
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No  name  to  appear  on  pictures  and 
may  be  framed  or  unframed  to  suit  the 
exhibitor. 

In  entering  e.xhibits  for  this  prize 
please  specify  “iSIorrison  Prize.” 

The  othcial  headcjuarters  will  be  the 
Raleigh  Hotel.  The  Lincoln  is  a family 
hotel  (American  plan),  but  one  block  from 
Convention  Hall,  and  will  be  used  by  a 
great  many  who  will  bring  their  families. 

For  further  information,  a])ply  to  the 
Secretary,  E.  E.  Seavy,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Cirkut,  a new  camera  that  is  likely 
to  revolutionize  the  taking  of  panoramic 
and  cycloramic  photographs,  is  now  being 
sold  by  the  Century  Camera  Companv 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  made  to  carry 
the  cartridge  system  of  daylight-loading 
film.  When  in  operation  the  film  unwinds 
past  a slot  on  a roller  turned  by  dock 
work.  The  camera  is  revolved  about  an 
axis  by  the  same  mechanism,  and  in  so 
doing  e.xposes  the  film  in  a most  perfect 
manner. 


A number  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Cirkut  are  worthy  of  individual  mention. 
Films  of  various  widths  may  be  used,  as 
well  as  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths, 
while  the  angle  of  view  is  unlimited  in  its 
scope  — even  the  full  circle  of  360°  can  be 
included.  Although  the  camera  is  capalde 
of  making  views  up  to  feet,  in  length, 
it  measures  when  closed  onh'  g x 12  x 12 
inches. 

The  Low  Shutter  No.  6,  advertised 
elsewhere  in  these  pages  bv  the  Kala- 


mazoo Shutter  Co.,  at  once  commends  it- 
self to  everv  photographer  who  desires  a 
simjtle  and  accurate  instrument  which  is 
silent  and  easy  in  action.  The  fact  that 
over  35,000  Low  shutters  are  now  in  use 
is  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  superlative 
e.xcellence. 

Northern  Trails  — Some  Studies  of 
Animal  Life  in  the  Far  North. 
William  J.  Long.  Copiously  illus- 
trated b}-  Charles  Copeland,  Boston, 
U.  S.  and  London.  Ginn  & Com- 
pany. Cloth,  price,  $1.50. 

He  who  sits  for  hours  watching  the 
curious  antics  of  an  animal,  be  it  do- 
mestic or  wild,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  conscious 
of  the  motive  of  the  creature.  If  the 
oljserver,  by  chance,  has  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  beaver  at  work,  exercising  the 
constructive  skill  of  a human  mechanic; 
or  the  salmon  in  Hashes  of  marvelous  in- 
genuity trying  to  free  himself  of  the  deadly 
barb,  he  must  yield  to  the  conviction  that 
these  dumb  ireatures  are  endowed  with 
something  more  than  what  is  commonly 
known  as  instinct.  The  bulky  volumes 
on  natural  history  are  barren  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  would  seek  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Specialists  who  have  won  fame 
and  fortune  by  pretending  to  initiate  us 
into  this  mysterious  phase  of  animal  life, 
have  not  satisfied  our  craving,  but  have 
merely  whetted  our  appetite  for  a fuller 
and  com|)lete  revelation.  The  source? 
I’he  illuminating  message  came  as  sud- 
denly as  it  was  welcome  and  William  J. 
Long  presents  to  mankind  the  benefits  of 
his  extraordinary  faculty  of  observation 
— novel,  accurate,  sympathetic.  Fallacies 
and  delusions  of  the  haliits  of  certain  ani- 
mals, su])]  )orte(  1 I )\-  other  writers  — • hitherto 
recognized  authorities — were  punctured 
by  the  score,  anrl  the  service  Mr.  Long 
has  thus  rendered  science  alone  can 
scarcely  be  ox'erestimated.  From  the 
view-point  of  ])ure  enjoyment,  the  sym- 
pathetic, glowing  and  fascinating  pages 
of  (Mr.  Long  are  matchless  among  works 
of  this  character.  In  “Northern  Trails” 
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he  tells  with  simple  and  touching  realism 
the  story  of  Wayeesis,  the  white  wolf;  of 
Pekquam,  the  fisher;  of  Kopseep,  the  sal- 
mon; of  Waptonk,  the  wild  goose;  and 
of  Matwock,  the  polar  bear.  In  Charles 
Cojreland  the  author  has  a wonderfully 
faithful  and  sympathetic  interjireter,  whose 
deft  and  accurate  pencil  dejricts  the  vari- 
ous creatures  amid  conditions  that  demon- 
strate the  rare  jierceptive  powers  of  the 
artist,  who  must  have  braved  many  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  in  the  attainment  of 
his  object.  To  these  distinctly  arti.stic  and 
superbly  executed  illustrations  the  volume 
owes  much  of  its  charm. 

Among  French  Inns.  Charles  Gibson. 

Boston,  L.  C.  Page  & Co.  $i.6o  net. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  only  way 
to  see  a foreign  land  rightly  is  to  travel 
by  easy  stages  and  stojj  at  the  second 
and  third  rate  inns.  This  book  proves  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  author  is  en- 
thusiastic, and  calls  his  trip  a jioetical  one 
with  a jiractical  side.  The  French  inns, 
as  a rule,  in  the  rural  districts,  are  more 
primitive  than  in  England,  and  they  are 
never  without  good  cheer  in  the  way  of 
food  and  drink.  And  while  he  admits 
that  the  English  inn  has  its  good  points, 
he  sturdily  maintains  that  in  the  cuisine 
of  the  Frenchman  there  is  a subtle  art 
which  nothing  can  take  from  him.  To  all 
of  which  we  heartily  say  “Amen.”  The 
illustrations  here  are  reproduced  fronr 
photogra])hs  taken  by  INIr.  Charles  H. 
Paine,  which  are  exceptionally  fine  ex- 
amples of  what  good  ].)hotographs  should 
be. 

.\n  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
engraving ami  the  allied  processes  has 
been  organized  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Brus.sels  Soviet)’ for  Typographical  Studies, 
and  as  it  is  ])laced  under  the  high  jiat- 
ronage  of  the  Belgian  Government,  it 
))romises  to  lie  eminentl)’  successful.  The 
exhibition  will  o]>en  in  February  and 
entries  from  America  are  desired  in  order 


that  our  immense  progresses  in  the  art 
of  photo-engraving  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Europe.  It  is  obvious 
that  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  ex- 
hibitors on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
from  such  a comparison.  Full  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  secretary,  Jean  Van  Overstraeten, 
8 Rue  Josejih  Stevens,  Brussels. 

A NEW  association  which  promises  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  photo- 
gra])hic  circles  was  recently  organized  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  Photographers’ 
Association.  A committee  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  to  draft  a set  of  by-laws,  and 
officers  have  been  elected  as  follows: 
President,  William  Rundle,  Denver;  vice- 
president,  P.  E.  Brooks,  Denver;  secre- 
tary, F.  E.  Post,  Denver;  treasurer, 
Chas.  Nast,  Denver;  board  of  trustees, 
E.  E.  Wallace,  Greeley;  G.  W.  Stieglman, 
Pueblo;  A.  E.  Caswell,  Crij)ple  Creek, 
and  Joseph  Schmitz,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  Photo  Er.\  extends  its  best  wishes 
to  this  new  organization,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  live  long  and  prosper. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Rochester  Camera  Club  opened  Novem- 
ber 21  at  the  club  rooms  in  Vdlder  Arcade, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  exhibition  as  a 
whole  showed  a distinct  advancement 
over  all  previous  efforts  of  the  club  and 
speaks  well  for  Rochester,  which  is  so 
widely  known  as  a ])hotogra])hic  center. 
Among  the  princijjal  exhibitors  were 
S.  V.  Fitzsimmons,  L.  FI  Kolb,  Frank  D. 
Mundy,  Ral])h  S.  Paddock,  Vliss  Vliriam 
B.  Penfield,  William  H.  Schaffer,  H.  C. 
Spurr,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Weigel,  Edward  W. 
Keck,  Quentin  W.  Booth,  FI.  C.  Good- 
win, Louis  Lowenthal,  A.  S.  Osborn, 
Irwin  Taylor,  Fred.  W.  Brehm,  John  B. 
W'ollensak,  and  Charles  C.  Zoller.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  exhibition  Dudley 
Hoyt  exhibited  his  series  of  portraits  which 
won  the  grand  prize  at  the  national  exhi- 
bition in  Boston  last  vear. 
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Photograms  tor  1005.  Dawbarn  & 
Ward,  Ltd.,  London.  Tennant  & 
Ward,  New  York.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Not  since  the  appearance  of  the  initial 
volume,  published  in  1895,  con- 

tents of  this  favorite  annual  been  so 
attractive  as  the  present  issue.  It  is  not 
only  remarkable  that  the  illustrations 
represent  the  leading  pictorialists  of  tlie 
Old  Y'orld  and  the  New,  but  the  work  of 
each  of  them  is  most  worthily  exempli- 
fied. Rarely  have  we  seen  embodied  in 
one  volume  so  large  a number  of  interest- 
ing and  attractive  jhctures.  The  authors, 
with  exceptional  discretion,  intelligence, 
and  taste  have  undertaken  the  stupen- 
dous task  of  bringing  together  examples 
of  e\ery  school  and  of  e^'ery  clime,  and 
most  admirably  have  they  succeeded. 
It  is  an  achievement  worthy  their  well- 
known  skill  and  energy,  and  it  is  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  we  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment. To  every  person,  inter- 
ested to  note  the  sure  and  substantial 
progress  of  photography  as  a pictorial  art 
during  the  year  just  closed,  Phoiograuis 
/or  1905  presents  an  exceptional  o])por- 
tunity;  for  in  addition  to  the  150  or  more 
admirably  executed  half-tone  illustrations 
are  articles  of  pronounced  photographic 
value  by  Robert  Deniachy,  Fritz  Loescher, 
J.  C.  Stochholm,  H.  Mortimer  I,amb,  M. 
^lendez  Leon,  and  C.  R.  Carter.  The 
last-named  writer  treats  intelligently  and 
exhaustively  the  work  of  two  great  exhi- 
bitions, — The  Salon  and  The  Royal.  A 
fair  and  impartial  critic  this,  no  ax  to 
grind  and  no  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and 
broad  enough  to  bestow  praise  where  it 
is  merited,  regardless  of  nationality. 
Thus  the  Americans  fare  very  generously 
at  his  hands;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Carter  treads  the  same  heath  as 
does  the  acrimonious,  implacable  i\Ir. 
Hinton,  so  liberal,  fair-minded,  and  just 
is  he.  The  pictorialists  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have,  therefore,  a rare  treat  in 
store  for  them.  Persons  who  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  photography  and  who, 
nevertheless,  are  fond  of  pictures  of  de- 


cidedly artistic  merit,  will  linger  long  on 
the  beautifully  embellished  pages  of  PIio- 
tograms,  which,  in  all  truth,  is  wonderfully 
well  constructed  and  printed  throughout. 

It  has  been  our  jrleasure  within  a few 
days  to  give  the  Aristo  Gold  Post-card  a 
thorough  trial,  and  we  frankly  admit  that 
this  new  product  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  picture  post-card.  For 
simjjlicity  of  mani])ulation  it  stands  pre- 
eminent among  other  cards  now  on  the 
market;  in  fact,  a child  of  ordinaiy  intel- 
ligence can  easily  secure  exquisite  results. 
It  is  only  by  seeing  the  beautiful  brown  and 
purple  tones  so  readily  olrtained  that  one 
can  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  merit 
and  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  proce.s.s; 
and  every  reader  of  the  Photo  Fr.v  sh(.)uld 
im])rove  the  o])])ortunity,  so  generously 
afforded  by  the  manufacturers,  to  test  a 
sample  package  of  these  cards.  We  ju'e- 
dict  a great  future  for  the  Aristo  Gold 
Post-card,  and  congratulate  the  American 
Aristotype  Co.  upon  Ireing  the  manufac- 
turers of  a novelty  so  worthy  of  the  ]jlace 
it  holds  in  popular  favor. 

IMe  British  Jovrxal  Photographic 
.'Vlman.vc  and  Photographers’  Daily 
CoAtPANiON  FOR  iqo6.  Edited  liy 
George  E.  Brown,  F.  1.  C.  Ros.s,  Ltd., 
Ill  New  Bond  St.,  London.  G.  Gen- 
nert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York. 

As  a purely  scientific  and  ]>ractical  con- 
tribution to  photogra])hy,  no  work,  whether 
annual,  monthl}-,  or  weekly,  can  jiossibly 
excel  this  sterling  English  annual.  The 
volume  contains  a wealth  of  the  most  use- 
ful photograi)hic  knowledge,  descriptions 
of  u])-to-date  devices,  im|)rovements, 
printing  methods,  ajqiaratus,  etc.,  all  of 
the  most  practical  character.  Its  talde 
of  formulas  should  a])f>eal  strongly  to 
every  ]>hotogra])her,  jirofessional  and 
amateur  alike,  for  they  arc  derived  from 
reliable  sources  in  a country  where  pho- 
tograjihy  in  all  its  varied  branches  is 
practiced  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
and  the  highest  intelligence. 
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Our  co\er  this  month  is  one  of  the 
Rliodoclendron  Deckle  Edge  Covers  made 
by  the  Alittineague  Paper  Co.,  of  Alitti- 
neague,  Mass.  Among  the  eight  colors 
and  three  finishes  to  be  had  in  this  line 
of  co\’ers  alone,  the  jihotographer  can 
find  a backing  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
jjractically  every  ])icturc.  The  grays  and 
blacks  are  esjjecially  fine  for  winter  scenes, 
while  the  browns  are  effective  for  the 
various  sejiia  iirocesses  now  so  much  in 
\’ogue.  All  of  the  Alittineague  co\-ers 
are  absolutel}'  free  from  chemicals  and 
the  colors  are  jiermanent. 

Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekor.viiox,  II- 

LUSTRlRTE  AlON.VTSCH RIFT,  EUER  AIoD- 
ERXE  AI.VLEREI-PL.VSLIK-ARCJtlTEK- 

turA\'ohxuxgskunst-  UXD  Kuenst- 
LERiscHE  Er.vuex.vrbeitex.  Alexan- 
der Koch,  Darmstadt,  Deutschland. 
Price,  2.50  Alarks.  A'earh’  subscri])- 
tion,  26  Alarks. 

A\’e  ha\'e  at  hand  the  November  and 
December  numbers.  The  general  char- 
acter of  this  sujierb  monthly  magazine  was 
fully  described  in  the  Photo  Er.v  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  as  it  is  a firmly  established  favorite 
in  Germany,  it  is  seeking  to  make  new 
friends  in  this  country,  where  the  best  of 
German  ingenuity  and  taste  in  construc- 
tive abilit}^  finds  ready  appreciation. 
The  Germans,  under  the  guidance  of 
nati\'e  architects  jiossessed  with  original 
ideas  — as  brilliantly  e.xemplified  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Eair,  and  esjiecially 
in  the  newer  residence  sections  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  other  imjiortant  cities  of 
the  empire  — are  de\elo])ing  a st_\'le  of 


domestic  architecture  peculiarly  their  own. 
jMuch  thought,  productive  of  excellent 
results,  is  also  given  to  interior  decoration 
and  furnishings  and  the  general  effect  is 
one  of  simjjlicity  combined  with  solidity, 
suggesting  the  severely  classical,  one 
might  say,  yet  making  for  convenient  ulil- 
ity,  with  a cjuiet  apjjeal  to  the  demands 
of  the  unpretentious  Haiisjrau.  Another 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  Deutsche 
Kunst  und  Dekomtion  is  the  German  fine 
arts,  dealing,  however,  only  with  their 
most  modern  phase.  In  painting  Ger- 
many is  in  a ]jeculiar  state  of  transition, 
— reform,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call 
it.  The  artists  of  the  brush  seem  to  be 
somewhat  in  a tangle,  as  viewed  by  the 
antics  in  which  some  of  the  ultra-modern 
spirits  are  indulging.  Among  the  rational 
workers  — there  are  a few,  however  — 
is  Arthur  A'olkmann,  the  notable  painter- 
sculptor,  whose  two-sided  ability  forms 
the  princi]>al  art  theme  of  the  November 
issue. 

Eifteen  superb  half-tones  amply  dem- 
onstrate the  rare  creative  genius  of  this 
young  German  artist,  at  'present  giving 
vent  to  his  ])roductive  ability  at  Rome. 
Though  a painter  of  uncommon  talents, 
he  e.xcels  as  a scul])tor,  in  which  cajjacity 
he  inclines  emphatically  towards  the 
Greek  ideal  in  the  nobility,  refinement, 
and  elevated  character  of  his  conceptions. 
The  full  page  nude  figures,  so  excellently 
rejjroduced  in  the  November  number,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  suggest  the 
highest  development  of  Greek  art  of  the 
period  of  Pericles. 


'^oolqnff  Woff)  iVays. 


"December  F'eatures 

The  Second  American  Salon 

H.v  WlLEKKl)  A.  i-KEN<  ir,  Ph.  I). 
Fine  Art  The  Problem  of  Photography 
I'niin 'I  11  P At'ADIGMY,  London 
Snow  Pictures 

lly  J'nii,.  M.  Hi  I. ICY 
The  Camera  in  a Dieam  City 
By  \V.  (i.  CoK'niEJ.l, 


F'ebrua.ry  F'ecilurej 

A New  England  Professional 

By'lllo.MAS  ilAKKlSoN  (.’PM.MINO 
Interiors  by  Flashlight 
B,\  I'lm..  iM.  IDJ.EY 
How  to  Rightly  Photograph  the  Moon 
By  IIAKOU)  llETrilGNSON 
Photography  in  Worcester 

ii\  Wil  l RED  A.  I'RIN(  II,  Ph.  1>. 
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We  have  received  the  following  letter, 
which  is  self-explanatory:  — 

New  York,  Dec.  g,  1905. 
Paul  Eournier,  Esq., 

East  Aurora,  E.  .•  — 

Dear  Sir,  — \\’e  have  noticed  in  some 
of  the  Photograjjhic  ^Magazines,  one  of 
vour  advertisements,  wherein  you  offer 
to  sell  photographic  goods  to  any  one 
writing  to  you  within  thirty  days,  at  the 
regular  dealers’  discounts.  You  name 
further  a certain  number  of  firms  whose 
goods  are  supj)osed  to  be  obtainable  at 
those  terms.  (Air  firm  is  one  of  them. 

Y'ithout  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  pointing  out  to  you  the  utter 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  promise 
made  in  your  advertisement,  we  j^rotest 
in  uncfiuivocal  terms  against  the  use  you 
have  made  of  our  name  without  our  con- 
sent,, and  in  a way  lial)le  to  mislead  our 
customers  as  well  as  the  trade  in  general. 

Y’hile  we  are  not  belonging  to  the 
trust,  we  are  not  anti-trust  dealers. 
Neither  do  we  wish  to  appear  as  fight- 
ing the  trust,  which  the  terms  of  your 
advertisement  may  cause  peoj)le  to  sur- 
mise. Far  less  do  we  wish  to  have  it 
appear  as  if  we  were  giving  you  our  su]>- 
port  in  the  umjualifiable  business  propo- 
sition vou  are  making  to  photographers. 
Y e wish,  therefore,  to  impress  iq.ion  vou 
in  unmistakable  terms,  that  in  no  way, 
matter,  shajje,  or  form,  do  we  allow  you 
henceforward  to  make  use  of  our  name 
in  your  advertisements,  this  without  prej- 
udice of  any  further  action  which  we 
mav  deem  fit  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Ye  trust  you  will  take  good  note  of 
the  present  rerpiest,  and  remain 
^'ours  truly, 

C.  P.  (loERZ  Optical  Y’orks. 

IMPORT.VNT  TO  DEALERS 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Perlin  Aniline  Y’orks  to  recognize  legiti- 
mate dealers,  and  dealers  only,  in  ex- 
tending a trade  discount,  and  we  wisli 
to  emphatically  .state  that  this  policy 


has  not  been  changed.  Also  we  wish 
to  correct  any  false  impression  that  may 
arise  from  a recent  ad\’ertisenient  which 
ap])ears  in  some  of  the  photograjihic 
journals,  to  the  effect  that  our  goods  are 
to  be  sold  to  consumers  at  dealers’  dis- 
counts. As  this  announcement  was  made 
without  our  knowledge  and  our  name 
used  witliout  permission,  we  feel  that 
the  above  explanation  is  due,  not  onlv 
to  the  dealer  but  to  the  consumer.  Also, 
this  advertisement  attempts  to  classify 
us  as  regards  our  business  policy.  This 
statement  is  a deliberate  falsehood  and 
an  attemjit  to  mislead  ])ros])ective  buyers, 
for  in  the  conducting  of  our  business 
we  do  not  know  the  apjilication  of  the 
word  “trust”  or  “anti-trust.” 

As  we  value  our  re].)utation  highly,  it 
is  our  intention  that  our  good  name  shall 
not  be  traded  upon  by  any  one  to  ad- 
vance their  business  interests  or  to  pro- 
mote any  advertising  scheme. 

Being  the  manufacturers  of  the  follow- 
ing articles,  Metol,  Amidol,  Rodinal, 
Eikonogen,  AGF.\  Pyro,  AGFA  Inten- 
sifier,  AGFA  Reducer,  Blitzlicht,  AGf’A 
Isolar  Dry  Plates,  and  ,\GFA  Eantern 
Slide  Plates,  and  jiroprietors  of  the  well- 
known  AGFA  trade-mark,  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  promote  the  sale  of  our  goods 
in  a way  that  is  in  keeping  with  good 
business  methods,  and  we  would  suggest, 
as  a protection  to  all  purchasers  of  our 
products,  that  they  carefully  note  that 
the  .\GF.\  trade-mark  is  on  everv  jiack- 
age,  and  therelw  avoid  anv  possible  ]>it- 
falls. 

Yours  truly, 

BERLIN  .\NIF1NE  Y’URKS. 

F.  Harry  Hall, 
Mgr.  Photographic  Dept. 

Y’e  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  bargain  advertisement  of 
Y'illiams,  Brown  N Earle,  found  else- 
where in  these  pages.  Among  the  articles 
listed  one  can  find  valuable  ])hotographic 
material  at  a ver\-  low  ])rice. 

6q 


Carl  ZEISS  (Jena) 

TESSAR”£6.3 


This  incomparable  product  of  the  Zeiss 
(Jena)  VII.  a Series  Is  an  ideal  example  of 
lens  perfection  in  the  making  of  rapid  object- 
ives to  meet  the  all-round  requirements  of 
discriminating  amateurs. 


Unequaled  for  Sharpness,  Bril- 
liancy, Uniformity,  Correction, 
Depth,  and  Speed. 


Illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  covering 
the  entire  Zeiss  series  mailed  on  request 


OPTICIAN 


Sole  U.  S.  Agent  for 
ZEISS  (JENA)  LENSES 

104  EAST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Also  125  West  42d  St.  and  650  Madison  Ave. 


BRANCHES:  MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


THE  STUDIO  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 


.\s  we  are  constantly  receivin';  second 
cliange  for 

you  would  I We  Buy,  Sell,  and  Exchange 

rite 


cameras  and  lenses  in  ex- 
other  goods. 


do  well  to 
your  wants 

in  that  line,  as  we  probahly  can  sujiply  tlieni,  and  you  will  save  money. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

C.  W.  SHEPARD,  Sliidio  Hide  . 110  Trcmont  St.,  Boston 


Don’t  Worry,  Work  ! Are  the 

and  Quickly.  No  “rattle”  or 
“ click”  in  opening.  A professional 
studio  shutter  with  a record  for 
durability’-  and  results.  No  Worry 
if  a Packard  is  used.  Whether  it  be 
an  infant  or  a group,  you  can  make 
the  Exposure  without  the  kuowl 
edgeof  anyone  but  yourself.  Made 
in  sizes  from  inch  opening  up  to  6%  inch  inclusive; 
and  “TIME  ” exposures  only, or  “time ” and  “instanta- 
neous.” Very  fast,  yet  low’  in  price.  Ask  the  makers 
for  descriptive  booklet  and  prices.  Packard’s  may  be 
had  of  ALE  DEALERS  or  direct  from  MICH.  PHOTO 
SHUTTP'R  CO.,  Makers,  206  E.  Water  St.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Other  makes  repaired. 


For  RETOUCHING  Buy 

DIXON’S  graphIte  PENCILS 

Mention  this  Paper  and  Send  i6c.,  Stamps,  for  Samples 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


1\TIRING  from  an  established  business  of  30 
years  (18  years  in  this  studio),  will  sell  my  gal- 
lery, equipped  to  14  x 17,  very  reasonable,  to  a 
first-class  photographer,  or  will  sell  good  will.  Own 
building;  will  give  lease.  H.  M.  OLLIVIER.  466  5lh 
Avenue,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISER 


How  to  Improve  Bad 
Negatives 

By  EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB 

Photo  Expert 

Cloth,  $1.00 

Published  by  Photo-American  Pub.  Co. 

STAMFORD. CONS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  and  a 
free  copy  of"  Camerists’  Guide  ” 


E^astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


“ THE,  MODERN  WAY  IN 
PICTURE  MAKING.’* 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  COMMON 

SENSE  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED  FOR 

THE  AMATEUR.  PRICE  $1.00. 

“The  Modern  Way  in  Picture 
Making’’  is  superbly  illustrated. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr., 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  F.  M.  Stead- 
man, Wm.  S.  Ritch,  Robert  Demachy, 
James  A.  Sinclair,  Bernard  Alfieri. 

The  book  contains  nearly  200  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  enameled  paper. 
It  is  cloth  bound  and  the  title  is  in 
gold.  On  sale  at  all  Kodak  dealers. 

Press  Comments. 

CLEAR  AND  CONCISE. 

Everything  is  explained  in  such  a clear 
concise  manner  that  even  the  young  jrho- 
tographer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  directions. — Photo  American. 

COMPREHENSIVE. 

It  is  arranged  in  a most  comprehensive 
mannerand  the  publication  will  find  instant 
acceptance  by  those  who  desire  a first- 
class  text-book.  Among  the  noticeable 
contributions  are  those  from  the  pens  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more and  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr. — Wil- 
son’s  Photographic  Magazine. 

EVERY  PHASE. 

This  book  covers,  very  thoroughly,  every 
phase  of  photography  that  will  interest  the 
amateur.  The  space  devoted  to  the  theo- 
retical part  is  brief,  but  sufficient ; then 
possible  subjects  are  dealt  with  at  great 
length,  including  “Out-door  Work,” 
“Street  Scenes,”  “Landscape,”  “Pictorial 
Photography,”  “ Portraiture  at  Home  by 
Daylight  and  Flashlight,”  also  “Interiors.” 
Then  follow  all  the  essential  technical  pro- 
cesses, and  last  of  all,  some  interesting 
special  articles. — Photo  Beacon. 

CAN  BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

The  average  book  is  generally  padded 
or  so  prosy  that  it  is  no  wcnder  that  the 
bulk  of  the  authors  are  an  impecunious  set, 
but  could  they  prepare  such  a book  as 
“The  Modern  Way  in  Picture  Making,” 
then  they  would  have  something  useful. 


right  to  the  point  and  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. We  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  as  being  the  best  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Everything  is  treated  in  a 
simple  manner,  thoroughly  exploited  by 
people  who  do  know  how  and  they  tell  it 
so  they  can  be  understood. — The  Camera. 

PRACTICAL. 

All  in  all,  the  book  is  worth  many  times 
its  modest  price  to  anyone  interested  in 
photography,  and  the  fact  that  it  comes 
from  the  Kodak  press  is  a guarantee  of 
its  thoroughly  practical  nature. — Camera 
Craft. 

TO  THE  POINT. 

Every  phase  of  photography  is  handled 
by  experts,  and  the  matter  is  all  clear  cut 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  noticeable  that 
practical,  hard,  solid  facts  have  a promi- 
nent place  in  this  book,  while  the  theoreti- 
cal side  is  merely  touciied  upon  to  the 
extent  of  explaining  why  things  are  so 
and  why  not. — Pro/essio?tal  and  Amateur 
Photographer. 

CLEVERLY  WRITTEN. 

A cleverly  written  book  for  the  amateur 
photographer,  and  while  specially  written 
with  reference  to  picture  making  by  the 
Kodak  system,  it  contains  a vast  fund  of 
jiractical  information  for  the  photographer 
using  any  camera  and  working  with  or 
without  a system.  The  chapters  on  Pic- 
torial Photography,  Portraiture  at  Home, 
Out-of-Door  Portraiture  and  Portraiture  by 
P'lash light  contain  suggestions  of  great 
value  to  even  the  photographer  classing 
himself  as  a “ pictorialist.” — Photographic 
Times. 
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A NEW  ENGLAND  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Random  Photographs  by  Charles  A.  Hoyle  op  Boston 

THOMAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  liy  those  who  follow  the  Photographic  Exhibits 
of  this  country  that  our  portrait  studies  are  often  lacking  in  distinction. 
The  lighting  and  posing  may  be  good  and  the  general  technique  excel- 
lent; the  subjects  themselves  may  be  more  or  less  remarkable;  but  as 
they  appear  in  the  finished  photographs,  they  are  somehow  lacking  in  per- 
sonahty.  They  are  not  piliotographs  of  real  personages.  The  photographer 
has  evidently  failed  to  render  that  cvhich  is  distinctive  in  his  subject.  Of  course, 
if  the  subject  has  no  distinction  that  mduIcI  appeal  to  a cultivated  intellect,  but 
only  that  \vhich  interests  and  amuses  his  friends  and  accpiaintances,  then  the 
picture  has  no  right  to  be  hung  as  a sample  of  good  portraiture  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. But  there  are  feev  subjects  who  will  not  show  in  some  way  by  outline  of 
form,  in  movement  or  repose,  some  distinction  of  mind  or  body  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  our  common  humanity.  For  instance,  in  Sargent’s  paintings 
the  most  striking  quality  is  always  that  of  distinction.  In  Millet’s  peasant 
studies,  though  their  bodies  arc  bent  and  bowed  witli  toil,  they  are  exceedingly 
dignified  and  noble  withal.  Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  “Mother”  and  his  “Girl 
in  White”  are  filled  with  imposing  distinction.  Such  pictures  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  work  of  the  painter,  who  is  an  artist,  and  the  work  of  the 
man,  who  is  only  a skilled  workman. 

In  most  French  and  German  portrait  photographs  there  is  a distinction 
that  is  quite  marked  and  one  that  is  easy  to  understand.  They  seem  to  catch 
the  impression  of  distinction  in  the  personality  of  their  subjects  which  the 
American  photographer  often  fails  to  render.  And  though  they  may  err  in 
their  conceptions  of  the  character  of  their  subjects,  their  pictures  are  never 
commonplace,  but  are  always  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  These  thoughts 
have  been  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  pictures  of  Charles  A.  Hoyle  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  generation  of  photographers 
of  this  city.  His  juctures  are  fine  portrait  studies  of  e.xccllent  cpiality.  They 
represent  a high  general  average  of  American  professional  work.  Yet,  if  any 
criticism  might  be  offered,  it  is  that  like  most  American  photographs  they  lack 
the  one  touch  of  individuality  and  distinction  that  the  French  or  German  artist 
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might  give  them,  if  he  understood  American  life  as  the  American  photographer 
should  understand  it.  And  this  criticism  is  not  offered  in  disparagement  of 
American  photography,  but  is  only  a plea  for  a National  School  of  Photography. 

Within  a period  of  six  years,  quietly  and  without  any  ostentation,  Mr. 
Hoyle  has  been  steadily  climbing  the  ladder  of  success  in  picture  making. 
Among  the  conditions  laid  down  for  success,  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  manual, 
is  a natural  aptitude,  thorough  technical  training,  and  a just  appreciation  of 
standards.  The  unit  of  labor  should  be  an  intelligent  man,  whose  ability  is 
used  as  a whole,  and  not  subdivided  for  commercial  purposes.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying,  that  the  motives  of  the  true  artist  should  be  the  love  of 
good  and  beautiful  work  as  applied  to  useful  service  and  the  need  of  making 
an  adequate  livelihood.  In  no  case,  can  it  be  primarily  the  love  of  gain.  The 
results  aimed  at,  are  the  training  of  a true  craftsman,  the  developing  of  industry 
and  character  in  connection  with  artistic  work,  and  the  raising  of  standards 
of  beauty  in  objects  of  use.  In  all  these  facts  we  believe  that  Mr.  Hoyle  has 
made  good.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron,  Me.,  and 
his  photographic  bent  was  so  marked,  even  then,  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
during  his  vacation  days  in  the  Stanley  Studio  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  and  at  Old 
Orchard  Beach.  Later  on,  he  came  to  Boston  and  worked  several  years  with 
Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  the  present  executive  head  of  the  National  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  of  America.  Meanwhile,  his  thirst  for  art  knowledge  was 
so  great  and  his  desire  to  excel  in  his  chosen  profession  so  insistent  that  he 
studied  at  the  Cowles  Art  School  and  at  the  Boston  Evening  Drawing  School. 
Here,  his  knowledge  of  composition,  light,  and  perspective  was  increased,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  light  and  shade  was  learned,  and  a beginning  was  made  for  a broad 
and  liberal  art  education  that  has  since  served  him  in  good  stead.  About  this  time, 
1897,  an  opportunity  came  to  purchase  the  Frees  Studio  at  288  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  and  the  young  photographer  was  not  slow  to  improve  this  opportunity. 
In  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Hoyle,  who  was  a former  art  student,  he  opened 
this  studio  and  carried  it  on  successfully  for  five  years.  Some  of  the  best 
people  in  the  citv  were  soon  numbered  among  his  clients.  In  1902  the  pres- 
ent studio  at  t;68  Boylston  Street  was  erected.  The  winning  personality  and 
gentle  insistence  of  Mrs.  Hoyle  that  the  standard  of  the  Ho}Ie  Studio  should  be 
only  of  the  highest  and  best,  have  probably  added  more  to  their  joint  success 
than  any  other  single  influence.  The  difference  between  true  works  of  art  in 
photography  and  “mere  art  photographs”  is,  that  the  latter  are  made  to  sell 
and  a];peal  to  the  love  of  display  in  the  buyer,  while  the  former  are  made  for 
use  and  its  ajjpropriate  beauty,  — and  appeal  to  love  of  use  and  beauty  in  the 
buyer.  Good  workmanship  in  photographs  is  essential  always,  but  the  right 
motive  is  what  gi\’es  to  good  workmanship  its  life  and  interest.  Hence  these  pic- 
tures are  not  only  interesting  to  look  at,  but  beautiful  as  well;  because  they  are 
inspii'ed  by  the  right  motive,  — a love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  In  seek- 
ing to  give  expression  to  this  love  in  his  pictures,  Mr.  Hoyle  is  happy  in  the 
highest  sense,  because  he  is  conscious  of  making  progress.  Day  by  day  the 


spirit  grows  strong  through  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  just  as  a muscle  grows 
strong  through  frecpient  use.  Expression  is  necessary  to  life  and  growth. 

To  express  one’s  self  rightly,  whether  it  be  in  music,  poetry,  or  the 
subtlety  of  beautiful  lines  in  pictures,  is  to  live  and  expand.  Moreover, 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  secure  right  expression  in  his 
pictures  involves  the  very  marrow  of  his  heart  and  character,  because 
it  means  the  habit  of  always  doing  his  best.  “The  man  who  does  every- 
thing to  a hnish  has  a feeling  of  serenity,  is  not  easily  thrown  off  his  balance, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear,”  says  the  editor  of  Success.  He  can  look  the  world  in 
the  face  because  he  feels  conscious  that  he  has  not  put  shoddy  into  anything, 
that  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  shams,  and  that  he  has  always  done  his 
level  best.  This  sense  of  efficiency,  of  being  master  of  one’s  craft,  of  being 
equal  to  any  emergency;  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  ability  to  do  with 
superiority  whatever  one  undertakes,  will  give  soul  satisfaction  which  a half- 
hearted, slipshod  worker  never  knows.  When  a man  feels  throbbing  within 
him  the  power  to  do  what  he  undertakes  as  well  as  it  possibly  can  be  done,  and 
all  of  his  faculties  say  “Amen”  to  what  he  is  doing,  and  give  their  uncpialified 
approval  to  his  efforts  — this  is  happiness. 

It  is  with  this  consciousness  that  Mr.  Hoyle  has  won  his  great  success 
in  picture  making.  He  has  the  habit,  well  delincfl,  of  always  trying  to  do  his 
best.  In  these  dainty  photographs  there  is  a thoroughness  of  treatment,  a 
lightness  of  touch,  and  a noticeable  freedom  from  the  conventional  ways  of 
doing  things.  One  feels  that  the  photographer  is  moi'e  interested  in  life  per- 
haps than  in  art  or  photography,  and  he  is  so  full  of  his  subject  that  his  ])ic- 
tures  radiate  it. 

There  is  not  a dull  or  uninteresting  picture  in  his  whole  collection,  and  each 
one  reflects  the  artist’s  personality.  After  all,  it  is  the  personal  element  more 
than  anything  else  which  has  given  photogra])hy  its  recognition  as  a line  art. 
Says  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  picture  is  but  an  autobiographical  statement;  it 
is  the  man  and  not  the  facts  that  may  awaken  our  admiration;  for,  unless  we 
feel  his  presence  and  know  his  genius,  the  ])icturc  is  nothing  but  a collection 
of  incidents.  It  is  not  the  work  but  the  worker,  not  the  paint  but  the  painter,” 
not  the  photograph  but  the  photographer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hlr.  Hoyle  is  a financial  as  well  as  an  artistic- 
success.  Within  three  years  he  has  erected  a second  studio  at  hlagnolia,  hfass., 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  summer  resorts  on  the  North  Shore.  Here  his  suc- 
cess has  been  ccjually  marked,  and  he  counts  among  his  friends  and  patrons 
some  of  the  best  people  from  the  West  and  South.  With  all  his  good  fortune 
and  success,  he  has  kept  a very  level  head.  He  is  still  modest  and  unassuming, 
with  a strong  aversion  to  notoriety  of  any  sort,  his  only  ambition  being  to  reach 
still  loftier  ideals  in  his  pictures.  “I  buy  the  ])ictures  of  hlauvc,”  remarked 
a clerg}-man  in  Paris,  “because  he  puts  into  them  what  I try  to  get  into  my 
sermons,  simplicity,  suggestiveness,  and  logical  sc(juence.”  Perhaps  the  ])ub- 
lic  reasons  the  same  way,  when  it  buys  the  Hoyle  pictures. 
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CHARLES  A.  HOYLE 
LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  HOC 


CHARLES  A.  IKJVLE 
CHILD  STI  DY 


CHARLES  A.  HOVLE 
CURIOSITY 


CHARLf:S  A.  HOYLE 
PORTRAIT  OF  MR  S 


CHARLES  A.  HOYLE 
MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


HARLES  A.  HOYLE 
MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


CHARLES  A,  IIOYLF. 
CHILI)  STUDY 


CHARLES  A.  HOYLE 
MRS.  H.  AND  CHILD 


CHARLES  A.  HOYLE 
AN  ABSORBING  STORY 


N.  L.  STEBBINS  OLD  IRONSIDES 

PRESERVE  OED  IRONSIDES 

OX  January  20  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  presence  of  a distinguished 
company  of  public  men,  received  the  large  petition  of  the  people 
of  Alassachusetts  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  the  frigate 
“Constitution”  as  proposed  by  Secretary  Bonaparte  of  the  Navy 

Department. 

The  words  of  the  petition  were  painted  in  water  colors  on  a drum  head, 
beneath  a remarkable  oil  painting,  by  Eric  Pape  of  Boston,  representing  the 
“Constitution”  as  she  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  her  famous  encounter 
with  the  English  frigate  “Guerriere.”  The  signatures,  which  included  those 
of  almost  every  Massachusetts  man  of  note,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  old  frigate,  occupy  a length  of  170  feet,  and  if  the  names 
had  been  written  in  a single  column,  the  length  would  have  exceeded  the  height 
of  the  Washington  Monument. 

After  considerable  discussion  in  official  circles  it  seems  to  be  agreefl  that 
the  old  fighting  vessel  shall  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  con- 
dition, and  the  Photo  Era  wishes  to  join  the  patriotic  citizens  of  iNIassachusetts 
in  urging  that  this  national  and  State  relic  of  Revolutionary  times  be  preserved 
at  Boston  near  the  wharf  from  which  she  started  for  the  wars. 
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HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  MOON  RIGHTLY 


HAROLD  HUTCHINSON 

Photography,  be  it  called  an  art  or  a science,  still  possesses  many 
problems  to  sustain  the  interest  of  both  amateur  and  professional 
in  the  keen  pursuit  of  their  solution.  The  whole  subject  is  but  young. 
Among  the  most  enjoyable  branches,  however,  and  perhaps  because 
they  are  among  the  more  difficult  in  which  to  achieve  success,  are  telephotog- 
raphy and  night  photograpliy ; with  both  of  these  we  shall  have  some  concern 
herein. 

Telephotography  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  taking  of  astronomical 
photographs  by  means  of  a telescope,  nor  shall  we  deal  with  astronomical  photog- 
raphy except  in  the  most  amateurish  fashion,  but  is  usually  the  taking  of  objects 
more  or  less  distant  on  a much  larger  scale  than  is  possible  with  the  photographic 
lenses  commonly  in  use.  This  requires  the  employment  of  a special  lens  system 
known  as  the  telephotographic  lens.  This  instrument  was  foreshadowed  some 
seventy  years  ago  when  Peter  Barlow,  in  1834,  in  a communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  remarked  upon  certain  advantages  that  might  be  fouml  in  the  use  of 
negative  lenses,  in  telescopes,  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  positive  glasses. 
The  principle  was  made  use  of  astronomically  at  rare  intervals  until,  some 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  mention  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  applying  the 
Galilean  telescope,  or  opera  glass,  to  the  production  of  large  terrestrial  images. 
In  1891  patents  by  various  well-known  lens  makers  were  applied  for  almost 
simultaneously,  and  the  telephoto  became  an  assured  fact.  Briefly,  it  is  a 
system  in  which  the  application  of  a negative  lens  as  the  posterior  element  of 
a combination  in  which  the  anterior  element  is  a high  grade  positive  results  in 
the  production  of  enlarged  images.  That  is  to  say,  the  system  will  produce 
images  much  larger  than  would  the  positive  alone.  Moreo\'er,  the  size  of  these 
larger  images  may  be  varied  by  a mechanical  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
distance  between  the  positive  and  negative  lenses  in  combination.  As  an  offset 
to  this  convenience  in  usage  are  the  facts  that  the  time  of  exposure  necessary 
to  impress  an  image  on  the  photographic  plate  must  be  greatly  lengthened  when 
the  telephoto  is  used,  that  the  camera  must  be  very  firmly  erected,  etc.  Granted 
time  enough,  however,  and  certain  other  conditions,  ami  the  telephoto  proves 
a most  A’aluable  instrument.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  is  printed 
above  that  telephoto  ex|)osures  always  consume  a considerable  time  — indeed 
they  last  only  for  a fraction  of  a second  under  the  best  conditions  — but  that  the 
exj)Osures  are  very  long  comj)ared  to  those  needed  for  an  ordinary  lens  under 
like  conditions  of  object  and  light.  Finally,  no  mention  is  made  aboi’e  of  the 
fact  that  the  telephoto  is  extremely  useful  at  times  for  the  photography  of  com- 
paratively near  objects,  as  such  use  has  no  immediate  bearing  for  us. 

By  night  photograjihy,  herein,  is  not  meant  the  taking  of  jdiotographs  by 
artificial  light,  such  as  gas,  flash-light,  or  electricity,  for  such  means  are  often 
an  aid  to  the  enthusiast  during  the  davlight  hours,  but  rather  the  impression 
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of  the  plate  mainly  or  wholly  by  the  natural  light  of  tlie  moon  or  stars.  Tlie 
word  mainly  is  advisedly  used,  in  that  many  street  scenes  and  other  ]:>icturcs 
taken  at  night  necessarily  include  and  are  partially  made  by  artiheial  light.  It 
is  perfectly  possible,  however,  and  often  easier,  to  rely  u])on  natural  sources 
alone. 

Successful  photography  at  night  is  com])arativcly  of  recent  date,  the 
well-known  views  of  London  by  Paul  hlartin  about  1896  or  1897  l:)eing  among 
the  earlier  cxamjdes,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  tlie  ])ioneer  in  tins  held.  Following 
his  have  come  many  other  jjhotographs,  till  not  only  landscapes  have  been  in- 
cluded, but  such  ephemeral  objects  as  bursting  rockets,  anfl  other  forms  of 
fireworks.  Lightning  flashes  are  particularly  easy.  The  astronomer  plots 
the  stars  of  heaven  on  his  jihotographic  plate  and  calls  it  good.  But  to  him 
who  seeks  in  night  photography  the  e.xpression  of  an  artistic  imjjulse,  a land- 
scape, taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  possible  meaning,  possesses  the  greatest 
charm.  hlany  attractive  pictures  have  been  jiroduced,  and  illustrated  in  this 
magazine,  relying  often  for  the  best  pictorial  effect  upon  the  presence  of  snow 
or  water  upon  the  ground,  for  both  of  these  lend  reflected  light  as  well  as  aid  the 
beauty  of  the  composition.  Few  jihotograjihs,  if  any,  ha\x-  included  the  moon. 
While  dejiending  on  its  light  for  the  making  of  the  negative,  the  princijxil  lu- 
minary of  the  night,  and  one  that  so  frequently  aiding  the  painter  by  its  jiresence 
would  seem  most  fitting  for  introduction  into  a ])ictorial  i)hotogra]jh,  has  been 
markedly  neglected  by  the  ])hotographer.  \Mien  this  fact  is  called  to  the  atten- 
tion, does  it  not  seem  strange?  .And  yet  he  has  the  best  of  reasons;  the  task 
has  been  beyond  his  means  to  accomplish,  or,  at  least,  he  has  thought  so  — much 
the  same  thing  from  a jiractical  point  of  view. 

Let  us  see  what  some  fif  the  difficulties  are  that  have  stood  in  the  wav  of 
such  photograjfliing  of  the  moon.  Every  one  understands  that  a certain  amount 
of  light,  be  it  direct  upon  the  object  or  reflected,  is  necessary  to  impress  an 
image  on  a sensitive  photograjfliic  plate;  and  further,  that  the  duration  of  the 
exposure  varies  more  or  less  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  ])late.  While  this  time  may  be  but  the  infinitesimal  part  of  a 
second,  say  one-thousandth,  for  a bright  object  under  a .strong  sunlight,  vet 
for  a land,scape  under  the  weak  light  of  even  a full  unclouded  moon,  the  ex- 
fiosure  mu.st  be  from  three  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  with  the  best  grarle  lenses. 
With  poorer  instruments,  a moon  obscured  by  clouds,  or  but  partly  illumined, 
the  exposure  may  run  into  hfiurs;  and  this  in  sjiite  of  some  snow  or  water  to 
aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  light.  The  source  of  the  light  is  .stronger  than 
any  reflection,  however  bright;  when  that  reflection  must  come  from  dull  terres- 
trial objects,  the  difference  is  enormous,  'riius,  for  exanqile,  while  the  objects 
on  the  earth  may  need  one  hour  to  imjire.ss  their  image,  even  in  outline,  u])on 
the  plate,  the  moon,  which  jirovides  the  light,  will  require  but  a number  of 
seconds  to  do  the  like  for  its  own  form.  It  will  rearlilv  be  understood  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  a view  including  both  the  moon  and  the  land- 
scape, one  or  the  other  will  be  hf)pelessly  over  or  under  exposed. 
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Yet  again,  let  us  suppose  an  extremely  favorable  case,  when  by  favor  of 
newly  fallen  snow  the  reflected  light  is  strong  and  the  landscape  exposure  may 
be  reduced  to  a few  minutes.  Ah!  Here  perhaps  the  difficulty  may  not  prove 
too  great  to  bridge.  Let  us  see.  The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  about 
one  half  of  one  degree.  This  being  so,  it  will  take  not  far  from  two  minutes  for 
it  to  change  its  ap]jarent  position  in  the  sky  by  an  amount  equal  to  its  own  width. 
Unfortunately  it  moves  a corresponding  distance  on  the  photographic  plate  in 
the  same  time.  By  consequence,  if  the  exposure  be  lengthened  sufficiently  to 
include  the  landscape,  the  moon  will  appear  in  the  picture,  not  as  a disc,  but 
as  a more  or  less  elongated  streak  of  lirightness  across  the  sky.  Plainly  this 
will  not  do;  and  yet  if  the  exposure  be  limited  to  the  few  seconds  necessary  to 
take  a flistinct  image  of  the  moon,  no  trace  of  other  objects  will  be  found  upon 
the  plate.  Various  attemjits  have  been  made  to  overcome  these  obstacles, 
some  of  which  may  be  dismissed  with  a word.  First,  there  were  the  cases  of 
masquerading  the  sun  into  an  apjiearance  of  his  weaker  sister.  Underexposed 
plates  with  a strong  sky  posed  as  “moonlight  effects.”  They  were  very  pretty, 
some  of  them,  answered  very  well  to  some  extent,  but  were  not  genuine,  and 
not  one  of  them  exhibited  even  a jjretenderl  moon.  It  was  always  just  behind 
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the  clouds,  the  reason  for  which  will  be  given  later.  They  then  reversed  the 
process  and  took  a landscape  with  so-called  undere.xposure  under  a clear  sun, 
showing  shadows.  Later  the  moon  was  taken  on  a separate  plate  and  “double- 
printed”  into  the  daylight  landscape.  Once  more  a makeshift,  and  the  result 
questionable  as  to  a truthful  rendering  of  the  appearance  of  a moonlight  night. 
The  next  and  best  method  was  to  photograph  the  moon  with  a proper  exposure, 
usually  when  about  to  set.  Then  the  lens  would  be  covered  and  the  photog- 
rapher could  amuse  himself  with  his  pipe,  his  bowl,  and  his  tiddlers  three,  until 
that  moon  had  set.  And  the  sooner  it  set  the  better.  The  troublesome  moon 
once  out  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  landscape  coukl  be  taken  in  the  faint  light  of 
night  at  the  elegant  leisure  of  the  gentleman  with  the  [)i])e.  This  was  genuine 
and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  satisfy.  Why  flid  it  not  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  a painting,  the  moon  appears  in  ])roper  proportion 
to  the  other  objects,  and  the  eye  is  satisfied.  In  reality  it  is  painted  too  large. 
This  is  evident  when  explaining  a photograph  made  under  the  method  last 
outlined.  The  moon  is  there;  but  what  a moon  — a puny,  insignificant  affair, 
a dot,  a pin-head  moon!  Scientifically  accurate,  it  was  impos.sible  to  content 
the  mind  with  an  image  of  a diameter  often  but  about  one  one-hundredth  part 


of  the  width  of  the  photograph.  And  this  also  is  the  reason  why  the  sun  was 
always  behind  those  clouds;  its  image  is  scarcely  more  imposing  than  the  moon’s. 
The  task  still  remained  to  photograph  the  moon  and  have  it  appear  of  apparently 
correct  dimensions  to  the  eye.  And  here  at  last  the  means  will  be  found  in  that 
same  telephotographic  lens  which  has  been  lying  at  hand  these  ten  years  past. 
Let  the  landscape  be  photographed,  with  an  ordinary  positive  lens,  when  the 
moon  is  high  in  the  heavens.  If  a lens  of  moderately  long  focus  be  used,  and 
pointed  southerly,  the  shadows  will  fall  toward  the  observer,  but  the  moon 
itself  be  high  out  of  vision.  After  a sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  the  ter- 
restrial objects,  substitute  a telephoto  lens,  elevate  the  front  of  the  camera  to 
bring  the  moon’s  image  within  the  field  of  the  plate,  and  the  cjueen  of  the  night 
may  be  photographed  on  a scale  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  In  practice  it  will 
be  found  unwise  to  attempt  a diameter  exceeding  about  one  half  inch,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  longer  exposures  are  required  for  larger  images  with  this  lens, 
and  that  the  moon  stubbornly  refuses  to  bide  the  best  of  any  modern  Joshua. 
An  image  of  such  a size,  however,  will  appear  ample,  even  on  the  largest  plates. 

While  the  correct  process  has  been  given  above  in  a few'  words,  it  should 
not  be  supposed  that  the  successful  taking  of  such  a ])hotograph  is  a matter  of 
no  rlifficulty  whatever,  though  on  tlie  moderately  expert  it  will  impose  but  a 
little  extra  care.  There  are  the  shadows  to  be  considered,  wherefore  the  tele- 
photograi)hic  image  must  be  carefully  and  correctly  placed  upon  the  plate; 
hence  the  ach'ice  to  take  the  moon  wtII  in  the  south.  It  will  then  merely  be 
necessary  to  s])ace  it  somewdiere  near  the  center  of  the  j)late.  But  if  water, 
or  other  brilliant  rellecting  surface,  be  included,  the  task  at  once  is  complicated. 
The  landscajjc  exposure  will  have  registered  a bright  jjiath  upon  the  water. 
As  some  time  must  be  sjjent  in  changing  lenses,  readjusting  the  camera,  and 
otherwise  prej^aring  for  the  tciephotf)graphic  cxj)osure,  allow-ance  must  be  made 
for  movement  of  the  moon;  for  a small  displacement  from  the  jmoper  position 
is  more  quickly  noticed  in  this  case  than  wiren  the  eye  has  no  means  of  judg- 
ment save  the  hea\-y  shadows.  The  terrestrial  objects  having  vanished  from 
the  ground  glass  wiien  the  camera  is  pointed  high  into  the  sky,  this  spacing 
must  be  accomjjlished  by  a s}'stem  of  measurements  and  allowances  duly  made 
during  the  preliminary  focusing  uj)on  the  landscape.  Again,  both  exposures 
must  Ijc  ap])iT)ximately  correct,  Ijy  no  means  an  easy  task  with  the  ^’ariations 
of  light  and  clouds  that  occur  at  night.  That  for  the  moon  itself  varies  some- 
what uj)on  the  amf)unt  of  its  disc  which  is  illumined,  while  the  reflected  light 
changes  to  a great  extent  at  different  times  during  the  month.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  hit  or  miss  princijfie  will  not  do.  A careful  record  must  be 
kept  of  the  failures  during  early  jjractice,  and,  when  once  success  has  been  at- 
tained, endeavor  should  be  made  to  repeat  the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

A final  hint  may  be  of  senice  to  any  one  wdio  desires  to  experiment  along 
these  lines.  Moonlight  is  a somewhat  yellowish  light.  Orthochromatic  plates 
are  more  .sensitive  to  yellow  light  than  ordinary  plates.  This  latter  fact  is  w'ell 
known,  but  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  bv  manv  enthusiasts  in  this  field. 
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THE  WORCESTER  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 

THF^  second  annual  cxhiljition  of  photographs,  which  was  held  in  the 
Art  [Museum  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  for  four  weeks  beginning 
November  12,  last,  was  an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
The  main  object  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester  the 
advance  that  photography  had  made  since  the  autumn  of  1904  and,  incidentally, 
to  encourage  the  local  workers  by  offering,  for  comjiarison  with  tlieir  best  efforts, 
pictures  by  cotemporaries  of  superior  ability.  The  latter  class  was  almost 
entirely  solicited,  being  indicated  as  a loan  collection,  and  comjn-ised  standard 
works  of  the  American  Photo-Secession  and  the  American  Salon,  each  of  these 
two  .schools  being  hung  in  a class  by  itself  and  sejiarately.  The  efforts  of  the 
Worcester  workers,  while  develojied  as  individuals,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a concerted  movement,  showed  (|ualities  of  a 
high  order,  but  demonstrated  the  need  of  an  intelligent  and  .sympathetic  con- 
trolling force.  There  was  so  much  that  indicated  first-rate  technical  ability, 
.sincerity  of  purpose  ami  a general  tendency  to  work  in  the  right  direction,  that 
if  the.se  scattereil  forces  were  brought  together  and  directed  by  an  artist  of  strong 
individuality,  e.xecutive  ability  and  a symjiathetic  personality,  and  insjiired 
by  high  motives,  the  result,  we  believe,  would  be  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  world  of  photograjihy.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  a worker,  ]X)ssessing  these 
necessary  qualifications,  could  be  found  among  the  contributors  to  the  W orces- 
ter .section  of  the  exhibition.  That  a city,  which  stands  forth  preeminently  as 
a musical  center,  having  an  university  of  considerable  prestige  and  an  art  museum 
destined  .soon  to  rank  next  to  the  [Metropolitan  .Museum  of  Art  — in  view  of 
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the  unexampled  munificence  of  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury  — should  have  no 
photographic  organization,  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Art  Museum,  in  providing  the  finest  possible  accommodations  for 
this  photographic  exhibition,  not  only  showed  that  it  recognized  the  high  posi- 
tion photography  holds  to-day  among  the  fine  arts,  but  indicated  sympathy  of 
a practical  sort,  which  evidence  of  good  will  is  in  itself  an  important- factor 
towards  the  suggested  centralization  and  organization  of  the  photographic 
element  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  A more  auspicious  time  for  such  a move  could 
not  be  conceived,  and  to  launch  a society  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  art  annals  of  this  country  ■ — the  intelligent  disbursement  of  nearly 
five  million  dollars  for  art  purposes  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  — is  a happy 
coincidence,  and  should  stimulate  the  fortunate  members  to  efforts  of  unusual 
promise.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  photographic  forces  of  this 
city  will  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportunity  which  is  theirs  and  theirs 
only.  No  time  should  be  lost  and  the  watchword  should  be  “Let  us  get  together.  ” 
Once  set  forth  on  the  road  toward  achievement  and  under  the  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  leadership  of  a man  who  stands  for  the  highest  and  noblest  in  art, 
the  photographic  society  of  Worcester  will  not  be  long  in  reaching  the  goal. 
As  it  is  predicted  that,  enriched  with  art  treasures  of  rare  value  and  excep- 
tional educational  facilities,  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  will  attract  connois- 
seurs and  art  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  from  the  capital  of 
the  state,  so  it  may  be  that  the  infant  prodigy  among  New  England’s  photo- 
graphic bodies  will  expand  into  a flower  of  rare  fragrance,  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amateurs  of  Worcester  have  worked  singly  and 
alone,  and  uninspired  by  organization  or  individual  cooperation,  their  exhibit 
showed  a lack  of  unity  of  purjjose  and  of  the  impress  of  leadership.  x\nd  yet, 
while  the  majority  of  piints  evinced  a certain  distinctive  quality  of  design,  there 
were  instances  of  a well-defined  and  pleasing  individuality.  To  this  class  belong 
No.  lo,  “Firelight,”  in  which  the  chiaroscuro  is  judiciously  managed  and  the 
figures  easily  and  naturally  grou]:)ed,  and  No.  7,  a broadly  treated  winter  land- 
sca]je  — both  prints  by  Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr.;  No.  49,  “The  Old  Mill,”  by 
Herbert  R.  Cummings,  in  which  the  main  subject  is  Cj^uietly  relieved  against 
the  suri'ounding  landsca])e;  No.  74,  “By  the  Old  Fish  Wharves,”  by  Harry 
N.  Davis,  and  No.  135,  “The  Salute,”  Iw  Chcestcr  A.  Reed,  displaying  a fine 
sense  of  composition  and  uncommon  ]:»ictorial  effect.  The  work  of  Mr.  Dwight 
A.  Davis  anfl  iSfr.  Frederick  Haven  Pratt,  however,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  Seces- 
sion calibre,  and  that  is  saying  much.  The  former’s  pictorial  sense  enables 
him  to  produce  work  that  is  artistic  to  a very  high  degree,  fulfilling  require- 
ments of  well-established  rules,  without  being  stiff  or  artificial,  and 
with  a lluent  s])ontaneity  that  gives  his  ])ictures  a restful  and  dignified 
a])pearance.  These  sterling  qualities  are  discernible  in  such  pictures  as  No. 
55,  “Softly  the  Shadows  Fall,”  No.  56,  “As  the  Mist  Rises,”  and  No.  66, 
a figure  stiuly  entitled  “Revery.  ” Air.  Davis  showed  twelve  prints,  most  of 
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which  of  a character  that  stamp  him  as  an  artist  of  uncommon  worth.  In  Mr. 
Pratt  we  come  face  to  face  with  an  artist  who  has  won  his  laurels  at  the  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Salon,  which,  in  its  journey  through  the  United  States,  shows 
two  of  his  prints,  “Landscape  in  Northern  Italy,”  and  “Study  of  a Face,” 
duplicates  of  which.  No.  123  and  124  respectively,  had  a prominent  place  in  the 
local  section  of  the  Worcester  Exhibition,  and  which  were  reproduced  in  the 
Photo  Era  of  December,  1905.  In  the  remaining  prints  of  his  exhibit  Mr. 
Pratt  demonstrated  to  what  extent  diffusion  of  outline  may  be  carried  by  the 
use  of  the  uncorrected  lens,  the  object,  evidently,  being  to  create  a striking 
atmospheric  effect,  a quality  which  judiciously  emphasized,  characterizes  the 
original  portrait-objective  — the  Petzval  combination.  A profile  of  a young 
man,  showing  this  optical  defect  in  the  lens  in  a very  marked  degree,  seems 
to  defy  close  observation,  but,  when  viewed  at  a distance  of  about  ten 
feet,  the  confusing  aspect  of  the  print  disappears  and  the  effect  is  not 
at  all  bad.  While  excellently  done,  the  portrait  of  D.  B.  by  Louis  F.  Bach- 
rach,  shows  the  jjrevailing  tendency  among  amateur  and  professional  workers 
alike,  to  give  undue  emphasis  to  the  face,  by  abnormally  darkening  or  by  ob- 
scuring the  rest  of  the  figure,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in  the  making  of 
the  print.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  detract  from  the  sense  of  spontaneity  on 
the  })art  of  the  artist,  which  the  picture  should  convey.  The  height  of  art  is  to 
conceal  art,  and  in  the  finisherl  photographic  print  there  should  be  no  evidence 
of  dodging,  doctoring  or  faking.  Honest,  straightforward  and  convincing 
work  shoukl  Ije  the  rule,  which  implies  that  photography  should  be  practiced 
under  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible,  and  that  the  principal  working-tools 
should  be  of  the  right  kind.  Among  the  portrait  and  figure  studies  deserving 
special  mention  are  those  of  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Chandler,  whose  “A  Portrait,” 
No.  21,  possessed  much  charm.  The  very  intei'esting  picture.  No.  137,  “Pre- 
paring Breakfast,”  by  Mr.  Chester  x\.  Reed,  which  has  earned  considerable 
celebrity  for  tire  artist,  shows  what  patience  and  observation  combined  with 
effective  working-apparatus  will  accomplish. 

The  interest  of  the  exhibition  was  greatly  enhanced  Ijy  the  loan  collections. 
First  in  importance  was  a number  of  prints  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Photo- 
Secession,  as  exemplified  by  such  well-known  workei's  as  Edward  J.  Steichen, 
.\lfred  Stieglitz,  Clarence  H.  White,  Eva  Watson-Schuetze,  Sara  C.  Sears, 
William  B.  Post,  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  Herbert  G.  French  and  others.  These 
prints  were  on  a wall  adjacent  to  the  principal  collection  of  oil-paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Art  Museum.  Thus  one  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  the 
result  of  comparison,  which  was  inevitable,  between  works  by  noted  painters  and 
the  expression  of  advanced  ideas  in  jhctoiial  photography.  Curiously  enough, 
many  of  these  prints  held  their  own,  by  dint  of  an  original  and  strong  person- 
ality, while  others  gave  way  entirely,  vainly  pleading  for  their  raison  d'etre. 
In  the  adjoining  gallery,  with  the  Worcester  section,  was  hung  the  work  of 
miscellaneous  exhibitors  from  r)utside  of  Worcester.  Here  we  found  much 
admirable  work,  the  study  of  which  must  also  have  been  ins]firing  to  local 
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workers.  William  H.  Zerbe  conlributcd  ten  of  his  most  delightful  jiicturcs  and 
there  were  valuable  additions  also  from  Mary  R.  Stanberry,  Arthur  M.  Curry, 
Louis  Fleckenstein,  Eleanor  W.  Davis,  Jane  Diullev,  Wendell  G.  Corthell,  Hol- 
land Day,  Horace  Parks  Lane,  George  W.  Leighton,  W.  and  G.  Parrish, William  T. 
Kno.x  and  others.  In  closing  this  review,  we  cannot  refrain  from  criticising  the  ten- 
dency to  hang  prints  closely  together,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Worcester  exhibition. 
This  overcrowding,  noticeable  also  in  exhibitions  of  paintings  in  art  galleries, 
due  to  an  evident  desire  to  economize  space,  is  decidedly  fletrimental  to  the 
successful  assertion  of  the  individual  pictures,  is  fatiguing  to  the  vision  of  the 
visitor  and,  on  the  whole,  is  inartistic  as  a jiossible  decorative  scheme.  Aside 
from  providing  increased  exhibiting  facilities  or  reilucing  the  number  of  pictures 
to  be  shown,  an  easy  and  practical  way  to  overcome  the  difficultv  is  lirst,  to  cover 
the  walls  with  burlap  of  suitable  color;  then,  attach  the  jirints,  un framed,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a space  four  inches  or  more  in  width,  short  nails  being 
u.sed  to  hold  each  picture  with  its  cover  gla.ss  in  ])lace.  Such  a plan  yields  obvious 
additional  advantages  and  should  commend  it.self  jiarticularly  to  itinerant 
exhibitions,  such  as  the  .Vmerican  Photographic  Salon,  now  cn  tour  through  the 
United  States. 


NOTES  ON  ENLARGING 

EDWARD  S.  KING 

(Assistant  in  charge  of  photography  at  Harvard  Observatory.) 

IF  one  desires  to  do  much  work  in  enlarging,  a special  room  is  a great  con- 
venience. The  enlarging  room  at  our  Observatory  is  next  the  dark 
room.  Its  length  is  about  15  feet  and  the  general  direction  is  north  and 
south.  A large  mirror  reflects  light  from  the  sky  through  an  opening  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  room.  When  the  sky  is  coveretl  with  patches  of  cloud, 
a paper  reflector  is  found  to  be  better  than  the  mirror.  If  sunlight  is  needed, 
a heliostat  is  used,  and  a plate  of  ground  glass  interposed  to  produce  uniform 
illumination.  The  ground  glass  must  not  be  placed  too  near  the  plate  to  be 
enlarged,  as  its  granular  surface  may  be  photographed  on  the  enlargement, 
when  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  cut  down.  A mirror  supported  by  a frame- 
work is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  heliostat,  but  it  requires  occasional 
attention  to  keep  the  beam  of  light  on  the  plate. 

The  plate  is  fastened  to  a frame,  made  from  a board,  which  is  held  by 
friction  between  cleats  just  inside  the  opening  in  the  wall.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  plate  to  be  moved  in  any  direction  and  even  to  be  rotated  in  its  own 
plane.  Special  frames  are  provided  for  different  sizes  of  plates,  the  largest 
plate  being  14x17  inches.  A large  camera  mounted  permanently  on  a pier 
in  front  of  the  plate  encloses  the  opening,  and  carries  a lens  which  can  be  set 
accurately  to  any  desired  focus  by  means  of  a screw.  As  the  room  is  dark,  and 
has  an  entrance  from  the  dark  room,  no  holder  is  required,  the  sensiti^'e  plate 
being  brought  in  one’s  hand  and  placed  on  the  easel  which  is  mounted  on  a 
track  running  the  length  of  the  room.  The  track  is  graduated  to  indicate  the 
number  of  inches  between  the  original  and  the  sensitive  plates.  The  easel  as 
well  as  the  lens  can  thus  be  restored  to  any  settings  frequently  used.  One  can 
compute  the  positions  for  any  desired  enlargement,  and  set  the  lens  and  the 
easel  by  means  of  the  graduations. 

For  finding  the  ajjproximate  positions  of  the  two  plates  with  respect  to  the 
lens,  the  formula  for  a simple  lens  will  answer  \'ery  well.  We  must  first  know 
the  focal  length  of  our  lens.  The  old  rule  of  finding  the  distance  between  the 
image  and  the  object  when  they  are  of  the  same  size,  and  dividing  by  4,  is  good, 
but,  in  practice,  I think  it  is  preferable  to  set  also  at  some  greater  enlargement 
than  unity.  A convenient  rule  is,  to  find  the  distance  between  the  plates  when 
the  enlargement  is  exactly  4 times  and  multiply  by  4-25;  or  10  times  and  multi- 
ply by  10-121.  'Fhe  results  from  these  three  ways  probably  will  not  agree 
exactly,  but  a mean  f)f  all  will  be  near  enough  for  our  purpose.  Having  the 
ff)cal  length,  we  multiply  it  by  the  times  of  enlargement  plus  i,  which  gives 
the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  sen.sitive  ])late.  Dividing  this  result  by  the 
times  of  enlargement,  we  have  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  original  plate. 
The  sum  of  the  two  values  is  of  course  the  entire  distance  between  the  two  plates. 
For  example,  if  an  enlargement  of  5 times  is  desired  with  a lens  of  10  inches 
focus,  10x6=60,  60=5  = 12,  and  60+12  = 72  give  the  three  distances. 
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The  distance  between  the  plates,  or  the  easel  setting,  is  the  chief  reciuisite  for 
determining  the  enlargement,  as  the  position  of  the  lens  can  be  obtained  by 
focusing.  When  one  particular  lens  is  used  frequently,  it  is  con^’enient  to  plot 
the  settings  of  the  easel  for  different  enlargements.  Figure  i shows  such  a 
curve  (on  a reduced  scale)  for  a lens  of  lo  inches  focal  length,  and  corresponding 
to  enlargements  from  i to  lo  times. 


A slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  lens  made  to  imjjro\'e  the  focus  will 
not  affect  the  scale  appreciably,  except  when  the  enlargement  is  near  unity.  In 
that  case  it  is  better  to  set  the  lens  and  correct  for  focus  by  moving  the  easel. 
For  adjusting  the  position  of  the  image  and  obtaining  the  focus,  a dummy  plate 
covered  with  white  paper  is  used.  A piece  of  white  ]:)aper  held  in  the  hand  is 
of  assistance  in  determining  whether  the  focus  is  in  front  of  the  plate  or  not. 
Judgment  must  be  used  as  to  the  sharpness  of  focus  obtained.  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering  found  that  bad  definition  is  sometimes  \uluable  for  destroying 
the  grain  of  a negative.  Figure  2 shows  the  image  of  a double  star  enlarged 
in  focus  and  out  of  focus,  the  enlargement  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
silver  particles  which  appear  prominently  in  the  first  photograph  arc  almost 
obliterated  in  the  second. 

The  question  of  what  exposure  to  give  is  frcriuently  a perplexing  one,  al- 
though an  old  operator  will  be  able  to  make  a close  estimate  by  noting  the 
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brightness  of  the  light  on  the  dummy  plate.  All  jjcrsons,  howe\’er,  cannot  turn 
their  eyes  into  light  meters,  and  some  better  means  of  measuring  the  light  through 
all  its  transitioirs  is  desirable.  It  will  not  always  do  to  expose  a trial  plate,  as 
the  conditions  may  change  completely  before  it  can  be  developed  and  examined. 
A simple  test  is  to  interjjose  a lighted  candle  in  the  beam  of  light  from  the  lens 
and  note  the  shadow  of  the  candle  itself  as  cast  on  the  dummy.  This  effect  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.  By  moving  the  candle  toward  the  dummy,  a position  is 
found  where  the  light  from  the  candle  just  obliterates  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
light  from  the  lens.  The  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  dummy  is  a nreasure 
of  the  light,  and  the  exposure  is  ]jroportional  to  its  scjuare.  For  example,  I 
found  for  a certain  class  of  work  with  Seed  Process  plates  that  squaring  the 
distance  expressed  in  inches,  and  dividing  by  4,  gave  the  exposure  in  seconds. 
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The  relation  of  the  exposure  in  seconds  to  the  square  of  the  distance  in  inches 
is  easily  found  by  trial,  for  we  can  use  the  candle  test  with  exposures  ob- 
tained by  any  method,  and  determine  the  ratio  from  the  best  results.  The 
kind  of  candle  is  not  material  so  long  as  we  use  the  same  for  all  our  experiments. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  noting  just  where  the  shadow  ilisappears,  and  dif- 
ferent eyes  may  vary  in  fixing  the  exact  point.  In  general,  a gentle  lateral 
movement  of  the  candle  will  enable  one  to  see  the  shadow  better,  and  make  the 
observation  of  the  disajipearance  more  accurate.  If  the  light  from  the  lens  is 
too  faint  to  cast  a shadow  of  the  candle  at  a reasonable  distance  from  the  dummy 
when  the  aperture  to  be  used  for  the  enlargement  is  in  place,  \vc  may  increase 
the  aperture  for  the  test  and  allow  for  the  change  in  the  comjiutation.  This 
method  of  finding  the  exposure,  if  not  exact,  nevertheless  affords  a better  ap])roxi- 
mation  than  given  by  the  unaided  judgment. 

For  those  who  do  not  liave  a suitable  room  for  enlarging,  various  devices 
are  available.  A large  8 x lo  camera,  wffiich  has  the  camera-back  as  well  as  the 
lens  movable  by  a rack  and  jiinion,  is  most  convenient.  The  rules  for  adjusting 
the  relation  of  the  lens  to  the  ])lates  will  enable  one  to  know  his  limitations  and 
plan  accordingly.  For  example,  with  a lens  of  6 inches  focus,  and  a camera 
extending  to  30  inches,  we  find  that  30  divided  by  6 gives  5.  .\s  5 must  be  the 

times  of  enlargement  ]ilus  t,  it  appears  that  we  are  limited  to  an  enlargement 
of  4 times,  if  we  use  the  camera  to  enclose  the  space  from  the  lens  to  the  sensi- 
tive plate.  Figure  4 shows  two  cameras  mounted  on  a board  for  enlarging,  and 
directed  to  the  sky  for  illumination.  The  work  of  mounting  required  less  than 
an  hour.  The  4x5  camera  is  not  really  necessary,  as  a frame  for  holding  the 
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plate  and  a piece  of  focusing  cloth  could  take  its  place.  With  such  an  apparatus 
one  can  do  enlarging  on  the  veranda  during  his  summer  vacation.  In  all  the 
work  of  enlarging,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  front  component  of  the 
lens  must  be  directed  to  the  sensitive  plate.  This  calls  for  the  reversal  of  the 
lensdDoard  of  the  large  camera  in  the  illustration. 

A PHOTO-ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
(Continued) 

Hamburg  and  Berlin 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 

OUR  first  introduction  to  characteristic  German  life  was  an  evening 
spent  at  the  Hamburg  Rathskeller,  a spacious  restaurant,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  Germany,  situated  in  the  basement  {Keller)  of  the  Rathaus 
or  Towm  Hall;  hence  its  name.  Our  camerists  here  sipped  from 
f|uaintly-fashioned  steins  Waldschlosschen  and  Wurzburger,  two  popular 
brands  of  native  Lagerbier,  to  the  accompaniment  of  exhilarating  music  from 
a gypsy  orchestra;  were  impressed  by  the  elegantly-uniformed  German  officers, 
])om}X)us  and  conceited,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers;  noted  the  many 
curious  and  admirably  executed  frescoes  and  carvings  with  queer  mottoes  in 
old  German,  visible  everywhere,  w'hile  the  hum  and  the  babble  of  guttural  con- 
versation, in  a continuous  stream,  almost  dulled  our  sense  of  hearing.  The 
scene,  almost  confusing  in  its  sense  of  novelty,  revealed  to  the  stranger  the 
power  of  allurement  of  the  high-grade  German  restaurant,  as  we  had  occasion 
later  to  observe  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Heidelberg  and  other 
cities  of  the  Empire.  Before  leaving  the  noble  city  of  Hamburg,  with  its  800,000 
po})ulation,  we  paid  a visit  to  R.  Duehrkoop,  a man  who,  in  building  up  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  artist  and  a successful  business  man,  has  added  not 
a little  to  the  fame  of  his  native  city.  Turning  from  the  Alsterdam,  at  the 
Binnen-Alster,  into  Ferdinand-strasse,  we  soon  reached  No.  43,  the  atelier  of 
the  celebrated  photographer.  We  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  artist, 
who  graciouslv,  and  with  modest  mien,  consented  to  show  us  through  the  estab- 
lishment — a model  one  in  arrangement  and  ecpiipment.  We  w^ne  surprised 
at  the  large  number  of  ])ictures  here  produceil,  ])roofs  of  a rare  capacity  for 
work.  The  most  surprising  feature  of  Herr  Duehrkoop’s  remarkable  activity 
is  the  versatility  of  his  creative  power,  coujiled  with  a strongly  individualized 
artistic  nature,  which  is  noticeable  in  all  his  jirofluctions.  Educated  and  cul- 
tured, in  touch  with  the  imjiortant  movements  in  art  and  susceptible  to  their 
elevating  inlluence,  and  favored  with  the  appreciation  of  a large  and  fashionable 
clientele,  Herr  Duehrkoo])  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a man  who  has  labored 
devotedlv  and  intelligently  in  his  chosen  art. 

In  spite  of  its  marvelous  growth  and  obvious  attempts  to  eclipse  Paris  in 
architectural  magnificence,  Berlin  disappointed  us.  By  jirevious  arrangement, 
we  were  comfortablv  (|uartered  in  a pension  in  the  Potsdamer-strasse,  and  were 
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near  the  famous  park  of  the  Thiergarten,  the  splendid  opj)ortunities  to  beautify 
'which  have  seemingly  not  been  fully  appreciated.  The  famous  Sieges-Allee  — 
a broad  avenue  separating  two  rows  of  elaborate  marble  statues,  numbering 
thirty-two  and  representing  the  antecedents  of  the  present  German  Emperor  — 
exemplilies  the  munificence  as  well  as  the  personal  artistic  taste  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm II.  We  were  impressed  only  with  the  enormous  cost  which  these  sculp- 
tured monuments  represented.  Our  individual  opinion  of  the  art  value  of  the 
statuary  — and  on  this  point  our  party  was  strangely  unanimous  — was  at 
\-ariance  with  the  view  expressed  by  newspapers  anxious  to  pro})itiate  those 
high  in  authority,  but  we  discreetly  refrained  from  giving  audible  utteixince  to 
our  convictions.  In  another  part  of  the  Thiergarten  is  the  Richard  Wagner 
monument  in  white  marble,  by  Professor  Eberlin,  which  was  unveiled  a few 
years  ago.  It  possesses  several  good  points,  notably  the  figure  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  in  front,  and,  at  the  left,  Brunnhilde  with  the  dying  Siegfried, 
the  group  representing  an  episode  in  the  opera  Die  Walkuere.  There  are  numer- 
ous new  monuments  scattered  through  the  park,  and  various  parts  of  the  city, 
most  of  them  of  doul)tful  artistic  worth.  Even  the  magnificent  and  imposing 
monument  of  Emperor  William  1 by  Reinliold  Begas,  near  the  Schloss,  erected 
at  a cost  to  the  nation  of  four  million  Reichsmarks,  cannot  Ije  coni])ared  with 
the  superb  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Frederick,  by  Rauch,  situated  in 
the  principal  avenue,  Unter  den  Linden,  nor  with  the  classically  nol)le  statue 
of  the  Great  Elector,  by  Schlueter,  not  far  away.  For  reasons  not  difficult  to 
explain,  our  photographic  muse  was  indifferent  during  our  stay  in  the  Metrop- 
olis, but  we  found  compensating  delights  in  the  National  Picture  Gallery,  where 
one  needs  to  spend  months  and  not  days,  so  rich  and  rare  are  its  art  treasures. 
Nevertheless  I was  surprised  and  grieved  to  see  here,  occupying  a place  of 
lionor,  Albrecht  Duerer’s  masterpiece,  the  portrait  of  Hyronimus  Holzschuher, 
which,  until  a few  years  ago,  had  hung  in  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  one  priceless  gem  of  its  art  gallery  and  the  means  of  attracting  con- 
noisseurs and  art  students  from  all  over  the  world.  Inquiry  into  what  seemed 
to  me  an  example  of  high-handed  greed  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  government, 
elicited  from  the  guard  a shrug,  accompanied  by  the  brief,  but  scarcely  auflilde, 
remark  “His  Imperial  IMajcsty.” 

Our  craving  for  music  of  the  kind  not  obtainable  at  liome,  was  gratified 
by  a performance  of  Lohengrin  at  the  Royal  0])era  House,  with  a great  cast, 
and  Dr.  IMuck  as  musical  conductor.  Although  I had  heard  the  opera  in  the 
same  house  several  years  before,  I was  not  ])repared  for  so  monumcntallv  line 
a performance,  from  princi])als,  chorus  and  orchestra  alike,  as  was  given  on 
this  occasion.  My  companions  were  almost  overcome  by  the  beauty,  the 
strength  and  the  technical  perfection  of  the  presentation.  The  artistic  ensemble 
of  the  martial  features  of  the  work,  imposing  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme,  was 
in  itself  a revelation  and  moved  us  to  enthusiastic  ex])ressions  of  delight. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a friend,  we  attended  the  following  day  a rehearsal  of  the 
celebrated  Lehrergesangverein,  a male  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices.  Through 
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the  courtesy  of  its  conductor,  Prof.  Felix  Schmidt,  the  club  sang  a number 
of  selections  for  our  special  beneht.  Actuated  largely  by  patriotic  motives, 
we  attended  also  a presentation  of  La  Traviata,  with  our  countrywoman,  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar,  in  the  title  role.  We  secured  excellent  seats  in  the  III  Rang, 
esteemed  the  best  location  for  hearing  and  seeing,  for  4.50  Alarks  each.  When 
“the  Farrar,”  as  she  is  referred  to  ])rofessionally,  assumes  an  o])eratic  part, 
she  does  not  enjoy  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  those  about  lier,  for  although 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  unprejudiced  critics,  the  most  finished  vocalist  and 
actress  at  the  Berlin  Oiiera  and  a protegee  of  the  German  Emperor,  she  is  a 
foreigner,  and  as  such  cordially  disliked  by  her  colleagues.  Yet  she  carries 
herself  tactfully,  and  in  all  her  actions  commands  universal  respect,  even  of 
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her  jealous  rivals.  \Vc  had  been  told  that,  while  she  is  superb  as  Juliet,  Mar- 
guerite, Leonora  and  other  important  oj)eratic  characters,  she  really  excels 
as  Violetta  and  on  this  occasion  gave  incontestable  ])roof  of  her  splendid  vocal 
and  dramatic  powers,  her  magnificent  work  receiving  enthusiastic  recognition 
from  a large  and  brilliant  assemblage.  It  was  not  the  Auslacmlerin,  but  the 
successful,  triumphant  artist,  receiving  the  homage  of  a thoroughly  musical 
audience;  for  like  art,  music  is  universal.  Nevertheless,  we  were  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  American  whcj  had  achieved  this  sidendid  success  and, 
twenty  minutes  later,  we  were  celebrating  the  event  at  the  Ivaiserkcller. 

Fearing  that  we  were  about  to  be  overwhelmefl  b}'  a regular,  musical  a\'a- 
lanche,  we  took  a bold  stand  and,  thoughtlessly  leaving  our  cameras  behind, 
made  an  excursion  to  Charlottenburg,  formerly  a distant,  outlying  village, 
but  now  closely  united  with  Berlin,  the  once  vast  marsh  separating  the  place 
from  the  Capital  now  being  the  most  magnificent  residence  section  of  the  great 
Imperial  city.  I made  the  trip  in  1878,  driving  in  an  o])en  carriage  over  a 
long,  du-sty  road,  through  a wirle  stretch  (d  fiat,  monotonous  country.  To-day, 
what  a transformation!  At  that  tinre  Berlin  had  scarcely  a millicm  inhabitants. 
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Now,  after  successful  attempts  to  surpass  her  old  rival,  \denna,  at  least  in 
point  of  population,  it  boasts  of  2,034,000  inhabitants,  or,  including  the  sub- 
urbs— numbering  twenty-seven  municipalities  — 3,021,000,  very  little  of  this 
vast  increase  in  population  representing  the  “scum  of  Europe,”  which,  for- 
tunately for  the  well-being  of  the  empire,  flocks  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  object  in  visiting  Charlottenburg  was  the  royal  Mausoleum,  with  its 
famous  recumbent  figures  of  William  III  and  his  lamented  consort,  Queen 
Louise,  sculptured  by  the  loving  hand  of  Rauch,  who,  originally  a gardener, 
was  taught  the  art,  which  he  served  so  admirably,  at  the  expense  of  the  Queen. 
Since  my  former  visit  to  this  sacred  spot,  the  well-meaning  but  somewhat  over- 
zealous  present  sovereign  had  disturbed  its  simple  and  impressive  grandeur 
by  adding  the  seijulchral  monuments  of  his  grandparents.  Emperor  William  I 
and  Queen  Augusta,  neither  of  which  has  increased  the  art  value  of  the  mor- 
tuary chamber,  which  might  reasonably  have  continued  to  Ije  identified  solely 
with  the  s])irit  of  a noble  and  patriotic  woman  and  the  work  of  a great  artist. 
Another  examjde  of  the  desire  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  art  is  the  startling 
marble  figure  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  in  the  vestibule,  designed  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  One  of  our  party,  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense 
in  openly  criticizing  acts  of  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ventured 
to  ask  an  attendant  w’hat  such  a violation  was  called.  The  answer  came 
promptly  “ Majesfaelsbelehiigung.'’  Recoiling  at  the  aw'e-inspiring  designation 
of  wliat  seemed  to  her  a perfectly  legitimate  diversion,  the  lady  replied,  some- 
w'hat  surprised:  “I  should  think  the  name  in  itself  would  be  a criminal 

offense.” 

Now  with  all  candor,  the  German  Emperor,  William  II,  is  a most  remark- 
able man,  fully  deserving  the  unstinted  admiration  of  his  subjects  and,  indeed, 
of  every  fair-minded  person.  He  realizes  to  the  fullest  extent  the  value  of 
personal  interest  and,  therefore  exhibits  deep,  sympathetic  interest  in  every 
important  industry  and  enterprise  in  his  dominion.  His  activity  is  phenomenal. 
He  also  knows  the  value  of  advertising,  for  which  reason  he  is  the  most  talked 
about  person  living  to-day.  He  is  constantly  doing  something  to  be  in  evi- 
dence, wliich  naturallv  increases  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  The 
vitalizing  influence  of  his  personality  is  felt  from  the  steamship  line,  — that 
sends  magnificent  and  superbly-equipped  vessels  to  every  important  seaport 
of  the  world,  — to  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Berlin,  now  the  leader 
of  that  valuable  industry  in  Germany.  Thus  he  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
be  a practical  sailor  or  to  make  verbal  suggestions  in  firing  the  decorated  clay, 
in  order  to  emjjhasize  the  value  of  his  opinions  on  these  subjects.  He  is  a 
patron  of  the  musical  art  and,  although  he  does  not  himself  perform,  gives 
intelligent  advice  or  an  encouraging  word  to  the  interpreting  artist.  The  fine 
arts  do  not  languish  for  lack  of  stimulus  from  his  Majesty,  for  he  not  only 
devotes  serious  thought  to  the  w'ork  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  but  gives  freely 
from  his  private  fortune.  For  ])roof,  witness  the  w'onderful  Sieges-Allee  in 
the  Thiergarten  and  the  three  hundred  or  more  bronze  equestrian  statues  of 
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William  I scattered  throughout  the  empire,  although  the  latter  ha\'e  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  In  all  that  he  does  he  is  mo\’ed  by  a desire  to 
so  stimulate  the  development  of  German  arts  and  industries,  as  to  win  for  that 
countr}'  commercial  as  well  as  military  supremacy  among  nations.  He  has 
already  done  much  to  make  Germany  the  world  ])ower  that  she  is,  and  with 
his  help  she  will  be  in  a position  — well,  we  shall  see.  But  laudable  also  as 
is  his  ambition  to  advance  the  fine  arts  in  a corresponding  degree,  he  seems  to 
forget  that  such  a process  must  be  entirely  spontaneous  and  that  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  must  ])revail.  The  fostering  influences  must  be  other 
than  pecuniary,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  all  his  good  intentions,  Em[)eror 
William  will  be  able  to  match  that  [)eriod  of  German  art  w'hich  the  creative 
genius  of  Klenze,  Kaulbach  and  Schwanthaler  made  so  illustrious.  His 
Imperial  hlajesty  knows  that  this  is  the  age  of  commercial  and  industrial  suprem- 
acy, and  that  the  time  is  seemingly  not  propitious  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  a master 
genius.  It  is  feared,  moreover,  that  the  ambitious  German  Emperor  may  not 
be  as  (pialihed  to  speak  on  questions  relating  to  the  hne  arts  as  on  topics  of  a 
more  practical  character.  At  the  present  time  German  pictorial  art  ap|)ears 
to  be  in  a wonrlerfully  disordered  state,  a near  adjustment  of  which  seems 
almost  hopeless;  but  William  II  is  scarcely  the  man  fitted  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  matters  are  not  likely  to  improve  under  existing  conditions. 

We  were  consiflerably  surprised  at  the  paucity  of  vdiat  we  considered 
artistic  photography  in  the  great  imperial  city.  Some  of  the  older  camerists 
remembered  the  old  familiar  names  of  Eoeschcr  and  Betsch,  and  Schaarwaechter, 
whose  establishments,  we  discovered,  were  still  being  continuerl,  but  the  work 
had  not  changed  from  the  days  when  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  was  the  active  scien- 
tific authority  in  Berlin.  The  military  element,  totally  supreme,  its  dominating 
influence  permeating  everything,  visible  and  invisible,  and  controlling  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  peojile,  has  ])ut  its  cold  and  stagnating  impress  upon  the  life 
of  the  fine  arts.  What  hope  for  photography?  The  photographic  portraits 
of  the  officers  of  the  imperial  army  must  possess  the  utmost  technical  finish. 
E\-ery  button  of  the  uniform  of  the  proud  wearer  must  be  clean-cut,  each  decora- 
tion must  stand  out  with  perfect  clearness,  and  the  elegance  of  the  tout-ensemble 
rigidly  preserved.  The  wives  and  daughters  naturally  follow  suit,  and  the 
civilian,  forsooth,  only  too  anxious  to  echo  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  dom- 
inating class,  dutifully  fall  in  line.  Several  years  ago  a photogra])hcr  of  ability, 
means  and  influence,  comsumed  by  a desire  to  reveal  the  artistic  ])0ssibilities 
of  his  profession  to  the  benighted  people  of  Berlin,  ventured  to  open  a studio, 
but,  after  an  heroic  struggle  of  two  months  and  receiving  no  ])atronage  from 
lack  of  appreciation,  closcfl  the  place.  While  strolling  along  the  Maucr-strasse 
one  day,  however,  the  eagle-eye  of  a camcrist  discovered  in  a narrow  doorway 
a frame  of  photographs  that  had  the  right  ring.  It  bore  the  legenfl  “Carl  von 
Duehren,  Moderne  Portracts.’'  Overjoyed  at  the  unex[)ected  find,  we  ascended 
the  four  dark  flights  of  stairs  and  interviewed  the  ai'tist,  a young  German,  full 
of  courage  and  hope,  but  not  embarrasscfl  bv  an  abunrlance  of  orders.  His 
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only  instrument,  an  old-style  whole-plate  Voigtlaender,  inherited  from  his 
father,  also  a photographer,  yielded  well-rounded,  atmospheric  portraits,  which, 
printed  on  English  platinotype  paper  in  sepia,  represented  our  artist’s  beautiful 
conception  of  the  new  photography.  We  lingered  over  an  hour  in  the  studio 
of  this  talented  young  artist,  modest  and  engaging,  with  his  face  resolutely  set 
in  the  right  direction  and  satished  with  a fair  amount  of  pecuniary  success. 
We  have  since  learned  that  Herr  von  Duehren  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
his  business  venture  and  is  now  enjoying  well-deserved  prosperity. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  sketches  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  our  party 
from  day  to  day,  nor  to  enumerate  the  multitudinous  objects  claiming  our  admira- 
tion, most  of  which  appeared  to  us  like  old  friends,  having  long  been  made 
familiar  to  us  through  photographs.  To  the  majority  of  our  little  party 
travel  in  Europe  was  a novel  experience,  which,  together  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity,  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objects  to  be  studied  and  to  contemplate  them  intelligently,  conflicted 
with  our  original  plan  to  dutifully  record  our  experiences  with  the  camera. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  spick  and  span  appearance  of  Berlin  — to  all  intents  and  pur- 
jjoses  a brand-new  city  — offered  few  motifs  for  pictures.  One  morning  a number 
of  us  made  a special  photographic  excursion  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Potsdam, 
romantic  and  picturesque,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Havel,  a tributary  to 
tlie  Elbe.  The  Schloss,  the  Mausoleum  and  the  Palace  and  Park  of  Sans- 
souci  — identified  with  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire  — excited  our  curiosity 
and  admiration  and  yielded  valuable  photographic  returns.  The  other  cam- 
erists,  in  the  meantime,  had  paid  a visit  to  the  optical  works  of  C.  P.  Goerz 
at  Friedenau,  a suburb  of  Berlin,  where  they  were  most  cordially  received  and 
shown  through  the  large  establishment,  where  the  Doppel-Anastigmat  was 
born  and  where  thousands  of  these  popular  lenses  are  produced  yearly.  They 
were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Trieder  Prism  Binoculars  and  numerous 
( ther  ojhical  specialties  for  which  the  name  of  Goerz  is  so  widely  known.  In 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  party,  we  made  a slight  detour 
in  our  journey,  going  to  I^cipsic  by  way  of  Braunschweig,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  world-renowned  optical  works  of  VoigtlEender  & Son. 

(To  he  continued.) 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE  OLDEST  PROFES- 
SIONAL PHOT()GRAPHER  IN  THE  WORLD 

Four  years  ago,  on  Aug.  7,  1901,  there  died  at  Crawford,  N.  H., 
whither  he  had  gone  for  I'est,  Josiah  Johnson  Hawes  of  Boston,  the 
oldest  li\’ing  professional  jfliotographer  in  the  world.  He  was  ninety- 
four  years  old,  and  did  his  own  posing,  developing,  and  printing  until 
the  last.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  process  of  Daguerre  from  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  America  in  1840.  He  Ijuilt  the  first  jfiiotographic 
studio  witli  a skyliglit  ever  erected  in  this  country.  He  sat  at  the  cradle  of 
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photography  and  helped,  to  rock  it  into  life.  He  sa\v  pliotograpliy  developeil 
from  modest  beginnings  into  a popular  science,  then  into  a world-eml^racing 
industry,  and  finally  its  recognition  as  a fine  art.  He  was  part  of  this  w-onderful 
growth  and  development  for  sixty  years  — an  experience  that  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  man. 

We  li  a\-e  recently  been  favored  witli  some  Mss.  copy  fi'om  an  autrildog- 
raphy  which  we  reproduce  here  througli  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Hawes  of 
the  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Polytechnic  School. 

“I  was  born  February  twentieth,  1808,  in  the  town  of  East  Sudbury,  IMass. 
(now  called  Y'aylanrl).  Sco'cnteen  years  of  my  early  life  were  s])ent  on  a farm. 
I was  then  apprenticed  to  a carpenter,  and  learned  the  carjienter’s  business, 
until  I w'as  twenty-one,  and  spent  two  years  as  a journeyman  carpenter. 

“Happening  one  day  to  come  across  an  ordinary  oil  jiainting  which  1 was 
admiring,  a friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  close  one  eye  and  look  at  the  jiicture 
through  my  hand  with  the  other  eye.  The  surprising  change  which  took  ].)lace, 
from  its  being  an  ordinary  flat  canvas  to  a realistic  cojiy  of  nature  with  all  its 
aerial  perspective  and  beauty,  so  affected  me,  that  from  that  time  J was  am- 
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bitious  to  Ijecomc  an  artist.  I purchased  books,  colors,  and  brushes,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  art. 

“I  practiced  miniature  painting  on  ivory,  likewise  portraits  in  oil,  land- 
scapes, etc.,  with  no  teacher  but  my  books. 

“.Wjout  this  time — 1840  — the  excitement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
daguerreotype  took  place;  and  some  specimens  of  it  which  I saw  in  Boston 
changed  my  course  entirely.  I gave  up  painting  and  commenced  daguerreo- 
typing  in  1841. 

“My  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Albert  S.  Southworth,  and  mvself  built  a studio 
and  carried  on  the  business  in  Boston  for  the  next  twenty  years.  We  had  the 
reputation  of  making  as  line  daguerreotypes  as  were  made  by  anybody.  Some 
of  them  were  very  large  ones  — 20  x 24  — probably  the  largest  ever  made  on 
silver  plates. 

“From  1841  to  1854  we  made  daguerreotypes  only.  After  that  the  daguer- 
reotyjjc  was  given  up  for  the  photograph. 

“As  I was  one  of  the  first  in  the  business,  I had  the  whole  field  before 
me.  In  the  early  period  of  the  art,  all  daguerreotypes  of  buildings  taken  from 
the  ground  were  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  lines  sloping  inwards. 
In  order  to  correct  this,  I made  a camera  with  the  holder  for  the  ground  glass 
and  the  jfiate  frame  suspenfled  from  a universal  joint  which  could  be  set  at 
any  angle  sufficient  to  correct  the  lines.  This  camera  my  partner  and  I used 
for  ten  years  before  any  one  else  could  make  a picture  with  the  lines  of  archi- 
tecture parallel.  This  camera  also  had  a holder  made  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  as  is  now  calleel  the  curtain  holder  fa  device  which  has  since  been  pat- 
ented). The  somewhat  celebrated  combination  of  lenses  called  the  Dallmeyer 
lens,  I mafle  and  used  fifteen  years  before  it  w’as  known  unfler  its  present  name. 
It  was  used  for  copying  Washington  Allston’s  sketches  on  copper  plates  suf- 
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ficiently  silvered  and  the  paintings  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  These  plates  were  then 
engraved  by  John  Cheney,  following  the  lines  of  the  daguerreotype. 

“I  think  1 made  the  first  stereoscopic  picture  made  in  .\merica.  1 am 
sure  it  was  the  lirst  made  in  Boston. 

“My  partner  and  I received  the  gold  medal  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Chari- 
table ^Mechanics  Association  for  a rcllecting  stereoscope.  We  likewise  ]iro- 
cured  patents  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  a method  of  making  stereo- 
scopic pictures  by  two  movements,  lateral  and  per])endicular,  which  was  thought 
to  be  an  improvement  on  a single  movement.  Any  one  can  test  the  idea  for 
himself  by  looking  at  a landscape  where  there  are  many  horizontal  lines,  by 
turning  his  head  on  one  side  so  as  to  raise  one  eye  a little  above  the  other.  He 
will  perceive  the  stereoscopic  effect. 

“We  were  also  the  originators  of  the  multiplying  camera. 

“We  had  many  celebrated  men  ami  women  of  the  time  as  our  customers,, 
among  them  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  Governor  Boutwcll,  Judge  Shaev,, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Jennie  kind,  Kossuth,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Long- 
fellow, Dickens,  Channing,  and  in  fact  almost  every  Bostonian  of  note,  as 
well  as  many  foreign  celebrities.” 

In  September,  1901,  we  wrote  of  Mr.  Hawes  as  follows:  — 

“The  Photo  Er.v  is  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  worth  here,  because 
of  the  distinguished  services  he  gave  to  the  art  of  jdrotography.  The  genera- 
tion of  great  men  and  women  who  knew  him,  ])rofited  by  his  knowledge  and 
marveled  at  his  art-beautiful,  are  passed  and  gone.  He  was  the  last  link 
in  the  long  chain  connecting  the  past  and  ])rcsent  of  photography.  But  his 
memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  delight  to  make  pictures  and  who 
honor  the  profe-ssion  of  which  he  was  such  a distinguished  member.” 
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FRANKLIN,  \VASH1NGT(3N,  AND  THP:  FRENCH  SCULPTOR 

HOUDON 

Manure  ]\riCHf'2L,  curator  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  recalls 
Houdon’s  visit  to  Washington,  at  Alt.  \Trnon,  120  years  ago, 
which  has  an  historical  interest  at  this  time. 

• Franklin  was  consulted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  concerning 
the  choice  of  a sculptor  for  a jjroposed  statue  of  Whishington,  and  he  recom- 
mended Houdon.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  gave  the  order  on  the  22cl  of 
Januarv,  1784,  and  Governor  Harrison  sent  a portrait  from  which  it  was  to  be 
made,  with  an  inscription  written  by  James  A'ladison,  to  be  carved  on  the 
jjedestal.  Houflon  was  unwilling  to  make  a statue  e.xcept  from  the  living 
model,  and  he  found  the  inscription  much  too  long.  He  compromised  bv 
accepting  the  inscrijjtion  on  condition  of  going  to  America.  There  he  had 
difficulty  in  rejn'esenting  Washington  in  his  uniform;  the  American  critics 
of  that  day  demanded  Roman  drapery,  just  as  CaiKwa  made  a nude  Napoleon. 

Houdon  landed  at  Alount  Vernon  on  the  2d  of  October,  1785,  and  was 
the  guest  of  Washington  “no  more  than  a fortnight,”  as  the  latter  wrote  to 
I^afayette.  During  this  time  he  took  both  measurements  and  casts  for  the 
future  statue,  and  made  an  outline  bust,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1787,  with  this  description  — “ General  Washington,  done  by  the  artist  at  the 
General’s  farm  in  Virginia.” 
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PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Fourteenth  Paper  — Interiors  by  Flash-light 

1.  Uses  of  Flash-lights.  — Last  month  I outlined  quite  fully  the  essential 
points  in  jihotographing  interiors  by  daylight,  but  in  these  days  of  progress 
the  worker  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  old  Sol’s  rays  as  formerly,  and  there- 
fore the  adaptability  and  advantages  of  flash-lights  as  illuminants  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  in  preparing  this  series  of  papers.  In  some  respects  flash-light 
is  more  desirable  than  daylight;  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  shine  when  wanted 
and  with  the  proper  intensity;  with  it  the  shadows  may  be  made  to  fall  in  any 
desired  direction  and  it  momentarily  turns  night  into  day.  There  are  often 
rooms  to  be  photographed  where  the  light  of  day  does  not  penetrate,  or  the 
interior  may  be  large  and  but  poorly  lighted  from  one  side.  full  exposure 
for  the  dark  side  would  result  in  overexposure  near  the  windows,  but  a flash- 
light illuminates  the  dark  side,  giving  a properly  lighted  exposure  of  the  whole 
room,  the  daylight  softening  to  quite  an  extent  the  harsh  shadows  wliich  i-esult 
from  the  use  of  a flash-light  alone.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a room 
is  lighted  by  a single  window  and  that  window  must  be  included  in  the  \'iew. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  blocked  out  as  was  described  last  month,  and  a daylight 
exposure  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cause  either  underexposure  of 
the  room  or  overexposure  of  the  window.  Such  a situation  may  be  success- 
fully handled  by  blocking  out  the  window  as  suggested  last  month  and  making 
a flash-light  exposure  of  the  interior,  after  which  the  shutter  should  be  closed, 
the  screen  remo^•ed  from  the  window,  and  a second  short  exposure  given  for 
the  view  through  the  winrlow.  In  this  manner  both  interior  and  exterior  are 
secured  with  projier  exposure  for  both.  There  are  times  when  articles  of  fur- 
niture or  heavy  hangings  cast  deep,  unpleasant  shadows  in  a view  which  would 
otherwise  be  a success.  Recourse  may  at  such  times  be  had  to  the  flash-light 
as  produced  by  magnesium  ribbon  or  flash  sheets  for  local  lighting.  A few 
inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  or  part  of  a flash  sheet  held  with  a ]>air  of  pliers 
over  an  old  tin  pail  cover  and  burned  behind  some  piece  of  furniture  where  it 
will  be  hidden  from  the  lens  will  work  wonders  with  fleep  shaflows  after  a pro- 
longed daylight  exposure  has  been  given  to  secure  the  general  a.s])ect  of  the 
room . 

2.  Apparatus.  — Last  month’s  instalment  of  this  .series  gave  a fair  idea 
of  the  style  of  cameras  and  lenses  best  adapted  to  general  interior  photograj)Iiv, 
and  nothing  different  is  necessary  for  flash-light  work.  The  only  extras  re- 
quired are  the  materials  for  making  the  Hash  and  some  means  of  rellecting  and 
diffusing  it.  These  latter  points  will  be  taken  up  later,  so  let  us  first  of  all 
give  our  attention  to  the  flash  itself. 

Three  methods  of  making  flashes  present  themselves,  namely;  Hash  lamps, 
fla.sh  cartridges,  and  flash  sheets.  Either  flash  sheets  or  flash  lamps  are  prefer- 
able to  cartridges,  because  there  is  much  less  danger  in  handling  them.  It 
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is  not  an  easy  matter  to  choose  a lamp,  for  the  market  is  full  of  varieties  — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  — and  freak  inventions  range  in  price  from  one 
dollar  to  several  hundred.  But  first  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  there 
are  two  distinct  classes  of  lamps.  First  may  be  mentioned  storage,  magazine 
or  blow-through  lamps,  as  they  are  called,  for  use  with  pure  magnesium  only. 
These  arc  so  constructed  that  the  required  amount  of  powder  may  be  put  into 
a reservoir  and  at  the  desired  moment  blown  through  an  alcohol  flame,  thus 
making  a flash  ranging  from  two  or  three  to  ten  seconds  duration.  Compound 
explosive  powders  should  never  be  used  in  such  lamps,  for  an  accident  would 
surely  result.  The  advantages  of  lamps  using  pure  magnesium  are  the  cheap- 
ness of  operation,  safety,  latitude  of  e.xposure  and  reliability.  For  interior 
work  and  all  other  subjects  permitting  an  e.xposure  up  to  ten  seconds  they 
are  excellent.  For  groups,  portraiture,  and  other  subjects  requiring  more 
rapid  exposures,  compound  flash  powders  of  a more  explosive  nature  must  be 
used  and  an  open  lamp  which  docs  not  confine  the  powder  is  required  for  safety. 
Mere  contact  with  heat  only  is  necessary  for  firing  the  entire  charge  instantane- 
ously, and  an  alcohol  flame  and  electricity  are  both  considerably  employed  for 
the  purpose.  Portraiture  by  flash-light  is  a broad  subject,  worthy  of  a separate 
paper,  and  I shall,  therefore,  speak  only  of  interior  work  with  storage  lamps 
for  pure  magnesium  and  with  flash  sheets.  In  selecting  a lamp  make  sure 
that  the  combustion  is  complete  and  that  the  full  amount  of  powder  may  be 
blown  through  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  For  the  advanced  photographer 
who  desires  to  make  a specialty  of  flash-light  work  and  desires  a lamp  adapted 
to  both  portraiture  and  interiors,  there  are  several  excellent  outfits  now  on 
the  market,  haA’ing  lamps  mounted  on  a rigid  fokling  standard  so  that  the 
flash  may  be  made  at  any  desired  height.  These  flash-light  machines  are  also 
fitted  with  a diffusing  screen,  which  may  be  adjusted  in  any  position,  either 
vertically  or  horizontally  or  at  any  angle,  thus  making  it  possible  to  secure  a 
variety  of  pleasing  lightings  in  portraiture  as  well  as  evenly  diffused  illumination 
for  interior  views.  These  outfits  are  a trifle  expensive,  however,  and  any  in- 
genious amateur  who  is  mechanically  inclined  can  make  an  equipment  which 
is  quite  as  satisfactory  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  lamp  he  may  hap- 
pen to  own,  or,  if  preferred,  a machinist  will  make  it  at  small  cost. 

The  important  qualities  to  be  secured  are  sufficient  reflection  and  diffusion 
of  the  flash  to  give  a penetrating,  yet  evenly  distributed  illumination,  and  so  some- 
thing more  than  the  lamp  itself  is  needed.  The  amateur  who  makes  a flash- 
light but  seldom,  can  ]jrobably  make  some  temporary  arrangements,  which 
will  be  satisfactory,  but  the  w’orker  who  takes  the  subject  more  seriously  will 
feel  repaid  for  constructing  a machine  similar  to  the  one  described  here. 

3.  A Diffusing  Screen  Outfit.  — For  making  such  a machine  the  first 
requisite  is  a folding  metal  stand  such  as  is  used  as  a support  for  music  racks 
and  phonograph  horns,  anrl  which  can  be  bought  for  about  $1.30.  The  base 
only  is  recpiired  and  consists  of  a hollow  tube  in  which  a sliding  rod  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  desired  height  and  held  there  by  means  of  a thumb  screw. 
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LOUIS  FABIAX  BACHRACH  PORTRAIT  OF  MV  FATHER 

Dispensing  with  the  sliding  rod  furnished  with  the  stand,  the  worker  is  to  have 
constructed  a jointed  rod  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Three  cir- 
cular steel  rods  30  inches  long  are  required  of  such  a size  as  to  slide  within  the 
hollow  tube  of  the  base.  Now  have  pieces  of  brass  tubing  4 inches  long  shrunk 
onto  one  end  of  two  of  the  rods,  so  that  they  will  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the 
rods  2 inches,  forming  sockets  which  enable  the  two  rods  to  be  fitted  together 
after  the  idea  of  a jointed  fish  ]iole. 

Having  fitted  two  rods  in  this  way,  they  may  be  jointed  together  and 
inserted  in  the  hollow  tube  of  the  base,  forming  the  standard  of  the  machine. 
Find  the  center  of  the  third  rod,  and  at  that  point  have  brazed  at  right  angles 
another  steel  rod  of  the  same  diameter  and  three  inches  long.  The  three  inch 
rod,  when  inserted  in  the  upjier  socket  of  the  standard,  causes  that  standard 
to  assume  the  shape  of  a letter  T,  which  may  be  varied  in  height  as  desired. 
Hut  before  placing  this  rod  in  position,  have  two  holes  drilled  through  it  ver- 
tically, one  at  each  end,  and  as  near  the  ends  as  possible.  Each  of  these  holes 
should  be  just  the  right  size  to  admit  a small  screw  hook,  the  screw  part  of 
which  should  be  cut  off,  the  smooth,  straight  end  passed  through  each  hole 
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and  headed  down  on  the  upper  side.  From  these  hooks  are  to  lx*  sus])ended 
the  reflecting  and  diffusing  screens. 

Next,  the  screens  must  be  made.  For  the  reflector  i .f  yards  of  ordinary 
white  curtain  cloth  42  inches  wide  will  be  needed.  Also  get  four  curtain  sticks 
44  inches  long,  such  as  are  always  used  at  the  bottom  of  curtains,  and  ten  tiny 
screw  eyes.  The  diffusing  screen  is  to  be  made  from  yards  of  the  best  C|ual- 
ity  of  tracing  cloth  42  inches  wide.  I'his  can  be  bought  of  any  dealer  in  artist’s 
or  draftman’s  supplies,  and  should  be  sufficiently  transparent  to  permit  reading  a 
new'spaper  placed  under  it.  At  this  point  you  will  require  helj)  from  your  sister,  nr, 
if  necessary,  from  some  other  fellow’s  sister.  Hems  must  be  made  on  a sewing 
machine  across  both  ends  of  the  tracing  and  curtain  cloth,  through  which  the 
four  sticks  are  to  be  passed.  Put  a screw  eye  in  both  ends  of  each  stick  and 
one  at  the  middle  of  the  top  stick  of  each  screen.  Hook  these  screw  eyes  over 
the  hooks  on  the  T-shaped  top  of  the  standard,  and  the  two  screens  are  sus- 
pended in  proper  position.  To  prewent  the  curtains  from  swinging  together,  four 
’ inch  rods  31  inches  long  will  be  needed,  both  ends  of  these  shoukl  be  bent 
at  right  angles  about  I of  an  inch  from  the  ends,  which  shoukl  be  ])assed  through 
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the  screw  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  curtain  sticks.  This  completes  the  machine 
with  the  exception  of  the  lamp  itself,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  standard 
in  such  a way  that  it  may  be  fastened  to  it  at  any  desired  height  by  means  of 
a thumb  screw.  Explicit  directions  cannot  be  given,  as  various  lamps  differ 
so  widely;  but  a little  ingenuity  on  the  ]iart  of  the  photographer  will  supply  a 
method. 

4.  Using  the  Outfit.  — With  the  diffusing  screen  outfit  ready,  the  camera 
may  be  set  up  at  the  proper  position  and,  if  necessary,  focused  on  a lighted 
candle  placed  at  various  points  in  the  view.  The  screen  and  fiash  lamp  should 
be  placed  slightly  above,  about  two  feet  behind  and  three  or  four  feet  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  camera,  the  distance  depending  upon  the  angle  of  light  and 
the  direction  of  the  shadows  desired.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extinguish  the 
gas  or  electric  lamjis  oixlinarily  used  for  lighting  the  room,  for  the  few  seconds’ 
exjiosure  of  the  plate  just  before  the  flash  will  assist  materially  in  the  general 
illumination,  but  the  shutter  should  be  closed  immediately  after  the  flash,  or 
the  smoke  will  fog  the  plate.  Careful  note  should  be  taken  that  the  dash  is 
not  reflected  in  framed  jiictures  or  mirrors. 
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5.  Strength  0}  the  Flash.  — As  the  amount  of  powder  to  be  used  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  interior  and  the  character  of  its  furnishings  as  well  as  the 
lens  aperture,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  explicit  instructions.  With 
lamps  using  pure  magnesium  the  following  table  will  give  some  approximate 
amounts  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  circumstances:- — 

For  10  feet  distance  and  ight  walls  and  hangings  use  i teaspoonful 
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6. 

Flash  Sheets.  — Eastman’s 

Flash  Sheets  furnish  a simple  and  effectual 

method 

of  producing  Hashes 

and. 

as  they  burn  slowly  compared  with  Hash 

powder,  they  are  much  safer.  For  the  average  amateur  there  is  probably  noth- 
ing better  on  the  market.  The  worker  will  line!  it  so  easy  a matter  to  ajiply 
the  use  of  these  sheets  to  the  diffusing  screen  outfit  described  above  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details.  Each  package  of  the  sheets  contains  explicit 
directions  and  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  required  under  various 
conditions. 
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’TWIXT  RIVER  AND  SEA 

AGNES  LOCKHART  HUGHES 

’Twixl  river  and  sea,  a path  of  sand 
Stretched  like  a golden  bar  — 

And  the  surf  beat  in  with  its  ceaseless  moan  — 
Bearing  echoes  from  worlds  afar. 

I'hen  the  great  wild  sea  in  impassioned  tones 
Wooed  the  river  of  sap])hire  hue, 

Bringing  her  gifts  from  the  ocean’s  de])ths, 

-And  pearls  for  her  gown  of  blue. 

Oh!  the  path  of  sand,  — where  is  it  now. 

While  the  river  and  sea  embrace  ? 

Ah  me!  'Fhere  are  only  the  laughing  wa\’cs, 
With  their  caps  of  jewels  and  lace. 

But,  wait  — for  the  tide  is  ebbing  fast, 

’Tis  jjarting  the  river  and  sea. 

While  only  a faint,  dim  line  remains 
’Twixt  time  and  eternity! 

With  a sobbing  voice,  the  great  sea  cries, 
“Good-by!”  to  the  river  fair. 

Then  I looked  again  when  the  tide  had  turned  — 
Anfl  the  sanrl-bar  .still  was  there. 
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Unless  the  dauntless  soul  take  part 
In  all  their  toil,  there  is  no  art, 

No  life,  no  wizardry,  no  power. 

— Bliss  Carm.^n. 

ART  AND  RELIGION 

WE  have  always  maintained  that  art,  like  religion,  can  only  be  rightiv 
discerned  liy  the  spiritual  minded.  The  essence  of  art,  that  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  what  it  is,  is  only  of  the  spirit.  In  a photo- 
graphic masterpiece  it  is  not  the  surface  of  the  picture  but  the  spirit  of  the  artist 
who  stands  behind  it  that  you  must  seek  and  find,  to  rightly  appreciate  and 
interpret  the  picture. 

“Back  of  the  sound  liroods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving; 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden. 

Into  the  statue  that  lireathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  Ihdden. 

Great  are  the  sianbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater.” 

Beauty  of  music  docs  not  exist  for  the  deaf,  nor  beauty  of  painting  for  the 
blind.  Spontaneous  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art  can  only  come  to  those  who 
have  all  their  faculties,  and  a deep  spiritual  insight  is  not  the  least  of  them. 

We  are  so  engrossed  in  material  things  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  clogged, 
diminished,  and  sometimes  destroyed.  Sensuality,  gluttony,  and  a life  of  license 
suppresses  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  docs  not  blossom.  Harmony  as  expressed 
in  color,  form,  and  sound,  is  lost,  when  a man’s  soul  is  gone. 

Beauty  is  born  of  the  spirit,  as  ha])piness  is  born  of  life,  because  the  spirit 
is  keenly  sensitive  to  and  is  pained  by  lack  of  harmony,  just  as  life  is  deadened 
by  pain. 

RELIGION  OE  THE  BEAUTIEUL 

This  religion  of  the  beautiful  is  the  worship  of  beauty,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  only  a manifestation  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  Lhiiverse.  Many  a 
sacrifice  has  been  made  since  time  began  to  Art,  the  expression  of 
beauty,  and  to  her  mother  Nature.  The  saints  in  this  religion  are  the  great 
artists  of  the  world,  the  masters  of  ])oetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
Their  lives  are  beacon  lights  that  form  an  ideal  for  us  to  emulate.  Into  this 
galaxy  of  greatness  the  photograjiher  may  one  day  come.  His  prayerbook  is 
his  camera.  His  pictures  arc  his  prayers.  They  tell  of  his  love  of  art,  in  form 
and  color  and  the  sweep  of  beautiful  lines.  Through  them  he  can  praise,  witli 
the  touch  of  genius,  the  God  of  Nature  and  all  His  works.  This  is  the  religion 
of  the  beautiful. 
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EXPRESSION  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

The  divine  gift  of  expression  or  the  power  to  create  beauty  in  pictures 
is  second  only  to  tlie  powe'"  to  feel,  appreciate,  and  see  beauty  in  the 
pictures  of  others.  Yet  there  is  a right  and  wrong  expression  which 
it  is  well  to  understand.  The  sensualist  expresses  himself  through  his  senses. 
Only  the  animal  side  of  his  nature  appears,  because  he  believes  only  in  what 
he  can  see,  hear,  taste,  smell  and  feel.  His  life  of  license  represses  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  and  this  is  what  it  is  to  lose  one's  soul.  The  intellectual  man  ex- 
presses himself  through  his  mind  and  spirit.  All  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
him  is  brought  out  by  intelligent  thought  and  his  soul  waxes  strong  through 
the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  This  is  what  it  is  to  save  one's  soul. 

This  question  of  expression  through  the  spirit  or  through  the  senses,  through 
the  soul  or  through  the  body,  has  been  the  pivotal  ])oint  of  all  philoso])hics  anfl 
the  inspiration  of  all  religions  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Thoughtful 
men,  for  ages,  have  realized  these  truths  and  have  taught  the  world,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  forsake  the  life  of  the  senses  and  devote  themseh'cs  to  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  Ascetics  in  religion  fast  and  suffer,  reju'ess  the  faculties  of 
the  body  that  the  spirit  might  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  and  grow.  St. 
Erancis  of  Assisi,  the  artist  saint  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  was  a type  of  this  form 
of  expression.  Probabh'  between  these  two  extremes  — the  license  of  the 
sensualist  and  the  radical  repression  of  the  religious  enthusiast  — lies  the  truth, 
for  most  of  us.  There  is,  in  many  an  artist  ])hotogi'ai)hcr  to-day,  a hunger 
for  beauty,  just  as  there  is  a physical  hunger.  Beauty  speaks  to  his  spirit 
through  his  senses.  If  he  could  only  rejjroduce  through  his  camera  and  with 
the  touch  of  genius  what  he  feels,  he  would  be  supremclv  happy.  Yet  this 
form  of  life  expression  is  born  only  of  the  spirit.  And  when  you  long  to  make 
masterpicres,  not  for  the  fame  that  might  come,  nor  for  wealth,  but  simply  for 
the  joy  of  doing  it,  you  have  the  key  that  will  loosen  the  fetters  that  bind  you 
to  mediocrity,  and  will  give  to  }'Our  soul,  maybe,  the  wings  of  genius. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

WE  desire  to  announce  the  removal  of  the  Photo  Era  offices  to  larger 
and  more  commodious  quarters  at  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Owing  to  the  increased  demands  made  upon  us  bv  our 
constantly  growing  busine.ss,  we  were  forced  to  look  for  additional  space. 
With  our  three  publications  — to  wit:  Photo  Era,  the  American  Joiamal  oj 
Photography,  the  Practical  Photographer,  and  .irt  in  Pliotogra phv  — we  are 
now  located,  as  stated  above,  at  383  Boylston  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
and  fashionable  Back  Bay  district  of  Boston,  where  we  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
our  patrons  and  subscribers  at  all  times.  The  added  facilities  of  our  new  offices 
and  their  central  location  will  increase  our  usefulness.  'Phe  new  Photo  Era 
in  its  new  home  will  continue  to  shine  for  all,  e.specially  those  in  the  photo- 
graphic world  — a world  that  now  seems  fair  and  good,  all  sunshine,  love  and 
chee  rfulness. 
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The  retirement  of  Spencer  B.  Hord  from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Times, 
which  he  has  filled  so  ably  during  the  past  three  years,  is  a serious  loss 
to  photographic  journalism.  The  ranks  are  fast  thinning  out;  but  our 
loss  is  the  gain  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  which  has  already  absorbed  many 
of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  photographic  world  hereabouts. 

Though  a comparative  new-comer  to  the  field  of  journalism,  he  has  quietly 
and  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets  brought  the  moribund  Times  up  to  be  a 
dividend-paying  proposition.  The  magnitude  of  this  achievement  can  only  be 
rightly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  struggled  with  fate  along  these  same 
lines  and  have  failed.  We  e.xtend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Brother 
Hord,  and  best  wishes  for  his  future  success. 

In  fancy  we  can  hear  the  former  editor  addressing  the  rich  directors  of  the 
Times  at  a stockholder’s  meeting  in  his  most  dulcet  tones, 

I want  to  go  a-fishing,  the  fever’s  in  my  blood; 

.\nd  memories  of  other  days  roll  o’er  me  in  a flood: 

The  meadow-lark’s  enticing  call  comes  to  me  o’er  the  fields, 

And  to  its  invitation  my  willing  spirit  yields. 

I want  to  go  a-fishintr  — come,  comrade,  let  us  go; 

Let’s  cast  aside  the  cares  of  life  that  weigh  upon  us  so, 

And  hie  us  to  the  woodland  where  the  silver  waters  swish. 

And  there  we’ll  roam  together,  and  rest,  and  dream,  and  fish. 

Mr.  Hord,  as  intimated  above,  has  gone  to  Rochester  to  fish  with  L.  B. 
Jones  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

OUR  FRONTISPIECE 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Snow  of  Boston,  we  present 
our  readers,  this  month,  with  a remarkable  picture  as  a frontispiece. 
The  copy  is  from  a photograph  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  famous  painting 
of  Washiiigton,  and  was  taken  by  the  late  Josiah  Johnson  Hawes,  professional 
])hotogra])her  of  Boston,  over  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Snow  vouches  for  the  au- 
thenticity and  age  of  the  print,  as  it  was  a gift  to  him  from  IMr.  Hawes  some 
thirty  years  ago.  And  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Hawes  of 
Brooklyn,  the  ])hotographer’s  only  son,  who  shows  a fine  print  from  the  same 
negative  on  a silk  handkerchief  also  made  fifty  years  ago.  As  an  example 
of  the  durability  of  the  photographic  ])rint  it  is  of  priceless  value  to  photographers 
and  as  a sample  of  the  permanence  of  the  early  photographic  processes  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  Rivaling  even  the  carbon  jjroccss,  the  tones  and  color  values 
of  this  wonderful  silver  print,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century,  are  in  as  ex- 
cellent a state  of  preservation  as  the  day  it  was  made.  And  it  is  likely  this 
ju'int  will  endure  for  years  to  come,  as  long  as  the  texture  of  the  silk  and  the 
pa])er  will  hold  together. 
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Compared  with  prints  from  negatives  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
most  approved  up-to-date  scientific  methods,  it  is  a marvel  of  technical  achieve- 
ment. Not  only  is  the  lens  work  without  a flaw,  i.e.,  the  picture  is  satisfactory 
as  to  linear  accuracy,  but  the  modeling  of  the  face,  the  tonal  gradations,  the 
color  values  and  even  the  texture  of  the  canvas  are  all  reproduced  with  extraor- 
dinary fidelity.  In  the  combination  of  these  essentials,  none  of  the  numerous 
reproductions,  whether  by  engraving,  etching,  photography  ami  even  jirinting, 
is  as  satisfactory  as  this  old-time  photographic  print  by  Josiah  Hawes. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises  wherein  the  color- 
sensitive  plate,  which  is  a comparatively  recent  discovery,  is  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  discarded  wet-plate  jirocess. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Beginning  with  March  ist,  our  bi-monthly.  Art  in  Photography,  will 
be  issued  as  a cjuarterly  publication.  More  and  better  pictures  will  be 
given,  text  matter  will  be  introduced  and  the  subscription  price  will  be 
reduced  to  $5.00  a year.  It  will  be  published  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Photogra])hic  Clubs. 

NEW  \'ARIABLE  STARS 

From  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  comes  Circular  107,  which 
announces  the  discovery  of  twenty-five  new  variable  stars.  A recent 
e.xamination,  by  Miss  Henrietta  S.  Leavitt,  of  plates  taken  with  the 
24-inch  Bruce  Telescope,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a number  of  new  variable 
stars.  The  six  variables  in  Orion  were  discovered  during  the  selection  of  com- 
parison stars  for  the  pair  of  interesting  variables,  H 797  and  H 798,  near  sigma 
Orionis.  The  discovery  of  the  tlrree  variables  in  \h‘rgo  was  made  by  super- 
posing plates  in  the  manner  described  in  Circular  79.  Six  e.xcellent  plates, 
having  exposures  of  about  two  hours,  were  used.  The  approximate  centers 
of  these  plates  are  R.  A.  = i 54”',  Dec.  = — io°.4  (1900).  The  known  vari- 
able, RR  Virginis,  was  rediscovered  at  the  same  time.  The  sixteen  variables 
in  Cygnus  are  in  the  region  of  the  great  sj)iral  nebula,  whose  most  conspicuous 
portions  are  catalogued  as  N.  G.  C.  6960  and  N.  G.  C.  6992.  Together  with 
the  known  variable  UX  Cygni,  they  were  found  iyv  superposing  five  plates  hav- 
ing exposures  of  from  two  to  four  hours.  Of  these,  three  have  centers  near 
R.  .\.  = 20>‘  45”',  Dec.  = + ,50°-5)  '^vhile  those  of  the  other  two  are  near  R.  A. 
= 20’‘  50”',  Dec.  =+  32°-5.  All  the  plates  are  of  extrcmelv  fine  (|uality,  and 
probably  the  images  of  at  least  200,000  stars  were  clearly  seen  and  compared. 

The  positions  of  the  new  variables  in  the  Small  Magellanic  Cloud,  as 
announced  in  Circular  96,  have  been  measured,  and  observations  of  their  bright- 
ness are  in  jjrogress,  with  a view  to  determining  their  light  curves.  New  vari- 
ables are  occasionally  found  in  the  course  of  this  study,  the  Tunnber  discovered 
in  this  region  up  to  the  present  time  being  970.  A series  of  excellent  ])lates 
covering  the  Large  Magellanic  Cloiul  has  been  receivefl. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


Procrustes  was  a man  of  one  idea. 
He  had  certain  rules  which  he  thought 
all  men  should  conform  to,  and  if  they 
did  not,  they  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
For  instance,  when  travelers  stop]3ed 
with  him  over  night,  he  used  to  put  them 
to  sleej)  in  his  bed.  If  theywere  too  short 
for  the  bed,  he  stretched  them  out  until 
they  fitted  it,  and  if  theywere  too  long,  he 
solved  the  problem  by  promptly  lopping 
off  the  redundant  parts. 

Procrustes’  bed  has  passed  into  a prov- 
erb, and,  judging  by  examples  which 
come  under  our  observation  now  and 
then,  one  might  Ijclieve  that  he  had  fol- 
lowers even  in  this  age. 

Looking  over  a collection  of  prints  a 
short  time  ago,  I was  reminded  of  Pro- 
crustes’ methods,  for  though  there  were 
some  very  excellent  pictures,  — far  above 
the  medium,  — every  picture  was  printed 
on  the  same  kind  of  paper  and  mounted 
in  the  same  way;  landscapes,  marines, 
portraits,  etc. 

The  pajter  used  was  a gaslight  paper, 
and  instead  of  selecting  from  the  many 
kinds  of  paper  which  come  under  the 
head  of  gaslight  papers,  those  adapted  to 
the  different  classes  of  negatives,  one 
brand  had  been  chosen  and  used  for  all 
of  the  prints.  And  there  was  such  a lot 
of  them,  too. 

But  su]>i)Ose  one  does  use  gaslight  paper 
exclusively,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  select  the  j)aper  best  adaj)ted 
to  the  quality  of  his  negative.  The  gas- 
light pajjers  are  classified  as  Regular 
and  S])ecial,  the  Regular  being  a paper 
that  requires  a longer  exjiosure  and  devel- 
ops very  quickly,  while  the  Special  paper 
jtrints  very  cpiickly  and  develops  slowly. 

Now  suppose  one  has  negatives  with 
fine  detail,  which  he  desires  to  have 


brought  out  in  the  print.  Then  the  paper 
best  adapted  to  such  a negative  is  the 
glossy  gaslight  paper  which  reproduces 
the  finest  detail  faithfully.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper  for  pictures  for  reproduction. 

For  a negative  that  has  little  contrast 
the  carbon  gaslight  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults, and  is  intended  specially  for  thin 
and  undertimed  negatives.  The  surface 
of  the  paper  is  smooth  and  without  gloss. 
If  one  has  thin  negatives  where  broad 
effects  are  desired,  the  rough  carbon  will 
be  found,  best  for  the  purpose.  The  paper 
is  rather  rough,  and  of  very  pleasing 
quality. 

The  Special  papers  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce soft  results  from  harsh  negatives, 
that  is,  from  negatives  having  too  much 
contrast.  Special  carbon  will  be  found 
just  the  paper  for  negatives  of  good  con- 
trast, but  not  too  pronounced.  The 
Special  portrait  is  a fine  paper  for  nega- 
tives with  strong  high  lights  and  deep 
shadows.  It  equalizes  the  contrast  and 
makes  a pleasing  print.  This  paper  is 
made  specially  for  portrait  work,  but  will 
be  found  a very  excellent  paper  for  land- 
scape work. 

There  are  two  grades  of  rough  paper, 
one  being  of  ordinary  weight  and  the 
other  very  heavy.  The  rough  gaslight 
will  be  found  to  be  just  the  thing  for  large 
negatives,  where  one  does  not  care  for 
fine  detail  in  the  print.  One  should  never 
use  rough  paper  for  small  negatives.  The 
result  is  never  agreeable.  The  heavy, 
rough  paper  is  specially  good  for  sketchy 
negatives,  and  the  weight  is  such  that  no 
mount  is  required.  The  print  may  be 
made  through  a cut-out,  thus  insuring 
an  even  edge  all  round  the  picture  and 
with  a good  margin  one  has  the  effect  of 
a mounted  picture. 
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In  choosing  a paper  ft>r  a print,  judge 
your  negative  by  its  lack  of  or  its  over- 
plus of  contrast. 

The  developer  ■which  gives  the  best 
general  satisfaction  is  the  metol-hydro- 
quinone.  The  paper  makers  give  the 


following  formula ; — 

Water 20  ounces 

Metol 14  grains 

Sulphite  of  sodium i ounce 

Hvdroquinone 60  grains 

Carbonate  of  sodium,  des- 

sicated 400  grains 


To  develop,  add  one  drop  of  potassium 
bromide, — ten  per  cent  solution,  — to 
each  ounce  of  the  developer. 

This  formula  is  for  the  regular  paper. 
If  Special  is  used,  take  an  ounce  of  water 
to  everv  ounce  of  the  develojier. 

In  regard  to  the  printing,  an  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp  of  good  power  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  than  a gas  jet. 
Do  not  hold  the  printing  frame  in  the 
hand  during  the  printing  process.  sim- 
ple arrangement  is  to  place  a wooden  box, 
— a starch  box  is  about  the  right  size,  — 
eight  inches  away  from  the  lamp,  with  the 
lamp  so  placed  that  the  flame  comes  two 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  box.  Set 
the  printing  frame  on  the  box,  and  time 
the  exposure  by  a watch  hung  near  so 
that  one  may  note  the  time  without  turn- 
ing aboiu.  It  requires  from  twenty 
seconds  to  a minute  and  a half  to  jirint, 
the  time  being  regulated  by  the  density 
of  the  negative  and  the  kind  of  paper  used. 

When  one  has  a quantity  of  prints  to 
make,  it  simplifies  matters  if  the  negatives 
are  selected  and  each  class  put  by  itself. 
Next,  the  papers  are  made  ready,  count- 
ing out  the  number  of  sheets  required  and 
adding  a few  for  possible  failures.  To 
hasten  the  process  one  can  print  and 
develop  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Hav- 
ing the  box  arranged  as  described  and 
the  watch  within  direct  range  of  the  vision, 
jflace  a screen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lamp  and  within  its  shadow  set  the  tray 
of  developer.  While  one  picture  i:?  print- 
ing another  is  developing,  and  by  glancing 
at  the  watch,  one  can  remove  the  frame 
at  the  critical  moment,  lay  it  face  down. 


and  finish  the  developing.  When  the 
developed  print  is  taken  from  the  tray,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  washed,  for  in  the 
washing  out  of  the  developer  depends  the 
unspotted  jmint.  Another  frame  is  made 
read}',  and  while  the  printing  is  going  on, 
the  print  just  made  is  de\'eloped,  and  so 
throughout  the  printing. 

The  printing  and  developing  of  prints 
at  once  has  several  advantages.  One  sees 
at  a glance  if  the  print  is  of  the  right 
cjuality,  and,  if  not,  another,  a duplicate, 
can  Ije  made  then  and  there.  If  the 
] minting  is  done  first  and  the  developing 
afterward,  if  there  are  defective  prints, 
it  means  the  hunting  up  of  those  ])articular 
negatives  and  additional  printing.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  prints  developed 
immediately  are  far  better  than  when  de- 
veloping is  delayed  for  several  days. 

Gaslight  papers  are  a great  boon  to  the 
amateur.  They  make  him  independent 
of  sunlight,  and  for  many  kinds  of  work  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  printing-out  papers. 

Where  time  is  at  a premium,  — and 
isn’t  it  with  all  of  us?  — gaslight  papers 
make  it  possible  for  busy  people  to  pursue 
the  avocation  of  photography,  — espe- 
cially the  printing,  — with  despatch. 

PHOTOGR.\PHIC  SKETCHES 

At  a recent  exhibition  of  photographs 
some  very  cle\'er  j;)ictures  were  shown, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  sketches  in- 
stead of  photographs,  or  made  by  any 
])hotographic  process.  The  principal  lines 
were  bold,  but  the  detail  was  suggested 
rather  than  portrayed,  and  the  work  was 
well  done,  showing  that  the  clever  am- 
ateur was  an  artist  as  well  as  a j)ho- 
togra])her.  The  pictures  elicited  a great 
deal  of  comment,  and  the  “how”  was 
demanded  with  such  persistency,  that 
the  secret,  — which  was  no  secret  at  all,  — 
was  divulged.  The  prints  had  been 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  con- 
verted into  line  drawings,  by  carefully 
going  over  the  portions  of  the  ])icture 
which  were  to  be  retained,  with  a fine 
])en  and  with  water-proof  ink.  Tlie 
print  was  then  subjected  to  a reducing 
process  which  eliminated  all  of  the  detail, 
leaving  simply  the  lines  made  by  the  ink. 
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Any  good  reducing  solution  will  remove 
the  coloring  of  the  picture,  perhaps  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  ferricyanide 
of  potassium.  Make  the  solution  of  lo 
oz.  of  water;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  2 oz.; 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  25  grains. 

Another  reducer  is  made  of  water,  10 
oz.;  bichloride  of  mercury,  100  grains; 
and  salt,  40  grains.  After  the  picture  has 
been  reduced,  rinse  in  hypo  solution  for 
two  or  three  minutes  (r  oz.  hypo  to  16 
of  water),  then  wash  thoroughly. 

In  using  either  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
or  bichloride  of  mercury  remember  that 
both  are  e.xtremely  poisonous. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGIC 

The  heavens  aliove  us  and  the  earth 
Ijeneath  us  have  been  compelled  to  yield 
u])  their  secrets  to  that  great  wonder- 
working jiower,  — photography. 

Photograjihy  reveals  to  the  searcher  of 
the  heavens  what  was  before  invisible 
even  with  the  strongest  telescope.  For 
e.xample:  an  astronomer  without  the  aid 
of  photography  made  a chart  of  the  group 
of  the  Pleiades.  The  work  occupied  him 
six  years,  and  his  chart  showed  six  hun- 
dred stars.  A camera  turned  toward  this 
same  cluster  took  two  hours  to  make  an 
exposure,  and  the  sensitive  plate  showed 
in  this  self-same  group  no  less  than  two 
thousand,  two  hundred  stars,  — sixteen 
hundred  more  than  the  astronomer  was 
able  to  discover  in  six  years,  though  using 
for  his  work  a giant  refractor. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  eye 
sees  at  once  all  that  it  is  capable  of  .seeing, 
and  a jiersistent  effort  to  see  beyond  the 
vision  tires  the  eye  and  lessens  its  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions.  The  photo- 
graphic ])late  knows  no  fatigue.  It  re- 
ceives the  light  and  allows  it  to  pile  up  or 
accumulate.  If  the  light  of  a distant  star 
does  not  affect  the  sensitive  plate  at  once 
it  does  so  after  a certain  length  of  time, — 
it  may  be  minutes  and  it  may  be  hours,  — 
and  in  time  the  image  of  the  star  will  im- 
press itself  on  the  plate.  Sometimes  an 
exposure  is  made  of  a certain  portion  of 
the  heavens  on  the  same  jdate  for  several 
nights  in  succession. 


The  camera  is  not  useful  alone  in  dis- 
covering new  stars,  but  also  the  presence 
of  elements,  for  it  was  through  photography 
that  Professor  Draper  discovered  oxvgen 
in  the  sun. 

Cable  me.ssages  are  recorded  by  pho- 
tography. A fine  wire  is  stretched  verti- 
cally between  the  poles  of  an  electro  mag- 
net. The  currents  of  the  cable  passing 
through  this  wire  cause  it  to  be  deflected 
now  toward  the  north  and  now  toward  the 
south  pole  of  the  magnet,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  current.  The  shadow 
of  this  wire  projected  across  a narrow  slit 
falls  as  a black  spot  on  a strip  of  sensitive 
pajjer.  The  paper  travels  at  a fixed  rate 
and,  after  the  message  has  been  received, 
the  strip  of  paper  on  which  has  been  im- 
pressed the  picture  of  the  moving  shadow 
is  developed  and  becomes  the  hand- 
writing of  the  instrument. 

The  curvature  of  the  earth  is  shown  by 
means  of  photography.  The  great  peak 
of  Teneriffe,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
some  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  and  almost  directly 
from  its  surface,  makes  a magnificent  view- 
point for  scientific  observations.  Pro- 
fessor Porter  of  London,  England,  has 
made  many  observations  from  this  lofty 
peak,  and  exhibits  several  photographs 
ta^en  from  the  apex,  each  of  which 
shows  plainly  the  curvature  of  the  horizon 
line. 

The  plutonic  exhibits  of  IMother  Earth 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
observation,  the  camera  being  the  record 
maker.  One  scientist  has  himself  made 
twenty-five  or  more  pictures  of  volcanoes 
in  eruption,  besides  many  pictures  of  lava, 
cataracts,  etc. 

The  photographic  rifle  is  an  ingenious 
toy.  A tiny  camera  is  affixed  to  the  bar- 
rel and,  when  a shot  is  fired,  the  action 
exposes  a jjlate.  When  this  is  develo])ed, 
the  hunter  knows  whether  or  not  the  ani- 
mal or  liird  at  which  he  fired  was  hit. 
Another  camera  gun,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Humane  Society,  is 
built  not  for  warfare  nor  the  destruction 
of  life,  but  as  a means  for  solving  the 
problem  of  aerial  flight  of  l>irds. 
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Photograph}'  is  used  to  obtain  the  cor- 
rect measurement  of  things  which  without 
its  aid  could  not  well  be  accurately  de- 
termined. By  means  of  photography 
the  height  obtained  by  balloons  is  ascer- 
tained; the  force,  direction,  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  and  of  all  kinds  of  projectiles; 
the  swiftness  of  river  currents,  and  the 
length,  height,  and  duration  of  ocean 
waves;  and  the  speed  of  all  kinds  of 
wheels  used  in  machinery,  including  the 
fly-wheel,  are  measured  by  photography; 
and  even  the  speed  of  the  lightning  flash 
is  calculated  by  means  of  a vibrating  lens 
and  the  multiple  image  which  it  makes  on 
the  sensitive  j)late. 

Explorers  use  cameras  extensively  and 
make  “fore  and  aft”  pictures  of  their 
routes,  so  that  they  have  a comjflete 
pictorial  record  of  their  journeys.  Engi- 
neers in  virgin  country  make  hundreds 
of  ])ictures  of  the  wilderness  they  are 
breaking  a path  through,  and  thus  the 
next  comer  has  a broad  and  well-marked 
pathway,  instead  of  the  “Iflazed  trail” 
of  the  hunter. 

One  might  fill  pages  with  the  wonder- 
working ])owers  of  the  camera,  which  of 
all  the  instruments  brought  into  use  dur- 
ing the  last  century  holds  the  first  rank 
as  the  most  useful  and  the  one  that  could 
least  be  spared. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  jihotogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of 
the  j;rize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  'I'he  Round  Robin 
(juiLD,  with  all  its  benefits,  — among 
which  the  correspondence  j)ri\ilege  ])rob- 
alfly  stands  fir^t,  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 


invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  limited  to  subscribers  to 
Photo  Er.x. 

SUBJECTS  for  competition 

January.  — “Winter  Views.”  Closes 
February.  28. 

February.  — “Reflections.”  Closes 
March  31. 

March.  — “Trades.”  Pictures  en- 
tered in  this  competition  should  be  illus- 
trative of  the  various  employments,  such 
as  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  the  like.  Closes  April  30. 

April.  — “Portraiture.”  Closes  May 
31- 

May.  — “Mother  and  Child  Pictures.’ 
Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “Ciarden  Scenes.”  Closes 
July  31. 

syndicating  photographs 

A LITERARY  Syndicate  is  a company  that 
buys  manuscripts  and  then  .sells  the  same 
article  to  several  different  papers.  The 
price  paid  is  less  than  that  paid  for  the 
original  article,  but  by  selling  it  to  several 
different  jiapers  the  syndicate  makes  money 
in  the  end,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  a 
good  round  sum. 

If  any  amateur  has  a collection  of  fine 
negatives  he  may  syndicate  prints  from 
them  by  making  up  sets  of  jierhaps  half 
a dozen  in  a set  and  sending  these  sets  to 
say  ten  or  twelve  jiajiers  published  in  as 
many  different  States  or  in  cities  widely 
separated.  In  .sending  the  pictures  one 
states  that  they  are  offered  to  other  papers, 
giving  the  names  of  same,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  pulili.shed  before  a certain 
date,  which  he  mentions  in  his  letter.  The 
[lictures  must  all  lie  sent  out  at  one  and  the 
.same  time,  so  that  they  may  be  u.sed  about 
the  same  date.  If  in  addition  to  the  pictures 
the  amateur  can  add  descriptive  matter, 
his  pictures  will  firing  more  money,  and 
his  cojiy  need  not  necessarily  be  fine  writing. 
He  may  simply  give  an  explanation  or 
descrijition  of  the  pictures,  enough  to  fur- 
nish one  of  the  staff  editors  ba.sis  for  an 
article  of  which  the  pictures  are  the  ])rin- 
cipal  feature. 
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If  one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
make  good  nature  studies  of  wild  animals, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
his  prints  to  either  papers  or  magazines. 
In  these  days  we  seem  to  desire  to  get 
closer  and  closer  to  nature  and  to  learn  all 
the  secrets  which  for  centuries  she  has 
guarded  so  carefully. 

“The  ants  are  a people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer; 

“The  conies  are  but  a feeble  folk,  ixt 
make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks; 

“The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  of  them  by  bands; 

“The  spider  takethhold  with  her  hands, 
and  is  in  king’s  palaces.” 

Thus  many  centuries  ago  said  the  wise 
man,  and  to-day  we  are  just  beginning  the 
lessons  in  the  science  of  which  he  was  a 
past  master. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Carlos  F.  — Your  plates  are  evidently 
stained  with  hypo.  Hypo  that  has  been 
used  repeatedly  liecomes  charged  with 
the  unused  sib'er  salts  which  oxidize, 
discoloring  the  hypo  solution  and  staining 
the  negative  which  has  been  ti.xed  in  it. 
Hv])0  is  so  very  cheap  that  it  is  wisdom  to 
use  fresh  hyjio solution,  rather  than  to  risk 
s])oiling  a negative  by  fixing  in  d^irty  hypo. 

S.  D.  Fenton.  — Yes;  imu  can  use  the 
lens  with  which  you  made  the  negative  to 
make  an  enlargement  from  the  same. 
You  will  find  in  the  Photo  Era  for  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  an  article  on  enlargements. 
.\  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  15 
cents.  We  shall  during  the  year  give  an 
article  on  making  enlargements  for  the 
benefit  of  our  new  members,  who  have 
not  access  to  the  back  numbers  of  the 
magazine. 

Helen  F.  — You  will  find  a panorama 
camera  a very  useful  addition  to  your  out- 
of-door  camera  outht.  The  troulile  with 
the  beginner  in  using  this  style  of  camera 
is  that  one  forgets  that  the  angle  is  very 
wide  and  often  secures  two  pictures  on 
one  plate;  that  is,  he  has  two  or  more 
conspicuous  objects  at  different  points, 
and  instead  of  seeing  the  jiictiires  as  a 
whole,  the  observer  must  look  first  at  one 
[loint  and  then  at  the  other.  It  is  a trick 


of  the  eyes  to  see  first  the  prominent  object 
while  the  rest  of  the  picture  falls  naturally 
into  line.  So  be  careful  in  making  pano- 
rama pictures  to  have  but  one  prominent 
object,  and  that  well  to  one  side  of  the 
center,  and  to  have  something  at  the  ex- 
treme other  side,  like  distant  trees 
jierhaps,  to  preserve  the  balance  or 
symmetry  of  the  picture. 

Morris  H.  P.  — Yes,  indeed;  you  can 
easily  learn  to  sensitize  your  own  papers. 
The  one  jioint  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
solution  is  ajiplicd  cjuickly  and  evenlv. 
If  applied  with  a brush,  use  a wide  one 
made  of  camel’s  hair,  and  apply  the  solu- 
tion first  one  way  of  the  paper,  then  the 
other.  If  floated  on  the  solution,  put  the 
paper  in  face  down,  turn  it  at  once,  and 
if  there  are  air-l)ubbles,  break  them  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  turn  again  in  the 
solution,  and  float  for  two  minutes,  drain, 
and  pin  up  to  dry.  One  had  better  begin 
with  blue-prints  first,  as  both  solution 
and  paper  are  the  cheapest  used. 

Kate  M.  — You  will  find  the  following 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  an 
excellent  one  for  Aristo  paper  or  for  plain 
silver  paper.  Chloride  of  gold,  i grain; 
acetate  of  soda,  30  grains;  water,  10  oz. 
Dissolve  the  gokl  in  2 oz.  of  water  and 
neutralize  with  a few  drops  of  chalk  solu- 
tion. Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  remaining 
8 oz.  of  water,  and  add  the  gold  solution. 
This  bath  keeps  for  a long  time  and  works 
best  when  it  is  old.  It  ought  to  stand  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  after  mixing  before 
using.  See  answer  to  F.  D.  S.  in  regard 
to  making  gold  solution. 

F.  D.  S.  — To  make  up  a gold  solu- 
tion, take  15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
sodium  and  dissolve  in  7J  oz.  of  water. 
This  is  a stock  solution,  and  is  in  the 
jiroportion  of  2 grains  of  gold  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  When  making  up  a 
solution  that  calls  for  i grain  of  gold, 
use  J oz.  of  the  stock  solution  and  ^ oz. 
less  of  water  than  the  formula  calls  for; 
if  2 grains,  then  use  i oz.,  etc. 

A.  H.  R.  — You  will  find  hydro- 
quinone  with  metol  the  most  satisfactory 
developer  for  gaslight  papers.  It  gives 
clear,  soft  blacks,  and  tloes  not  discolor 
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the  paper.  Use  plenty  of  acid  hypo  for 
fi.xing,  and  move  the  prints  in  the  bath 
SC)  as  to  give  free  access  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  prints. 

Frederick  O.  L.  — Your  underex- 
jjosed  negative  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  used  too  small  a diaphragm. 
The  size  of  the  diaphragm  usecl  affects 
the  rapidity  of  the  lens  very  materially. 
The  smaller  the  dia])hragm  the  longer 
must  be  the  exposure  of  the  jdate. 

Cl.vr.a.  T.  — Carbon  and  ]jlatinum  are 
both  considered  permanent  prints,  the 
carbon  being  practically  so,  and  the  pla- 
tinotype  quite  so  when  ])roperly  develojied 
and  fixed.  One  must  take  care  in  making 
])latinotypes  that  enough  acid  is  used  to 
clear  the  whites,  and  that  the  prints  are 
well  washed  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
acid.  Such  precaution  will  result  in  per- 
manent prints. 

Robert  W'.crner.  — In  developing 
\’elox  jirints  more  satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained  b\'  using  a little  slower  de- 
velo])er  than  that  recommended  in  the 
directions.  With  a slower  develojier  one 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  woolly 
blacks  with  no  detail. 

G.  H.  E.  — To  make  a saturated  solu- 
tion dissolve  as  much  of  the  chemical 
salt  in  the  water  as  can  be  taken  up. 
Use  enough  so  that  when  cleared  by  set- 
tling, there  will  be  a deposit  of  the  salt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  clear 
liquid  is  the  saturated  solution. 

Flor.\  C.  — If  you  will  refer  to  the 
December  Photo  Er.\  for  1902,  you  will 
find  a number  of  suggestions  for  making 
calendars.  In  making  calendars  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  — that  is,  if  the  cal- 
endar is  designed  for  a friend,  — it  is  a 
pretty  idea  to  have  the  date  liegin  with 
the  friend’s  birthday  and  end  with  it, 
thus  making  a year  from  birthday  to 
birthday,  instead  of  from  the  first  of 
January  to  first  of  following  January. 

L.  X.  — Use  the  blue-]>rint  solution 
for  coating  porcelain  plates.  It  is  very 
easily  done,  and  the  ]>rints  are  made  in 
the  same  way  as  a blue-print.  To  time 
the  length  of  exposure,  make  first  a print 
on  blue-print  paper,  anfl  ex]>ose  the  por- 


celain plate  under  the  negative  the  length 
of  time  required  to  make  a good  blue- 
print on  the  paper.  Formulas  for  making 
blue-prints  will  be  found  in  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Photo  Er.v,  as  the  directions 
have  been  given  several  times. 

C0R.4  U.  — The  trouble  with  your  self- 
toned  i)lalinum  prints  is  doubtless  due 
to  too  careless  handling.  Do  not  touch 
the  fingers  to  the  surface  of  the  print 
and  lift  ]>rint  by  the  extreme  edges.  A 
solution  of  acetic  acid  will  remove  s])ots 
from  the  ])rints. 

Gr.vce  L.  H.  — See  the  .\])ril  number 
of  the  Photo  Er.v  for  1905  for  sugges- 
tions on  ])ortrait  making  with  the  camera. 
You  will  find  that  if  you  do  not  use  so 
sharp  a focus  as  you  have  in  the  jirints 
enclosed  that  your  work  will  l)e  more 
artistic.  The  ])roper  way  to  secure  this 
effect  is  to  focus  first  shar])ly,  then  turn 
the  lens  out  just  a trifle;  not  enough  to 
blur,  but  just  enough  to  blend  the  shadows. 

C.\rl  W. — Yes;  you  could  make  a 
focusing  glass  which  would  answer  verv 
well.  Take  two  s])oiled  jilates,  sjuankle 
one  with  fine  emery  and  moisten  it  with 
water.  Rulj  this  glass  down  witli  the 
other,  using  a circular  motion.  If  not 
ground  enough,  renew  the  emerv  and 
grind  again. 

Miss  F.  M.  Roberts.  — No;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a subscriber  to  the  Photo 
Er.\  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  tlie  Round  Robin  Guild.  It  is, 
however,  a great  advantage  to  the  amateur 
to  have  the  Photo  Era  regularly,  as  one 
is  thus  ke])t  in  touch  with  the  work  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  what  jiicturcs 
take  ]>rizcs.  Any  amateur  may  become 
a member  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild  1)V 
sending  name  and  address  to  the  Guild 
secretary. 

Morris  Frederick.  — To  turn  blue- 
prints to  brown,  wash  and  dry  the  ])i'int, 
then  j)lacein  a solution  of  ammonia  made 
of  oz.  of  stronger  ammonia  and  12  oz.  of 
water  until  ithas  nearly  lost  its  color.  Rinse 
and  ])lace  in  a solution  of  tannic  acid  154 
grains  and  water  7^  oz.  Leave  in  this 
bath  until  the  required  color  is  secured, 
then  wash  ihoroughl}’  and  dry. 
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Clje  Crucitile 


TO  TEST  WATER 

The  quality  of  water  used  in  making 
photographic  solutions  is  a matter  of  much 
more  importance  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized, for  many  troubles  in  negative  and 
jjrint  making  may  be  traced  to  the  use 
of  impure  water.  Distilled  water  is  pref- 
erable under  all  circumstances  and  can 
be  obtained  from  a druggist  at  a cost  not 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Practically  speaking,  all  tap  or  well 
water  contains  some  impurities.  It  is 
of  im])ortance  for  the  practical  man  to 
know  what  these  are,  because  some  com- 
mon impurities  may  be  disregarded  during 
many  of  our  ordinary  photographic  pro- 
cesses, and  the  water  when  boiled,  allowed 
to  cool  and  filter,  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Other  impurities  may  give  rise  to  de- 
fects in  our  negatives  or  j)rints.  In  mak- 
ing the  following  tests,  all  the  reagents, 
f.e.,  testing  solutions,  should  be  prepared 
with  the  purest  chemicals  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  otherwise  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  the  presence  of  an  impurity 
in  the  water  supply  which  was  really  in 
the  materials  used  in  testing.  The  test 
should  be  made  by  adding  a few  drops  of 
the  reagent  to  some  of  the  water  contained 
in  a jjerfectly  clean  beaker  or  tumbler. 
I'he  mixture  should  then  be  stirred  with 
a glass  rod  and  examined  by  looking 
through  it  at  a piece  of  clean  white  jjaper 
in  daylight.  Each  test  is  made  with  a 
fresh  lot  of  water. 

(1)  Add  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  a ten 

]>er  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
.■\  white  cloudiness  or  milkiness 
indicates  the  ])resence  of  one  or 
more  chlorides.  When  the.se  are 
jjresent  the  water  is  not  suitable 
for  making  solutions  containing 
silver  nitrate,  e.g.,  a wet  collodion 
.sensitizing  bath,  etc. 

(2)  .\dd  a few  drojjs  of  barium  chloride 

solution.  A white  ]>recipitate  or 
milkiness  indicates  the  ])resence 
of  sulphates,  usually  of  calcium 


or  magnesium.  The  latter  has 
a softening  and  dissolving  action 
on  gelatine.  But  usually  the 
quantity  present  is  so  small  that 
this  action  may  be  disregarded. 

(3)  Take  a large-sized  test-tube.  Half 

fill  with  tap  water.  Acidify  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Tilt  the 
tube  at  about  forty-five  degrees. 
Then  slowly  pour  down  the  slop- 
ing side  of  the  tube  a freshly  made 
saturated  solution  of  iron  protosul- 
phate (ferrous-sulphate).  Where 
the  two  solutions  are  in  contact 
in  the  tube  a dark  ring  or  layer  is 
formed  when  a nitrate  is  present. 

(4)  Again,  take  half  a test-tube  of  the 

tap  water  and  acidify  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide.  Now 
add  a small  bit  of  white  starch, 
no  larger  than  a small  pea. 
Crush  with  the  glass  rod  and  mix 
well  in  the  water.  Now  bring 
the  solution  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point.  A blue  coloration  points 
to  the  presence  of  a nitrite. 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  which  is  never  desirable  in 
water  for  photographic  purposes. 

(5)  Take  half  a tumbler  of  water  and 

acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
into  the  solution.  A darkening 
or  discoloration  points  to  lead, 
copper,  mercury,  or  tin.  These 
impurities  may  be  derived  from 
the  ])ipes  or  storage  cisterns,  or 
may  be  in  the  well.  Their  ]>res- 
ence  is  undesirable,  especially 
for  toning  and  similar  delicate 
operations. 

(6)  Take  a fresh  lot  of  water  and  acidify 

with  nitric  acid,  then  add  a little 
potassium  or  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanide  solution.  A red 
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coloration  points  to  the  presence 
of  iron.  This,  again,  is  an  un- 
desirable impurity. 

(7)  To  a tumbler  full  of  the  water  add 

a solution  of  ammonium  (or  po- 
tassium) oxalate.  A milkiness, 
or  white  precipitate,  indicates  the 
probable  presence  of  calcium 
(lime  carbonate,  etc.). 

(8)  To  a pint  or  so  of  the  water  add  silver 

nitrate  slowly  until  any  more 
])recipitate  ceases  to  be  formed. 
Stir  well  and  allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle.  Carefully  decant  or 
hlter  off  the  clear  part  into  a white 
glass  bottle  and  add  a few  more 
drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
which  should  now  produce  no 
visible  change.  Set  the  Ijottle 
where  it  will  be  exposed  to  strong 
daylight.  If  the  solution  darkens 
on  exposure  to  light,  organic 
matter  may  be  suspected. 

(9)  Take  a fresh  quantity  of  water,  add 

a few  drops  of  suljihuric  acid, 
stir  well  and  then  enough  potas- 
sium ])ermanganate  to  show  a 
very  pale  pink  color.  If  this 
color  changes  to  yellow  or  brown, 
or  goes  markedly  lighter,  organic 
matter  is  probably  jwesent. 

(10)  Prepare  a small  quantity  of  Nessler’s 
test  as  follows:  to  2^  oz.  water 
add  60  grains  of  mercuric  chloride 
finely  jjowdered,  and  heat  gently. 
Xow,  slowly  add  a ten  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  until 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  re- 
di.ssolved  on  shaking.  l’re|Kire 
a one-in-eight  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  i.e.,  3 drams  jjotash  in  3 
oz.  water.  Mix  equal  quantities 
of  this  mercuric  iodifle  and  caustic- 
potash  solutions.  Shake  and  fil- 
ter for  u.se.  -A.  few  drops  of  Nes- 
sler’s test  added  to  an  ounce  or  so  of 
water  will  show  a yellow  or  brown 
coloration  if  ammonia  be  ])resent. 

Water  from  wells  or  s]>rings  in  the 
vicinity  of  farm  yards,  burial  grounds, 
gardens,  etc.,  is  often  contaminated  with 
organic  matter  or  ammonia. 


DRYING  CARBON  TISSUE 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  a ]date 
immersed  for  a few  minutes  in  alcohol 
after  washing  will  dry  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Only  a few  days  ago  a fellow- 
worker  told  us  that  he  used  the  same 
method  in  drying  carbon  tissue  with  ex- 
cellent results,  especially  in  damp  weather, 
when  the  process  is  usually  a source  of 
much  trouble  and  inconvenience.  It  is 
certainly  a fact  that  under  this  treatment 
the  tissue  is  less  inclined  to  curl,  and, 
because  of  faster  drying,  the  prints  will 
not  lose  contrast,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

DEVELOPER  FOR  LINE  DRAWINGS 
Many'  photographers  occasional!}-  de- 
sire to  cojyv  line  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  and  in  this  class  of  work  a developer 
which  will  give  a negative  ])roducti\'e  of 
decided  soot  and  whitewash  qualities  is 
desirable.  An  excellent  formula  is  as 
follows : — 

Hydroquinone 28  grains 

Sodium  sul])hite 2S0 

Formalin 32 

Water 4 ounces 

GLYCERINE  TO  PREX'ENT  CURLING  OF 
PRINTS 

Curling  of  bromide  and  gaslight  ])rints 
may  be  oliviated  in  a large  measure  b\-  the 
use  of  a glycerine  solution.  Wash  the 
prints  as  usual  after  fixing  ami  then  im- 
merse them  for  five  minutes  in  a solution 
containing  ^ oz.  of  glycerine  to  16  oz.  of 
water,  then  dry  as  usual.  The  solution 
may  be  used  several  times. 

restoring  fogged  plates 
Plates  which  have  been  accidentally 
fogged  may  be  restored  by  soaking  them 
in  a solution  of  potassium  bromide  ai-id 
chromic  acid.  Make  a solution  of  15 
grains  of  chromic  acifl,  30  grains  of  bro- 
mide of  ))otassium,  and  3 oz.  of  water. 
Soak  the  ]>lates  in  this  solution  for  five 
minutes,  wash  thoroughly  and  set  uj)  to 
dry.  ( )f  course  the  process  must  be 
conducted  in  the  rlark  room,  the  ])late^ 
dried  in  the  dark,  and  in  a ]»lace  where 
there  is  no  clust. 
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EXPOSURE  WITH  A PINHOLE 

The  easiest  way  to  explain  matters  will 
be  to  consider  an  imaginary  case.  Suj) 
pose  that  with  a certain  light,  subject,  and 
plate  an  exposure  of  1-20  second  with 
f.  16  is  found  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is 
recjuired  to  make  a second  exposure  (same 
speed  of  plate,  light,  and  subject)  with  a 
pinhole.  To  estimate  an  equivalent  ex- 
posure we  now  need  know  only  the  diam- 
eter of  the  jiinhole  and  its  distance  from 
the  plate.  Let  us  suppose  the  hole  to  be 
1-40  of  an  inch  used  12  inches  from  the 
plate.  Now,  1-40  inch  12  inches  away 
gives  us  the  f.  value  of  the  pinhole  of 
f.  12  X 40  or  f.  480.  The  equivalent  ex- 
posures of  the  lens  (f.  16)  ancl  the  pinhole 
(f.  480)  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  square 
of  16  to  the  square  of  480,  or  as  16  x 16  to 
480  X 480.  We  must  tlierefore  multiply 
1-20  by  480  X 480,  and  divide  the  result 
by  16x16;  in  other  words,  simplify  the 
fraction 

I X 480  X 480 

\iz.,  45  seconds. 

20  X 16  X 16 

One  more  exam])le  will  make  matters 
cjuite  clear.  The  lens  e.xposure  is  i-ioo 
sec.  with  f.  8.  Recjuired  the  ecpiivalent 
exposure  with  a 1-50  inch  hole  at  6 inches 
from  the  plate. 

Multiply  i-ioo  sec.  by  300x300,  and 
divide  by  8 x8,  or  simplify  the  fraction 

I X 300  X 300 

say,  14  sec.  (approx.) 

100  x 8 X 8 

PRINT  STICKING  TO  NEGATR'E 

Ip  an  unvarnished  negative  is  printed 
in  damj)  weather,  or  the  pa]jer  used  is 
not  quite  dry,  or  the  negative  is  not  cjuite 
dry,  or  if  the  jirinting  frame  gets  rain 
spotted,  or  if  the  ojierator  has  been  blowing 
onthepajier  to  get  it  to  rise  up  from  the 
negative,  and  a tiny  drop  of  saliva  has 
got  on  the  him,  the  j)rint  may  stick  to 
the  gelatine  him.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
remain,  not  only  is  the  print  sjioiled,  l)Ut 
tlie  negative  will  very  jirobably  be  liadly 
stained  as  well,  from  the  silver  ()f  the 
jiajier  affecting  the  gelatine.  Should  this 
accident  ha])pen,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  tear  away  the  jiajicr  as  carefully  as 


possible;  then  put  the  plate  in  a clean 
hypo  hxing  bath  until  the  paper  gets  quite 
soft,  when  it  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
with  the  hnger  tip.  The  plate  should  be 
returned  to  the  hxing  bath  for  another 
half  hour  and  then  well  washed. 

TEMPERATURE  NOTES 

Deg.  Fahr. 

Negatives,  Developing,  Fixing,  Washing 60-  65 

Bromide  Prints,  Developing,  Fixing,  Washing 60-  65 

P.  O.  P.  Toning,  Fixing,  Washing 60-  65 

Gum-bichromate.  Sensitizing 60-  70 

Gum-bichromate.  Developing 60-100 

Ozotype.  Sensitizing,  Pigmenting 60-  70 

Ozotype.  Developing 110-120 

Gum-ozotype.  Developing 60-  70 

Chromatype.  Sensitizing  and  Drying 55-  60 

Chromatype.  First  Washing 75-  80 

Chromatype.  Developing.  Black  or  red 95-120 

Chromatype.  Developing.  Brown 100-125 

Chromatype.  Developing.  Green 105-130 

Chromatype.  Developing.  Sepia 110-140 

Arligue.  Sensitizing 55-  65 

Artigue.  Developing 70-  80 

Carbon  Process.  Sensitizing,  Transferring 50-  60 

Carbon  Process.  Developing  (underexpc*sure) . . . . 95 
Carbon  Proce.ss.  Developing  (correct  exposure)..  105-115 

Carbon  Process.  Developing  (overexpo.sure) .120-160 

Rough  Transfer  (10  seconds  105-115  then  65) 

Double  Transfer.  Final  Support  85,  5 min- 
utes, then  65 

Auto-pastel.  Sensitizing 60-  65 

Aulo-pa.steL  Developing 120-150 

Carbon  Stripping  Films.  Sen.sitizing 60-  65 

Carbon  Stripping  Films.  Developing 90-110 

Carbon  Stripping  Films.  Transferring 65-  75 

Platinotype  “Cold  Bath.”  Developing  normal 

‘ tones 70-  SO 

Platinotype  “ Cold  Bath.”  Developing  warm  tones,  90-100 
Platinotype  “ Hot  Bath.”  Developing  overexposure,  100-120 
Platinotype  “Hot  Bath.”  Developing  normal  ex- 
posure  120-130 

Platinotype  “Hot  Bath.”  Developing  underexpos- 
ure  150-180 

DEVELOPING  IN  COLD  WEATHER 
Successful  develojiing  in  a cold  dark 
room  in  winter  is  difficult.  The  image  is 
hard  and  the  half-tones  are  often  wanting, 
even  if  the  exjiosure  and  the  composition 
of  the  baths  are  correct.  As  the  amateur’s 
dark  room  is  generally  in  an  out-of-the- 
wav  corner  of  the  house,  where  heating 
and  ventilation  are  neglected,  ill  success 
is  a foregone  result.  For  successful 
developing  the  air  and  the  baths  must 
have  a temperature  of  at  least  6o  degrees. 

REDLTCING  P.  O.  P. 

It  often  occurs  that  P.  O.  P.  jirints  are 
carried  much  too  far  and  are  therefore 
too  dark.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  may 
be  reduced  quite  satisfactorily  in  the 


following  solution  : — 

Uranium  Nitrate 40  grains 

Hypo I ounce 

Water 4 ounces 
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William  H.  Huse  and  William  E. 
Burbank,  the  judges  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Fred  T.  Irwin  of  the  Manchester 
Camera  Club,  to  determine  the  prize 
winners  in  the  annual  photographic  com- 
petition of  the  New  England  Photographic 
Exchange,  has  made  the  following  awards; 

Landscape.  — First  prize,  “The  Past- 
ure, by  i\Ir.  Bond  of  the  Brockton  Cam- 
era Club;  second  prize,  “Griffin’s  Lane,” 
George  I.  Ayer,  Alanchester  Camera 
Club. 

Marine.  — First  prize,  “Steamer  Em- 
press arriving  at  Baker’s  Island,”  F.  C. 
Wainwright,  Dartmouth  Camera  Cluli  of 
Lawrence,  iMass.;  second  ]>rize,  “On  the 
Maine  Coast,”  J.  E.  Currier,  ^Manchester 
Camera  Club. 

Genre.  — First  jirize,  “The  Gleaner,” 
C.  iMerrill,  Providence  Camera  Club; 
second  prize,  “Pre]>aring  for  a Romp,” 
Henry  Popp,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Camera  Club. 

Winter  Scenes.  — First  prize,  March 
Morning  in  the  Adirondacks,  ” M.  H. 
Rochester,  Albany  Camera  Clulj. 

Still  Life.  — First  ]>rizc,  “Flower 
Study,”  A.  T.  Johnson,  iManchester  Cam- 
era Club;  second  jirize,  “Greys,”  F.  A. 
Whittier,  Alanchester  Camera  Club. 

Interiors.  — First  prize,  “A  Colonial 
Interior,”  Will  C.  Eddy,  Mystic  Camera 
Club,  iMedford,  Mass.;  second  prize, 
“Chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,”  Augustus  Pruvn,  Albany  Camera 
Club. 

The  New  England  Photograjthic  Ex- 
change is  composed  of  the  ^lanchester 
Camera  Club,  the  Providence  Camera 
Club,  the  Photograjjhic  Society  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  the  New  Britain,  Conn., 
Camera  Club,  the  .\lbany,  N.  Y.,  Camera 
Club,  the  Dartmouth  Camera  Clul)  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
Camera  Club.  These  clubs  exchange 
slides  and  views,  and  give  exhibitions  of 
the  work  done  b\’  their  own  and  each 
other’s  members.  The  Manchester  Club 
has  charge  of  the  exchange  work,  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  secretary. 

Each  year  the  several  cluljs  send  to  the 


secretary  of  the  club  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
change what  they  consider  their  best 
work  in  the  several  classes.  These  speci- 
mens of  w'ork  constitute  a competitive 
held.  Prizes  are  awarded  in  each  class 
by  judges  chosen  l)y  the  exchange  secre- 
tary. 

In  behalf  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Ojitical 
Works  we  are  ]>leased  to  announce  that 
the  Goerz  Catalogue  Cover  Competition, 
which  closed  recent!}',  was  a complete 
success,  and  has  been  fruitful  in  inter- 
esting results. 

The  hrst  prize  picture  b}'  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Steichen  is  a wonderfully  beautiful 
and  interesting  composition,  which  will 
lie  published  in  poster  form  simulta- 
neousl}'  with  its  appearance  on  the  cover 
of  the  next  general  catalogue  of  the  Goerz 
lenses. 

The  ])ictures  sent  in  were  judged  by 
^Messrs,  .\lphonse  IMucha,  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  Uj)on  their  rec- 
ommendation the  following  awards  were 
made : — 

First  ])i'ize:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Steichen, 

New  York. 

Second  prize:  Mrs.  Laura  .Ylams 

.\rmer,  California. 

Third  prize:  Airs,  .\nnic  Brigham, 

California. 

The  judges  further  decided  that  the 
remaining  competitors  had  not  adequately 
considered  the  conditions  of  ]>aragraph 
II  of  the  rules  governing  the  competition. 

The  balance  of  the  ]irizes  was  therefore 
awarded  b}'  the  C.  P.  Goerz  C)])tical  Works 
with  the  following  results:  — 

Fourth  jirize:  Aliss  Katherine  Bing- 

ham, \'ermont. 

Fifth  [irize:  Mr.  H.  H.  Pierce,  Alassa- 

chusetts. 

Sixth  jirize:  Mr.  E.  E.  Bronson,  New 

A'ork. 

Seventh  prize:  Air.  A.  W'.  Engell, 

Illinois. 

Eighth  prize:  Afr.  R.  H.  Cunan,  New 

A'ork. 
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We  have  received  from  K.  Schwier, 
Weimar,  the  “ Deutscher  Photographen 
Kalendar,  1906,”  in  two  volumes,  filled 
with  formulas,  recipes,  descriptions  of 
processes,  etc.  The  condensed  almanac 
in  the  front  makes  this  volume  a handy 
encyclopaedia  as  well  as  a photographic 
reference  book.  There  are  535  formulas. 
Including  the  latest  achievements  in  color 
work.  Bound  in  dark  leather,  the  vol- 
ume makes  an  attractive  pocket  volume 
of  absolutely  indispensable  information. 
Orders  will  be  received  by  us  and  for- 
warded to  Germany.  Single  volumes, 
M.  2;  two  volumes  bound  together,  M.  3. 

The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  43 
Chatham  St.,  Boston,  announces  that  its 
annual  contest  for  1905  was  a great  suc- 
cess. The  prizes  awarded  for  the  best 
photographs  of  crops  grown  on  Bowker 
fertilizers  were  as  follows : — 

First  prize:  $15.00,  Theodore  Eitel, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Second  prize:  $10.00,  Wm.  F.  Bond, 
Avon,  Mass. 

ilR.  CURTIS’S  INDIAN  PICTURES 

Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  whose  remarkable 
series  of  photographs,  illustrating  the  life 
of  the  American  Indian,  has  created  such 
wide-spread  interest,  will  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  on  his  favorite  subject 
in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Scrib- 
ner's Monthly  Magazine.  As  these  are 
to  be  profusely  illiustrated  with  half-tone 
rej)roductions  of  original  photograjihs 
taken  by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  general  jjublic 
will  gain  fresh  and  accurate  information 
regarding  a topic  sure  to  be  interesting. 
The  collection  of  Indian  subjects,  e.x- 
hibited  recently  at  the  Arts  Club,  New 
York  City,  and  numbering  several  hun- 
dred different  ]>rints,  will  be  shown  in  the 
spacious  art  gallery  of  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  i ne.xt,  and 
will,  doubtless,  create  as  much  of  an 
artistic  sensation  as  it  did  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  made  the  studv  of  the 


North  American  Indian  his  life  work. 
He  has  lived  with  various  tribes,  journeyed 
with  them,  participated  in  some  of  their 
sports  and  ceremonies,  and  given  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life  his  most  careful 
and  sympathetic  attention,  so  that  he 
feels  he  has  acquired  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  “noble  red  man.”  He  has 
thus  availed  himself  of  e.xceptional  op- 
portunities to  perpetuate,  by  means  of 
the  unerring  eye  of  the  camera,  scenes 
of  a life  which,  to  the  living  and  many 
generations  to  follow,  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable historic  value. 

Fully  appreciating  the  strong  quality 
of  Mr.  Curtis’  art,  we  shall  reproduce  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Photo  Era  several 
representative  prints  by  this  fascinating 
and  sympathetic  pictorialist. 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club  of  Y’ash- 
ington  recently  met  and  reelected  its 
jirincipal  officers,  as  follows:  president, 
Chas.  E.  Fair  man;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
G.  A.  Brandt.  The  new  circulating 
album  of  this  club  is  one  of  the  best  yet 
sent  out,  and  the  membership  of  the  club 
(35)  includes  many  well-known  photo- 
grajihic  workers. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Cham- 
pion  Paper  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  just  started  a publication  in 
the  interests  of  the  Champion  No.  i, 
Pure  White  Book  Paper.  This  enter- 
])rising  concern  has  found  a little  niche 
in  the  publishing  field  that  no  one  can 
fill  so  well  as  themselves,  and  they  have 
decided  to  fill  it  with  their  publication 
Pure  White.  Pure  White  is  a most  in- 
teresting magazine  for  the  printer  and 
publisher,  keeping  him  in  touch  with  the 
latest  develojjments  in  jiaper  making,  the 
newest  ideas  in  getting  finished  results 
from  the  use  of  paper,  printing,  and 
])hoto-engravings  — but  particularly  paper. 

When  taking  a child  or  group  there 
is  usually  one  favored  moment  during 
which  you  should  make  the  exposure. 
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You  are  waiting  for  that  moment,  and 
instinctively  grasji  the  bulb.  Y’ith  a Low 
Shutter  you  get  the  jull  value  of  the  mo- 
ment, while  with  others  you  get  about 
one  half  of  the  exposure  when  you  want 
it,  and  the  balance  afterward.  In  other 
words,  a Low  Shutter  operates  when  the 
bulb  is  ])ressed,  and  is  quick  as  thought 
itself,  and  other  shutters  operate  only 
after  a large  part  of  the  pressure  has 
been  applied. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are 
looking  for  bargains  in  cameras,  ])hoto- 
graphic  accessories,  stercopticons  or 
lantern  slides,  and  we  suggest  that 
Williams,  Brown  & Earle,  918  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  Queen  N Company, 
and  are  selling  it  at  discounts  of  lift}’  per 
cent  to  seventy-hve  percent.  A jjostal  will 
bring  their  Clearance  List  to  any  address. 

With  sincere  regret  we  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Peck,  of  the  New 
York  Lens  Co.,  on  Monday,  January  8. 
f)n  the  first  of  January  IMr.  Peck  was 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a large 
automobile  on  Lifth  .\venue,  and  sms- 
tained  a fracture  of  the  skull  and  other 
serious  injuries  which  proved  fatal.  A 
host  of  friends  in  Minneajxilis,  where  he 
was  formerl}-  in  business,  as  well  as  many 
more  in  New  York,  will  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  genial  man.  We  extend  condo- 
lences to  his  bereaved  wife,  his  son  and 
daughter. 

A NOVEL  feature  at  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Profe.ssional  Photogra- 
jihers’  Society  of  New  York  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  may  be  termed  “bread- 
and-butter”  pictures.  Each  member 
will  be  asked  to  exhibit  what  he  regards 
the  best  ])icture  maile  in  the  course  of 
regular  work  during  the  ]weceding  year. 
This  idea,  while  entirely  new,  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  should  prove  interesting, 
instructive,  and  of  great  mutual  benefit 
to  the  members  of  the  Societv. 


Mr.  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
who  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  f 
of  A.  at  the  Boston  Convention,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  resign,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  time  is  completely  occujiied 
with  his  ]jhotographic  studios  and  the 
automobile  business,  which  he  has  re- 
cently entered.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hearn  of 
Boston,  President  of  the  A.ssociation,  has 
appointed  Erank  W.  Medlar,  of  Sjiencer, 

Iowa,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Medlar 
has  been  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  many  years,  he  is 
])0].)ular  with  everi’body,  and  will  fill  the 
])Osition  with  credit.  We  wish  him  all 
success  in  his  work. 

THE  PENNSYLV.VNI.A  CONVENTION 

It  is  just  about  the  right  time  to  say 
a word  to  you,  brother  photographer,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  in  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  this  or  any  other  country,  in  May, 
the  loveliest  month  of  the  year. 

The  city  of  Washington  in  May  is 
paradisiacal  in  the  glorious  sky  colors, 
magnificent  landsca])es,  and  the  struc- 
tures of  empire  which  our  fathers  builded. 

It  is  a full  rich  inspiration  to  your  Art 
and  your  jratriotism,  and  while  we  will 
make  no  stereotyjred  assurance  that  the 
convention  will  transcend  all  others,  we 
will  say  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  this  an  ideal  convention. 

We  will  engage  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  ])hotogra])hers  in  this  country 
as  lecturers,  who  will  tell  you  how  they 
achieved  fame  and  success. 

The  show  of  fine  |)ictures  will  be  the  best 
this  country  affords.  If  you  care  for 
[rrizes,  there  will  be  some  fine  ones  to 
work  for.  'Fhesocial  features  willbc  man}'. 

Will  you  starve  your  own  artist  life 
by  staving  away  from  all  these  sights 
and  sounds?  Don’t  do  yourself  or  your 
fellows  that  injustice.  Come  out  into  the 
wide  field  of  our  fellowship. 
d’liE  Executive  Hoard  of  -hie 

Hi;nnsylvania  Convention. 

A.  T.  Proctor,  /Vc,?. 
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N.  E.  photographers’  ASSOCIATION 

At  a meeting  of  the  full  Executive 
Board  of  the  Photographers’  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, Boston,  on  January  i8th,  it  was 
voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention 
at  the  Mechanics  Building  in  this  city, 
on  August  21-23,  inclusively.  It  was  also 
voted  to  offer  jirizes  for  jiictures,  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  by  a popular  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  the  convention 
— each  member  to  receive  a numbered 
coupon,  which  later  on  could  be  used  as 
a ballot  to  record  the  choice  of  the  best 
picture.  The  experiment  is  a novel  one, 
and  its  success  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. The  officers  of  the  association  are, 
president,  Chris  Johnstone  of  Hartford; 
first  vice-president,  J.  Bushong  of  Wor- 
cester; treasurer,  S.  Holman  of  Attle- 
boro; secretary,  Jas.  Evanoff  of  Bo.ston. 

The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  purchased 
the  factory  and  good  will  of  the  Rochester 
Lens  Co.  on  January  6,  and  will  conduct 
the  business  under  its  own  firm  name. 
This  purchase  represents  a distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  output  of  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Co.,  whose  shutters  and  lenses 
have  maintained  a high  standard  and  a 
widespread  reputation  second  to  none. 

The  Portfolio  Club  has  recently  been 
organized  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  the 
following  officers:  Lee  Russell,  ii  Green 
Lane,  Director;  H.  R.  Cummings,  314 
Main  Street,  Secretary-Treasurer.  There 
are  fourteen  charter  members,  and  the 
total  membership  is  limited  to  sixteen. 
A monthly  jiortfolio  of  prints  is  circulated, 
and  each  print  is  criticized  by  the  mem- 
bers. Monthly  meetings  are  held  at 
which  a special  subject  is  discussed  by 
one  of  the  members  who  has  been  specially 
apjiointed  in  advance.  The  members, 
benefited  by  the  instruction  thus  obtained, 
are  doing  fine  work,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  idea  is  excellent  — one  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  ]ihotogra}ihers 
for  mutual  benefit  in  every  community. 


The  Eifth  Annual  E.xhibition  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Camera  Club  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Penn.,  will  be  held  at  18  West 
Market  St.,  from  March  12  to  17,  1906. 
It  will  be  open  to  all  who  are  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  pictorial 
photography.  There  will  be  no  awards. 

All  negatives  from  which  pictures  are 
submitted  must  be  the  work  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. Prints  will  be  accepted  either 
framed  or  unframed.  The  title  of  each 
picture  and  the  exhibitor’s  name  and 
address  must  be  jilainly  written  on  labels 
provided  by  the  club,  and  attached  to  the 
back  of  each  picture. 

Pictures  which  are  accepted  cannot  be 
removed  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  prints  to  be  submitted  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  by  8 p.m.,  Eeb. 
28,  1906. 

R.  L.  Wadhams,  Secretary. 

Messrs.  G.  Gennert  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  inform  us  that  their  quarters 
in  Chicago,  although  occupied  less  than 
a year,  have  proved  inadequate  for  the 
increasing  business,  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  secure  larger  accommodations 
at  53  and  55  East  Lake  St.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Gennert  will  continue  to  manage  the 
Chicago  branch  in  the  able  and  genial 
manner  which  has  won  him  so  many 
friends,  while  Mr.  Maurice  G.  Gennert, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
bringing  many  photographic  novelties, 
will  continue  in  control  of  the  New  York 
branch. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Aristo 
Gold  Post  Card,  by  the  American  Aristo- 
type  Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  they 
have  been  Hooded  with  requests  for  a 
paper,  in  regular  sizes,  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. To  meet  this  demand  the  Aristo 
Carbon  Sepia  paper,  which  is  a practical 
parallel  to  the  Aristo  Gold  Post  Card 
stock,  has  just  been  placed  upon  the 
market.  No  jihotographer  can  afford  to 
omit  giving  this  meritorious  jiroduct  a 
trial. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
OF  A^IERICA 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  i8,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  America  met 
at  the  Prosjiect  House  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Convention. 

All  officers  were  jtresent.  Charles  Wes- 
ley Hearn,  President;  C.  J.  Van  Deventer, 
First  Vice-president ; C.  L.  Eewis,  Second 
\’ice-president;  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treas- 
urer; Frank  W.  Aledlar,  Secrctar}’. 

I'he  rejjort  of  the  Ex-secretary  was  as 
follows:  — 


Received  on  ( )utstanding  Account  1904 219.35 

Received  for  Floor  Space  1!)05  2.775-  OU 

Received  for  Desk  Space  1905 250-  00 

Received  for  Advertising  Space  1905 895.00 

Received  for  Merchandise  Sold 5-  00 

Received  for  Balance  Ladies’  Entertainment 

Fund 40.00 

Paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows.  Treasurer,  in  Full...  $4,184.35 
Outstanding  Accounts $24.50 

Treasurer's  Report 

Cash  on  Hand  Jan.  1.  1905 $5,026.20 

Received  from  Secretary 4. 1 84 . 35 

Received  from  Membership  and  Dues 3. 1 28 . 00 

Entertainment  Loan  Returned 300.00 

Received  — Hotel  Lenox 100. 00 

Sale  of  Ladies’  Pins 37.25 


Total $1 2,775 . 80 

Paid  out  on  Vouchers  drawn  by  President  and 

Secretary,  Nos.  479  to  582  Inc 7,957.20 

Balance  on  Hand  Jan.  I,  1900 $4,818.54 


COMMITTEES  APPOINTED 

E.  E.  Poole,  St.  Catherines,  Out., 
Committeeman  for  Canadian  interests. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations.  — C'.  E. 
Eewis,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Entertainment.  — E.  E.  01m.stead, 
Chairman,  N^iagara  Falls,  N.  V.;  C.  E. 
Eewis,  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  J.  Geo.  X^uss- 
baumer. 

Decoration  and  II  all.  — C.  J.  Van 
Deventer,  C.  E.  Lewis,  Frank  W Meillar. 

Ladies'  Reception  Committee.  — In 
charge  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Olmstead,  of  Xiagara 
Falls. 

Membership  Buttons.  — F.  R.  Harrows, 
C.  J.  Van  Deventer. 

Press  Committee.  — C.  J.  ^ an  Deventer, 
C.  L.  Lewis,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 


Trans portation.  — C.  L.  Lewis,  F.  R. 
Harrows,  E.  li.  Poole. 

Printing  and  Advertising.  — Charles 
Wesley  Hearn,  F.  R.  Harrows,  C.  E. 
Lewis. 

Association  Review.  — C.  E.  Lewis. 
C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Charles  Wesley 
Hearn. 

Injormatioti.  — F.  R.  Harrows,  F.  W. 
Medlar. 

Local  Press.  — T.  Smith,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  V. 

The  President  a[)])ointed  C.  J.  Van 
Deventer  and  C.  L.  Lewis  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  ex-Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, which  were  found  to  be  correct,  and 
were  approved. 

It  was  decitled  that  the  Convention  be 
held  on  .August  7,  8,  9,  10,  in  tlie  Cataract- 
International  Hotel,  and  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Niagara  Falls  C'onvention  of  the 
Photogra])hers’  .Association  of  .America. 

Other  important  matters  decided  u])on 
were  as  folk)ws:  — 

That  the  meetings,  exhibits,  and  official 
headcpiarters  be  in  the  Cataract  section 
of  the  hotel. 

That  the  courtesies  of  Room  A be  ex- 
tended to  the  New  A'ork  State  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Photogra])hers. 

That  ]>rizes  be  eliminated  from  the 
convention. 

d'hat  twenty-five  |)ictures  be  selected 
as  a salon  exhibit,  and  that  such  pictures 
be  officially  recognized  by  the  .Association. 

That  the  salon  exhibit  be  recommended 
as  the  illustrations  for  the  Association 
Review  for  1907,  thereby  enabling  every 
member  to  possess  copies  for  future 
reference  and  study. 

That  $200.00  be  appropriated  l.)y  the 
.Association  toward  the  Entertainment 
Fund. 

That  a printed  ballot  slip  be  ]>repared 
to  be  used  in  balloting  in  the  election 
of  officers,  and  that  no  other  than  this 
official  ballot  be  recognized. 

Frank  V’.  Medlar,  Secretary. 

Spencer,  Iowa. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  brands  of 
paper  with  the  professional  photographer 
to-day  in  this  country  is  the  Di  Nunzio 
Sepia  Platinum,  of  cold  dex'elopment  fame. 
The  manufacturer  of  this  pa]jer  is  Mr. 
Jos.  Di  Nunzio  of  Poston,  who  has  just 
set  sail  for  Europe,  with  a view  to  intro- 
ducing liis  j)aper  there.  The  paper  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  here  how  with 
si.x  years  of  general  use  among  the  trade 
and  the  profession  at  large,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  The  capacity  of  the 
Boston  plant  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, to  su])ply  the  local  consumption. 
It  is  probable  that  a large  addition  will 
be  made  to  it,  to  meet  the  demand  of 
European  consumers,  who  are  sure  to  lae 
many  when  they  learn  the  fine  qualities 
which  this  wonderful  sepia  paper  pos- 
sesses. bespeak  for  Mr.  Di  Nunzio 

a cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  our 
European  brethren. 

An  exhibition  of  jiictorial  ]ihotography 
was  held  at  the  Little  Galleries  of  the 
Photo  Secession,  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  from  January  10  to  24,  which'^was 
devoted  entirely  to  prints  from  repre- 
sentative French  workers,  such  as  Puyo, 
Demachy,  Le  Begue,  Grimprel,  Laguarde, 
and  others.  Some  very  interesting  and  ex- 
ceptionally fine  examples  of  gum  jirinting 
were  shown,  which  excellently  typified 
the  modern  tendency  among  French  pic- 
torialists,  and  proved  that  there  are  only 
a few  workers  in  this  country,  notably 
Eduard  Steichen,  who  can  equal  these 
men  in  handling  this  beautiful  medium 


of  artistic  expression.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  delicious  richness  of 
color,  remarkable  smoothness  of  texture, 
wonderful  de}ith  of  the  shadows,  and 
pleasing  brilliancy  of  the  high  lights, 
which  proved  these  men  to  be  past  masters 
in  the  manipulation  of  this  process  and 
artists  of  great  creative  genius.  Many 
people  preferred  this  exhibit  to  that  of 
the  Secessionists,  which  recently  closed 
and,  while  it  may  have  appeared  more 
finished  to  the  casual  observer,  yet  it  did 
not  possess  the  strength  and  character 
of  its  predecessor,  and  therefore  failed  to 
be  as  fully  convincing. 

In  the  Photo  Secession  galleries,  291 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  from  January 
26  to  February  2,  was  shown  a series  of 
photograjihs  by  Herbert  G.  French,  illus- 
trating portions  of  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of 
the  King.”  The  purpose  of  the  series, 
as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue,  was  to  sug- 
gest the  ^'aried  human  emotions  portrayed 
in  Tennyson’s  version  of  the  Arthurian 
legend.  The  list  comprised  forty-five 
photographs  in  alt,  and  again  demon- 
strated — if  any  demonstration  was  neces- 
sary — the  ability  of  Mr.  Stieglitz  and 
his  associates  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 
recently  enrolled  fifteen  new  students  who 
came  to  the  college  from  China,  Wales, 
Canada,  Michigan,  Utah,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and  Nebraska.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  widesi  iread  fame  of  the  Illinois  College. 


^oolqng  ’Qott) 
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By  II.  C.  T£K  .Ueek,  if  B. 
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AMERICAN  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

THOMAS  HAREISON  CUMMINGS 

WHEN  the  story  of  photography  comes  to  be  rightly  told,  whether 
in  enduring  bronze  or  marble  or  type,  there  are  three  names,  in 
a class  all  by  themselves,  which  will  stand  high  up  on  the  sculp- 
tured pillar  of  fame.  Daguerre  in  France,  Fox  Talbot  in  Eng- 
land, and  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  in  America.  While  the  two  former  are 
authoritatively  credited  with  discovering  the  process,  to  the  latter  belongs  the 
credit  of  shortening  the  time  necessary  for  exposure  and  making  the  process 
available  for  commercial  purposes.  To  him  also  belongs  the  distinction  of 
taking  the  first  portrait  from  life  ever  made  by  photography,  in  the  world.  No 
story  of  American  professional  photography  would  be  complete  without  an 
allusion  to  the  work  of  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1843,  writes  as 
follows:  “ Dr.  Draper,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who,  under  the  brilliant  summer 

sun  of  New  York,  took  daguerreotype  jiortraits.  This  branch  of  photograjihy 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a possible  application  of  Daguerre’s  process. 


and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  reports  to  the  French  legislative  bodies.  We 
have  been  told  that  at  that  period  Daguerre  had  taken  no  portraits,  and  when 
we  consider  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  were  then  deemed  necessary 
to  get  a daguerreotype  landscape,  we  do  not  wonder  that  portraiture  was  un- 
thought of  in  this  connection.” 

Samuel  F.  B.  IMorse,  the  famous  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  associated 
with  Professor  Draper  in  his  early  photographic  experiments.  He  writes  on 
Feb.  lo,  1855,  that  they  commenced  taking  portraits  together  as  early  as  1839. 
And  as  their  experiments  had  put  them  to  considerable  expense,  they  made  a 
charge  to  those  who  sat  to  them,  to  defray  this  expense.  Such  was  the  early 
beginning  of  Professional  Photography  in  America.  In  the  brief  space  of  time 
that  has  since  elasped,  some  sixty  odd  years,  photography  has  made  wonderful 
strides.  It  has  grown  from  a vague  suggestion  of  an  image  on  a metallic  plate 
in  the  early  days  of  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Draper,  and  Morse,  to  the  rich 
carbon  or  jjlatinum  print  of  to-day,  technically  superb  and  artistically  well-nigh 
])erfcct  — sometimes  as  beautiful  as  anything  the  painters  can  give;  composi- 
tion, tone,  color,  all  combined  to  produce  beauty.  The  arrangement  of  line, 
the  development  of  curves,  the  massing  of  light  and  shade  is  just  as  an 
Italian  master  would  compose  a picture  in  the  fifteenth  century,  giving  these 
later  samples  of  professional  portraiture  all  the  equalities  of  paintings,  minus, 
perhaps,  the  color. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  are  not  disposed  to  underestimate  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  early  daguerreotype  — because  we  know  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  long  exposure  necessary,  any  distinct  striving  after  artistic  effect 
was  hardly  possible;  while  on  the  other  hand,  for  qjure  beauty  we  willingly 
concede  that  some  of  the  daguerreotyj^es  of  those  early  days  can  be  ranked 
among  the  finest  qjortraits  ever  taken  by  jjhotography.  But,  as  compared  with 
this  work  of  a later  date,  we  contend,  that  the  creative  imagination  of  the  artist 
is  not  so  evident  in  the  daguerreotype.  In  creating  any  work  of  art  the  artist 
must  first  think  of  his  subject,  in  a certain  effect  or  design.  In  photography 
he  must  think  of  his  subject  in  lights  and  shades,  beauty  of  line,  etc.,  and 
liaving  created  the  effect  he  imagined,  he  then  takes  its  jneture.  In  this  way, 
the  creative  imagination  comes  into  jrhotography  with  design;  and  when  they 
both  come  into  anv  art,  that  art  becomes  a fine  art.  The  examples  of  pro- 
fessional ])hotogra]jhv  selcctefl  to  illustrate  this  number  of  the  Photo  Era  have 
all  been  carefully  jdanned,  thought  out,  and  designed  by  the  makers.  These 
])ictures  have  been  designed  as  a poem,  symphony,  or  house  might  be  designed. 
For  design  brings  abstract  ideas  into  organic  form,  and  the  value  of  design  in 
picture  making  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  good  the  conception  of  the  pho- 
tograjjher  in  the  picture.  Three  things,  liowever,  are  necessary  to  make  the 
design  successful.  First,  the  idea  must  be  present;  secondly,  the  artist  must 
have  a right  technical  knowledge  of  the  materials  through  which  this  idea  is 
ex])ressed;  thirdly,  he  must  know  the  fundamental  ])rinciples  of  design  if  beauty 
is  to  be  the  result. 
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In  all  these  particulars  the  little  group  of  professionals  whose  names  are 
associated  with  this  article  have  individually  and  collectively  excelled.  Messrs. 
Garo,  MacDonald,  Strauss,  Pierce,  Curtis,  Hoyt,  Cooke,  Goldensky,  Knafifl 
and  Van  Norman  are  to-day  representative  names  of  a high  order  of  excellence 
in  the  American  photographic  world.  They  have  ideas  and  are  all  masters 
of  photographic  technicjuc  and  design.  Without  individualizing,  their  pictures 
are  strikingly  original,  as  a whole,  full  of  graceful  curves  and  soft  touches  of 
light  and  shade.  Their  feeling  for  balance  and  spacing,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  well-nigh  perfect.  Their  work  is  broad  and  simple,  and,  as 
any  one  can  sec,  full  of  grace  and  refinement  that  in  no  way  lessens  the  artistic 
strength  of  their  compositions.  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  inspiration  or  of 
craftsmanship,  or  both,  they  seem  to  have  a genius  for  seeing  and  representing 
their  sitters  in  a dignified  and  impressive  way.  This  gift  lends  power  and  dis- 
tinction and  an  indefinable  charm  to  whatever  they  touch,  and  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  the  master  and  the  craftsman  in  photography.  Such  men  are 
interesting  and  helpful,  to  say  the  least.  By  getting  away  from  conventional 
portraiture,  they  enlarge  the  horizon,  improve  the  work,  and  leaven  the  whole 
mass  of  the  profession.  The  force  of  good  example  is  such  that  their  influence 
must  be  felt,  if  only  in  stirring  good  photographers  to  exercise  their  ideas  and 
inspiring  them  with  that  first  essential  to  all  artistic  work,  viz.:  an  enthusiasm 
for  their  profession. 

Some  great  writer  has  said  that  the  sah'ation  of  all  art  lies  in  the  saving 
sense  of  natioiralism.  Perhaps  some  day,  when  the  American  professional 
has  progressed  so  far  that  he  can  do  something  really  distinctive  in  photography, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  right  in  Paris  or  in  London,  we  may  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a National  School  of  Photography  in  America.  The  toning  of  color 
values  into  what  they  consider  the  right  harmony,  and  the  painful  insistence 
that  each  part  of  the  photograph  shall  be  just  so,  until  where  all  is  emphatic 
nothing  is  emjflratic,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  portrait  photog- 
rapher to-day  lacks  distinction  in  his  pictures.  He  does  not  properly  under- 
stanfl  American  life  as  he  should,  and  therefore  does  not  recognize  the  lines  and 
motion  of  such  a life.  He  makes  a picture  of  what  he  sees,  but  his  vision  is 
not  clear.  He  misses  what  is  distinctivelv  American,  and  the  one  touch  that 
would  differentiate  his  picture  from  that  of  others  he  loses.  The  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  German  artists  do  these  things  differently  and  l^etter  than  we  do, 
because  they  go  back  to  first  principles  in  their  analysis  of  the  sitter.  Their 
mental  equi])ment  is  such  that  they  easily  catch  what  is  distinctive  and  repro- 
duce it  each  in  his  own  way.  Hence  we  have  National  Schools  of  Photography 
in  Europe  that  the  American  photograjflicr  would  do  well  to  study.  In  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  at  the 
Quarter  Centennial  Convention  in  Boston,  1905,  I spoke  of  the  various  schools. 

Perhajjs  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  to  prove  the  claims  of  photography 
to  be  a fine  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  evolutionary,  like  all  the  arts.  Not  only 
are  individual  workers  created  whose  style  can  be  easily  differentiated  from 
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that  of  others,  but  national  schools  of  photography  are  being  evolved.  Nay, 
more;  national  schools  of  photography  exist.  What  may  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a national  school  of  photography  exists  in  Belgium,  England,  Germany, 
and  in  France;  and  even  in  the  outlying  regions  of  Russia,  India,  and  Australia 
there  exist  earnest  workers  striving  to  lift  photography  to  the  rank  of  an  art. 

In  Belgium  we  find  a mixed  nation,  speaking  two  languages,  and  its  pho- 
tography is  accordingly  imbued  with  both  French  and  German  characteristics, 
but  it  is  cpiite  distinct  from  both.  As  the  Flemish  painters  for  many  years 
have  been  striving  to  bring  back  the  glory  of  their  nation  in  art,  by  again  repro- 
ducing national  feelings,  so  also  the  photographers  to-day  are  forming  a national 
school  by  expressing  national  characteristics. 

In  England,  despite  the  separation  of  photographers  in  two  groups,  the 
Royal  and  the  Linked  Ring,  a unanimity,  of  thought,  feeling  and  expression 
pervades  the  whole  work.  The  English  photographer,  with  few  exceptions, 
stays  at  home  and  photographs  what  is  about  him  — his  meadows,  his  cathe- 
drals, his  people,  his  home;  and  this  love  of  home  is  the  keynote  of  English 
character  and  success.  His  love  of  truth  is  reflected  in  his  care  for  detail,  his 
aversion  to  faking,  and  his  inclination  to  make  straight  photographic  prints. 

In  the  photographs  of  Demachy,  Dubreuil,  Puyo,  Le  Begue,  Lemoine, 
Madame  Binder-Mcstro,  and  others  in  France,  we  find  all  of  the  same  general 
character:  pictures  full  of  grace  and  beauty;  graceful  women,  posed  nude  or 
wonderfully  draped ; pleasing  genre  studies  and  landscapes  full  of  tender  beauty 
and  the  grace  of  cultivated  parks;  all  the  signs  of  civilization,  far  advanced  and 
possibly  decadent.  In  other  words,  French  photography  portrays  the  national 
character  just  as  the  erotic  and  stylish  French  literature  and  the  impressionistic 
and  sensuous  French  paintings  of  to-day  do. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  we  find  quite  a different  style 
of  jjhotography.  Here  are  the  masters  of  simplicity  in  landscape  and  portrait 
composition.  Every  exhibition  of  German  photography  is  given  its  key  by 
the  massive  and  magnificent  large  gum  prints  on  one  or  sevTral  colors  by  the 
Hofmeisters,  Kuhn,  Henneberg,  Perscheid,  and  a dozen  others  as  strong 
as  they.  The  admiration  for  great  size  is  a part  of  the  German  national  char- 
acter. Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  always  seeking  to  widen  German  influence,  to  make 
his  country  great  in  war,  in  commerce,  in  fliplomacy  and  world-mastery.  The 
simplicity  of  the  composition  of  these  pictures  reflects  the  German  tendency  to 
concentration,  to  Ijending  all  efforts  to  a single  end.  Finally,  the  somewhat 
gloomy  and  fantastic  effect  of  these  pictures  reveals  the  imaginative  strain  so 
prominent  in  all  German  thought  — a relic  of  their  northern  ancestry.  Thus, 
in  all  things,  German  photography  reveals  the  national  character. 

The  above  facts  are  respectfully  sul^mitted  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
professional  of  to-day.  Now,  let  him  show  what  is  essentially  characteristic  and 
ti'uly  American  in  his  jfletures,  since  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  from  childhood 
must  have  opened  his  eves  to  the  real  distinction  that  exists  in  American  life 
and  character. 
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OF  the  many  purposes  to  which  photography  can  be  applied,  the  pro- 
duction of  ceramic  photographs  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  useful.  By  its  aid,  pictures  of 
any  color,  or  combination  of  colors,  can  be  produced  on  porcelain, 
and  by  using  suitable  colors,  also  on  glass.  The  objects  to  be  decorated  may 
be  of  any  shape,  although  the  photographs  are  most  easily  applied  to  flat  or 
very  slightly  convex  surfaces.  It  is  cA’ident  that  portraits,  landscapes,  and  ako 
exact  copies  of  pictures  can  be  produced  in  this  manner.  The  process  is  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  production  of  miniatures. 

Ceramic  photographs  can  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those 
Ijroduccd  with  ordinary  pigments,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  carbon  process  — 
which  of  course  cannot  be  vitrified  and  do  not  withstand  the  action  of  water  — 
and  those  produced  with  ceramic  colors,  or  with  the  precious  metals,  such  as 
Ijlatinum,  gold,  etc.,  and  which  must  be  burned  in.  They  are  thus  vitrified 
and  become  part  of  the  ware.  These  pictures  resist  the  action  of  all  acids, 
except  hydrofluoric,  and  also  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  being  in  fact  as 
permanent  as  the  ware  itself.  The  latter  group  can  again  be  subdivided  into 
two  groups;  i.e.,  the  “substitution  process”  and  the  “dusting  on  process.” 
The  “dusting  on  process”  can  be  cai'ried  out  with  (i)  salts  of  chromic  acid, 
(2)  salts  of  iron.  Of  these  processes,  only  the  latter,  employing  salts  of  iron, 
will  be  described  here. 

This  jjrocess  possesses  the  advantage  over  the  “dusting  on  processes,” 
employing  salts  of  chromic  acid,  that  a diapositive  is  not  required,  the  printing 
being  accomplished  with  the  negative. 

It  is  based  on  tire  fact  that  when  a solution  of  ferric  chloride,  of  suitable 
strength,  is  poured  on  a glass  plate  and  dried  in  the  dark,  a skin  is  formed, 
which  is  not  hygroscopic.  When  this  skin  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  ferric 
chloride  is  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  the  action  of  the  light.  Since  ferrous 
chloride  is  hygroscopic,  it  attracts  moisture  and  becomes  sticky,  so  that  finely 
ground  powders  will  adhere  to  it.  It  is  evident,  since  the  ferric  chloride  is  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  light  and  is  tlms  rendered  hygroscopic,  that  a nega- 
ti\'c  must  be  used  to  print  from.  This  is  an  advantage,  because  it  saves  the 
lime  anfl  labor  required  to  make  a diapositive,  required  in  the  other  “dusting 
on  ])rocesses.” 

'File  chemicals  recpiired  are  cheap  and  reaflily  obtainable.  Several  formulas 
for  preparing  the  solution,  of  which  the  sensitive  coating  is  made,  are  in  use. 
Of  these  Poitevin’s  and  Obernettcr’s  will  be  given. 


10  grams  or  154  grains 

- a “ 

5 / / 

100  c.  c.  or  3^  ounces 
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Poitevin’s 

formula 


Ferric  chloride 
Tartaric  acid.. 
Water 


{Iron  citrate lo  grams  or  154  grains 

Citric  acid 5 “ “ 77  “ 

Concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride  2 “ “ 31  “ 

Water 100  c.  c.  or  3I  ounces 

Dissolve  the  substances  in  the  water;  bring  to  a boil;  cool,  and 
filter. 

After  having  carefully  cleaned  some  glass  plates  (slightly  larger  than  the 
rcc|uired  picture),  and  ha\’ing  prepared  the  solution  according  to  one  of  the 
above  formulas,  the  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  — 

One  of  the  clean  glass  plates  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  a large  pool  of 
the  sensitive  solution  is  poured  on  it,  near  the  lower  left  hand  corner;  the  jdate 
is  then  tilted,  so  that  the  pool  s])reads  out  over  the  plate,  being  allowed  to  tlow, 
first  from  the  lower  left  hand  corner  to  the  u])per  left  hand  corner,  thence  to  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  and  finally  to  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  The  excess 
is  then  allowed  to  run  off  the  plate,  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  into  a clean 
bottle.  This  solution  can  be  used  over,  after  filtering. 

After  the  plate  has  been  coated,  it  may  be  put  aside  to  dry  spontaneously 
in  the  dark,  or  it  can  be  dried  by  the  aid  of  heat  over  a stove  or  over  an  alcohol 
flame,  in  a room  illuminated  by  artificial  light,  or  very  diffused  daylight.  The 
two  latter  methods  of  drying  are  preferable. 

WTen  the  plate  is  dry  and  while  still  warm  it  is  put  into  the  printing  frame 
on  the  negative  to  be  printed.  Generally  the  film  side  of  the  prepared  i)late 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  film  side  of  the  negative.  By  this  method  all  the 
details  of  the  negative  are  reproduced.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce  broad, 
sketchy  effects,  the  negative  is  reversed,  so  that  the  glass  side  of  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  film  side  of  the  sensitive  plate.  In  order  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
a sheet  of  thin  white  tissue  or  tracing  paper  may  be  placed  between  the  negati\'e 
and  the  plate,  but  this  method  increases  the  time  required  for  exposure. 

The  time  of  exposure  varies,  dejjending  on  the  opacity  of  the  negative 
and  on  the  light.  With  a negative  of  mediunr  opacity,  an  exposure  of  about 
seven  minutes  in  direct  sunlight,  or  about  one  hour  in  good  diffused  daylight, 
is  generally  sufficient. 

Preparatorv'  to  development,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  printing  frame 
and  placed  on  a cold  surface,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  several  minutes. 
This  treatment  is  specially  recommended  to  be  used  in  warm  weather,  in  sum- 
mer, and  when  the  plate  was  printcfl  in  sunlight.  For  the  dm'elopment  of  the 
picture  a small  quantity  of  finely  ground  ceramic  ])owder  color,  of  the  desired 
color,  is  dusted  on  the  plate  and  carefully  spread,  by  a rotary  motion  of  a wide, 
.soft  brush.  This  must  be  done  carefully,  more  color  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  as  required.  By  this  treatment,  the  picture  is  slowly  developed.  When 
the  process  is  complete  — that  is,  when  all  the  details  are  clearly  visible  — 
the  excess  of  color  is  carefullv  brirshed  off  the  pdate.  If  the  plate  was  ex])osed 
correctly,  the  developjment  will  be  comjdete  in  about  three  minutes.  It  is  well 
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to  remember  that  the  picture  becomes  somewhat  paler  in  bring  and  to  develop 
it  accordingly.  If  the  plate  is  overexposed  it  develops  too  rapidly  and  the 
color  also  adheres  to  the  high  lights;  if  underexposed,  the  image  will  not  take 
the  color  properly  — i.e.,  the  color  will  only  adhere  to  those  portions  repre- 
senting the  deepest  shadows.  It  is  essential  that  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  development  is  carried  out  is  not  entirely  dry;  it  must  contain  a certain 
percentage  of  moisture.  If,  after  remo^■ing  the  plate  from  the  printing  frame, 
it  is  breathed  on,  then  the  development  can  be  carried  out  at  once. 

The  picture  being  developed,  it  is  fixed  by  pouring  a two  per  cent  solution 
of  plain  collodium  over  it.  The  collodium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2 parts 
by  weight  of  gun  cotton  in  a mixture  consisting  of  50  parts  by  weight,  each,  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  After  the  collodium  has  set,  but  before  it  has  become  dry, 
cut  the  film  to  the  required  size  all  around  the  picture,  with  a penknife,  and 
plunge  the  plate  into  a tray  of  water.  This  will  loosen  the  collodium  film,  to 
which  the  picture  is  now  attached,  from  the  glass.  The  film  is  now  carefully 
floated  off  the  glass  and  washed  out  well. 

The  picture  is  now  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  oliject  to  be  decorated. 
For  this  purpose,  the  object  is  put  into  the  tray  of  water  containing  the.  picture 
and  the  film  carefully  floated  on,  in  the  required  position.  With  the  aid  of  a 
soft  brush,  this  operation  is  easily  carried  out.  Cai'e  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  picture  facing  the  right  direction,  and  to  avoid  wrinkles.  They  can  be 
smoothed  out,  by  the  careful  use  of  the  wet  brush,  as  the  object  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water.  This  having  been  accomplished  satisfactorily,  the  object  is  set  aside 
to  dry  spontaneously.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  firing. 

Any  of  the  ceramic  powder  colors  on  the  market  can  be  used,  provided 
they  are  finely  ground.  For  decorating  porcelain,  overglaze  porcelain  powder 
colors  must  be  used;  for  glass,  glass  powder  colors.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of 
colors,  it  will  be  found  that  any  of  the  blues,  such  as  royal,  delft,  or  old  blue, 
produce  good  results.  Deep  red  brown,  which  is  more  a brownislr  red,  violet 
of  iron,  black,  as  well  as  the  dark  browns,  such  as  chestnut,  bitumen,  Vandyke 
brown,  and  sepia  also  produce  good  results. 

COLORING  LANTERN  SLIDES 

ELIZABETTI  FLINT  WADE 

The  artistic  coloring  of  lantern  slides  is  very  delicate  work.  The 
slide  is  so  small  that  the  detail  is  not  only  almost  infinitccsimal,  but 
ver\-  much  crowded,  anrl  the  gelatine  surface,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
wet  enough  to  be  sticky,  is  easily  roughened  and  spoiled. 

To  be  at  all  successful  the  worker  must  have  a good  eye  for  color  and  expe- 
rience in  handling  a brush.  One’s  first  attempt  at  lantern  slifle  coloring  is 
apt  to  be  a disappointment,  but  pei'sistence  is  the  root  of  all  successes,  and 
the  novice  must  be  willing  to  tr\',  and  to  tr}"  again. 


The  fault  of  many  colored  slides  is  that  the  artist  paints  instead  of  tints 
them,  the  tendency  being  to  apply  the  color  too  thickly  and  in  too  strong  tones. 

The  English  colorists  are  favorable  to  oil  colors,  made  to  flow  easily  by 
mixing  with  copal  varnish.  The  French,  who  excel  in  this  work,  use  water- 
colors  and  the  aniline  colors.  The  latter  colors  will  be  found  more  satisfactory 
for  the  beginner,  as  they  flow  easily  and  are  free  from  any  sediment.  They 
are  in  licpiid  form,  very  much  concentrated,  and  are  diluted  with  water  to  the 
tint  required. 

These  colors  may  be  bought  in  sets  (ten  colors  in  a set)  or  one  may  buy 
them  singly.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  better  way  for  the  beginner,  who  will 
And  five  colors  quite  enough  for  any  attempt  he  wishes  to  make  in  coloring. 
These  colors  are  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  brown,  and  blue.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  aniline  dyes  is  that  they  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  permanent;  but  in  some 
cases  this  would  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a fault,  for  time  would  tone  down 
the  harsh  or  brilliant  coloring. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  coloring  slides  is  a negative  retouching  frame 
fitted  with  the  very  finest  ground  glass  obtainable,  a dozen  or  more  brushes, 
and  a water-color  palette.  One  should  have  three  or  four  sizes  of  camel’s- 
hair  or  sable  brushes  of  the  kind  made  specially  for  water-color  work,  and 
these  should  be  of  the  quality  that  comes  to  a fine  point  when  wet.  In  addi- 
tion, one  should  have  three  blending  brushes,  a sable  about  half  an  inch  wide 
and  very  evenly  trimmed,  so  that  the  color  will  follow  without  streaking. 

I'he  water-color  palette,  with  a double  row  of  depressions  for  mixing- — 
sixteen  in  all  — will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  mixing  and  handling 
the  colors,  but  one  may  use  .separate  dishes  like  the  small  china  pans  that  come 
with  color  boxes.  The  advantage  of  the  palette  is  that  the  whole  gamut  of 
colors  lies  before  one  in  its  entirety,  with  no  danger  of  one  color  mixing  with 
another,  while  with  the  separate  colors  the  eye  must  travel  from  pan  to  pan  to 
select  the  tint  desired. 

For  work  one  requires  two  or  three  glasses  filled  with  filtered  water  and 
several  pieces  of  old  cotton  for  wiping  and  cleaning  brushes.  In  addition  to 
this,  three  or  four  bell-shaped  glass  covers  arc  most  convenient  for  covering 
the  wet  slide  when  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  one  color  to  dry  before  ajqjlying 
another. 

The  beginner  will  find  it  easier  to  begin  with  figure  studies  rather  than 
with  landscapes.  His  only  difliculty- — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
his  greatest  difficulty- — will  be  in  getting  a good  flesh  tint. 

“Colors  seen  by  candle-light  do  not  look  the  same  by  day,”  and  so  to  ob- 
tain colors  to  be  shown  by  artificial  light,  the  coloring  itself  must  be  done  by 
artificial  light.  A gas  burner  fitted  with  a good  Welsbach  light  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  light  of  the  stereopticon.  This  light  can  be  arranged  easily 
by  using  a dro|)  light  and  a long  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  Such  a light  can  be 
set  f)n  the  floor  so  that  it  shines  up  on  to  the  ground  glass,  giving  a very  agree- 
able illumination  for  the  work. 
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Lantern  slides  designed  for  coloring  should  be  lixed  in  an  acid  bath,  pref- 
erably alum,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  film.  After  being  washed, 
they  should  be  placed  for  five  minutes  in  a tray  of  alcohol  to  remove  all  traces 
of  grease,  and  in  handling,  the  fingers  should  never  touch  the  film.  If  the 
slide  does  not  take  the  color  smoothly,  rinse  and  place  in  a diluted  solution  of 
acetic  acid,  twenty  grains  of  acid  to  each  ounce  of  water;  rinse  again  and  color 
without  drying. 

In  coloring  figure  studies  avoid  strong,  harsh  tones.  A soft  color  is  much 
more  artistic  and  far  more  pleasing  to  the  beholder  than  the  violent  blues, 
reds,  greens,  and  purples  shown  so  often  in  colored  slides. 

A word  about  portraits.  Never  attempt  to  color  a head  which  when 
thrown  on  the  screen  will  be  of  heroic  size.  A heroic  sized  head  on  a screen 
never  gave  pleasure  to  any  one;  when  colored,  it  is  positiA’ely  hideous. 

The  detail  in  the  draperies  of  figure  studies  often  give  the  desired  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  without  resorting  to  painting  in  two  or  more  tones,  thus 
necessitating  only  a simple  wash  over  the  surface.  VArmilion  and  yellow  in 
proper  proportion  makes  an  excellent  flesh  tint.  It  should  be  put  on  in  thin 
washes,  the  desire  being  usually  to  ])ut  on  too  much  color.  Allow  each  wash 
to  dry  before  putting  on  another.  This  is  a ])recaution  well  to  follow,  for  without 
it  one  is  very  apt  to  make  them  too  dark.  When  working  with  figures,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  examine  the  work  now  and  then  with  a magnifying  glass  to  dis- 
cover defects  and  remedy  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

Having  learned  to  apply  the  color  in  even  washes  and  in  light  tints,  one 
may  attempt  a landscape.  The  stumbling  block  here  will  be  the  sky;  but  if 
one  has  stuflied  water-color  painting,  his  work  will  be  comparatively  easy,  for 
the  tint  is  apidied  in  broafl  washes  as  in  some  water-color  work.  The  color 
of  the  sky  dejjends  on  the  time  of  day  the  jficture  was  taken.  A bright  blue 
sky  would  never  do  for  a picture  of  declining  dav,  nor  a tinted  sunset  sky  for  a 
landscape  taken  at  noontide;  yet  such  things  are  done,  and  exhibited  too. 

Ha\'ing  chosen  the  proper  tint  for  the  sky,  di]>  a brush  in  clear  water  and 
brush  over  the  sky  very  quickly,  using  one  of  the  blending  brushes;  then  with 
a second  blending  brush  dipjjcd  into  the  color  wash  the  skv  over  ra])idly  and 
evenly  with  light  strokes,  taking  great  care  that  the  Ijrush  does  not  drag  on  the 
softened  gelatine.  This  color  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  a second  wash  can 
be  applied;  and  as  soon  as  the  slide  is  drying  it  must  be  covered.  Before  begin- 
ning work  make  some  tiny  cardboarfl  easels,  of  very  thin  board  not  much  thicker 
than  a visiting  card.  Fokl  a piece  and  from  the  foklerl  paper  cut  a double 
right-angled  triangle,  and  toward  the  base  cut  two  notches  projecting  at  the 
lower  side.  When  opened  out  it  sets  firmlv  on  the  table,  the  slide  rests  on  the 
two  notches,  and  the  glass  cover  is  set  over  the  slide  until  dry. 

Having  learned  to  color  a sky  evenly,  one  may  attemjit  blending  two  or 
more  colors.  Fhe  simplest  form  is  to  trv  to  make  the  effect  c)f  a sunset  skv, 
where  at  the  horizon  line  it  is  a rather  deep  orange  anrl  fades  gradually  ujjwards 
where  it  melts  in  a tint  of  blue  which  deepens  as  it  a])])roaches  the  zenith. 
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Take  two  blending  brushes,  one  of  which  dip  into  the  color  selected  for 
the  nearest  the  horizon,  and  the  other  into  clear  water.  Now  with  the  first 
draw  across  the  plate  next  the  horizon  an  even  band  of  color,  and  follow  imme- 
diately with  the  brush  wet  in  water,  thinning  and  blending  until  at  the  edge 
farthest  from  the  horizon  it  shows  a very  faint  tint.  The  tint  must  be  applied 
in  a swift,  even  sweep  of  the  brush,  in  order  to  get  the  effect  aimed  at. 

Next  take  a brush  dipped  in  blue,  and  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  plate 
paint  a similar  band  in  blue,  and  with  the  wet  brush  blend  and  soften  until  it 
iinally  melts  and  blends  into  the  band  below.  In  applying  the  color  to  the  sky 
it  is  often  desirable  to  reverse  the  plate  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may 
run  off  the  j)latc  instead  of  into  the  detail  of  the  landscape. 

Water  which  reflects  the  sky  usually  has  a tint  of  blue  in  it.  In  some  cases 
the  color  of  the  water  is  greenish  blue,  sometimes  grayish  green,  and  leaping 
foaming  water,  white,  with  just  a hint  of  green  in  the  shadows. 

In  coloring  a landscape  a dilute  tint  of  green  is  washed  in  lightly  over  all 
r)bjects  to  be  in  that  color,  and  when  dry  worked  o^■cr  in  different  shades  of 
green,  as  lights  and  shadows  seem  to  demand. 

If  buildings  are  included,  the  color  must  be  carefully  chosen,  the  coloring 
depending  on  whether  the  whole  edifice  seems  to  be  starting  out  of  its  sur- 
roundings, or  whether  it  appears  in  its  fit  and  proper  place.  Some  colorists 
never  color  a buikling  whose  original  color  is  white,  for  when  thrown  on  the 
screen  it  will  of  course  appear  white.  If,  however,  the  building  has  very  strong 
high  lights,  it  should  be  washed  over  with  a dilute  tint  of  lampblack,  which  will 
tone  down  the  glaring  lights  and  yet  not  destroy  the  impression  of  a white 
building. 

Some  natural  objects,  like  large  stones  or  boulders,  in  shadow  do  not  re- 
cpiire  tinting,  but  may  be  left  in  their  natural  reproduction. 

(i)ne  will  ha^■c  to  learn  by  experiment  just  how  to  mix  the  colors  to  obtain 
the  tint  desired. 

Blue  and  yellow  may  be  mixed  to  obtain  almost  any  shade  of  green  from 
light  to  dark,  and  in  blue  or  in  yellow  tints.  Orange  and  blue  make  a deep 
green,  desirable  for  some  special  objects.  By  mixing  crimson  lake  and  Prussian 
blue  almost  any  tone  of  juirple  may  be  obtained,  predominance  of  crimson 
lake  giving  a warm  purple,  and  more  of  the  blue  giving  a purple  in  colder  tones. 
Yellow  and  crimson  lake  judiciously  mixed  make  a beautiful  color,  like  the  sky 
at  sunset,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  as  the  horizon  tint  previously  described. 

Slides  may  be  tinted  in  monochrome  — a very  desirable  method  for  cer- 
tain subjects.  This  is  done  by  using  plates  specially  prepared  for  monochrome, 
or  by  toning  a slide  with  some  chemical,  such  as  uranium,  etc. 

One  thing  the  colorist  should  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  to  use  soft  colors, 
and  in  as  simple  washes  as  possible.  Heavy,  harsh  coloring  spoils  the  effect. 

Air  artistically  colored  slide  is  a joy  to  the  s])ectator,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  only  such  will  be  shown  by  that  portrayer  of  the  world’s  pageant,  — 
the  stercopticon. — The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  ii. 
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A PHOTO-ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
{Continued) 

Braunschweig,  Leipsic,  Dresden  and  Munich 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.D. 

Like  Dantsic  and  Lubcck,  this  city  of  the  Guelphs  — from  whom 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  ex-royal  family  of  Hanover  are  descended  — 
has  externally  preserved  a marked  medieval  aspect,  and  occupies  an 
interesting  position  in  the  history  of  art.  In  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
large  public  buildings  are  numerous  fine  specimens  of  timber  architecture,  both 
of  the  late-Gothic  and  the  Renaissance  periods.  A peculiar  feature  of  these 
buildings  is  that  the  gable  end  instead  of  the  front  is  turned  towards  the  street. 

But  coming,  as  we  did,  by  special  appointment  — for  Eriedrich  Ritter 
von  Voigtlccnder,  being  a great  traveler,  is  not  always  to  be  found  at  home  — 
we  promptly  sought  our  hotel,  Deutsches  Haus,  and  apprised  the  chevalier 
of  our  arrival.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  announced  as  coming  in  person 
to  greet  and  welcome  us,  and,  leading  the  way,  he  conducted  us  by  a shorf 
but  pleasant  route  to  the  optical  establishment  of  which  he  is  the  head.  We 
learned  from  the  lips  of  Herrn  von  Voigtkender  something  of  the  history  of 
his  illustrious  house,  which  was  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Voigt- 
laender  workshops  were  first  located  at  Vienna,  xVustria,  where  their  activities 
were  confined  to  the  making  of  spy-glasses,  reading-glasses,  spectacles  and 
terrestrial  telescopes,  the  construction  of  which  was  simple  enough  when  com- 
pared with  advanced  modern  technic.  Later  on  the  productions  of  the  firm 
included  periscopic  spectacles;  also  Galilean  field  and  opera  glasses  — the  in- 
vention of  Friedrich,  son  of  Christopher  Voigtlaender.  The  achievements  of 
Friedrich  Voigtlaender,  the  third  head  of  the  house,  due  to  cooperation  with 
Professor  Petzval,  were  of  monumental  importance  and  form,  next  to  Daguerre’s 
wonderful  discovery,  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  pho- 
tography. An  annoying  feature  of  the  first  photographic  objectives  was  the 
chemical  focus,  which  defect  Friedrich  Voigtlaender  obviated.  The  chemical 
aind  visual  foci  thus  having  been  rendered  coincident,  the  matter  of  obtaining  a 
sharply-focused  image  was  greatly  simplified.  In  view  of  this  important  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  the  beautiful  art  and  the  high  and  unequaled  excellence 
of  his  portrait-objectives,  the  second  PViedrich  Voigtlaender  was  the  recipient 
of  distinguished  honors  from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  at  the  universal 
exhibitions  held  at  London,  Paris  and  other  cities.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
whose  elaborate  and  costly  monument  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
laml,  conferred  upon  the  optician  the  hereditary  order  of  knighthood,  which 
Iionor  carries  with  it  the  privilege,  universally  esteemed  in  Europe,  of  adding 
the  prefix  von  to  the  family  name  — in  itself  the  sign  of  nobility.  The  original 
chevalier  was  also  a conspicuous  figure  at  the  Court  of  Brunswick  (Braun- 
schweig), to  which  city  the  optical  works  were  transferred  in  1843.  The  present 
chevalier  still  further  increased  the  prestige  of  the  house  of  Voigtltender  & Son 
by  introflucing  the  Euryscope,  a universal  lens,  the  construction  of  which  was 
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due  to  the  extraordinary  properties  of  the  Jena  optical  glass,  brought  to  a re- 
markable state  of  development  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Professor  Abbe 
and  Dr.  Schott.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Collinear  and  other  lenses,  uniting 
extreme  working- rapidity  with  maximum  sharpness  of  definition,  and  the  handy 
Porro  Prism  Binoculars,  came  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  optical  achieve- 
ments of  this  famous  and  prosperous  firm.  We  were  struck  by  the  utter  absence 
of  hustling  energy  in  the  workshops,  or  any  of  the  usual  factory  features  that 
may  be  regarded  as  objectionable.  The  men  worked  quietly,  but  earnestly 
and  industriously,  each  an  expert  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  skill  obtain- 
able. The  works  still  continue  the  system  — inaugurated  nearly  a century 
ago  — of  observing  strict  uniformity  in  the  separate  units  and  in  the  finished 
product.  Each  comjileted  instrument  is  submitted  to  a rigid  test  and  must 
conform  to  a high  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency  — Herr  von  Voigt- 
hender  personally  superintending  this  work  — before  it  leaves  the  establish- 
ment. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  all  the  lenses  of  a certain  size  and  of 
a given  series  will  be  found  uniform  in  every  respect,  even  to  focal  length. 

Leipsic,  of  university  fame,  the  largest  center  of  the  book  trade  in  the 
world  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  imperial  law-courts,  and,  although  the  third 
important  city  of  the  German  empire,  offered  little  that  “fills  the  eye  and  ex- 
pands the  soul.”  There  are,  however,  many  landmarks  of  great  historical 
interest;  as,  for  instance,  the  town-hall  (Rathaus),  nearly  a half  century  old. 
The  Neue  Rathaus,  of  noble  and  imposing  proportions,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  impressed  us  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  we  had  ever  seen. 
Our  musical  enthusiasts  were  reminded  that  Richard  Wagner  was  born  at 
No.  3 Bruehl-strasse,  in  1813,  and  that  the  new  Gewandhaus,  of  musical  fame, 
possessed  remarkable  architectural  beauty.  We  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
convinced  and  recorded  the  fact  photographically.  According  to  our  mental 
guide-book,  we  were  scheduled  to  pay  our  respects  to  Nicola  Perscheid,  the 
celebrated  photographer,  examples  of  whose  powerful  portraiture  have  been 
published  in  every  first-class  photographic  magazine  of  Europe,  also,  and 
exclusively,  in  the  Photo-Era  among  the  American  journals.  His  establish- 
ment, including  his  private  apartments,  occupies  several  floors  and,  conducted 
by  our  hospitable  host,  we  noted  everywhere  evidences  of  culture  and  pros- 
perity. Air.  Perscheid’s  marked  artistic  accomplishments,  mingled  with  a 
strong  and  magnetic  personality,  have  made  him  a leader  among  men,  and 
he  counts  among  his  personal  friends  men  foremost  in  German  art,  music 
and  science.  Of  brilliant  education  and  cultivated  tastes  and,  above  all,  being 
an  artist  of  sound  training  and  lofty  ideals,  Mr.  Perscheid  interprets  with  aston- 
ishing success  the  character  of  his  distinguished  models.  This  rare  ability 
enables  him  to  occupy  a commanding  position  among  the  world’s  greatest  pho- 
logra])hers.  In  spite  of  his  industry  he  finds  time  to  still  further  develop  his 
tri-color  process,  in  which  field  he  has  attained  considerable  success.  He  told 
us  of  his  long-cherished  desire  to  locate  in  Berlin,  which  city  would  afford  him 
a still  larger  field  of  activity.  He  is  now  established  at  No.  6a  Bellevue-strasse, 
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in  the  German  capital,  being  peculiarly  equipped  to  ignore  conventional  forms 
in  art  and  to  demonstrate  the  \’alue  of  the  new  photography.  Reports  from 
authoritative  sources  indicate  that  Mr.  Perscheid  has  taken  Berlin  by  storm 
with  his  forceful  portraits  and  that  his  appreciation  and  success  ha\  e been  won 
from  the  highest  social  circles.  He  has  become,  within  the  short  iieriod  of 
one  year,  the  elite  photographer  par  excellence  of  Berlin. 

The  afternoon  of  our  last  day  in  Leipsic  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  the  famous, 
battlefield,  a short  distance  fronr  the  city.  The  Drei-Kaiserschlaclit,  as  thc- 
Germans  frequently  refer  to  it,  was  fought  in  1813  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ])ro~ 
longed  and  sanguinary  struggle  on  record,  nearly  500,000  men  being  engaged,, 
of  which  less  than  one  third  were  on  the  side  of  the  French  emperor,  which, 
great  inferiority  in  numbers  was  the  chief  cause  of  Xajioleon’s  flefeat.  From 
the  Xapoleonstein  we  obtained  an  e.Axellent  view  of  the  historic  plain,  but  ])assed 
most  of  our  time  in  the  neighboring  Gaslhaus  to  the  Xapoleonstein,  which 
contains  a large  and  interesting  collection  of  reminiscences  of  the  battle  and 
other  relics  of  the  period.  Xone  of  our  party  will  soon  forget  the  emotion 
with  which  we  gazed  upon  the  death-mask  of  the  hapless  anil  beloved  (^uecn 
Louise,  the  haunting  beauty  of  whose  features  will  linger  long  in  the  memory. 


Dresden,  appropriately  styled  the  Florence  of  the  North,  held  us  spell- 
bound by  its  many  beautiful  features.  Its  favorable  position  on  the  high  banks 
of  the  Elbe  — spanned  by  several  noble  bridges  — exerts  a potent,  irresistible 
charm,  and  the  climate,  mild  and  ecpiable  during  the  winter  months,  helps  to 
make  Dresden  a favorite  winter  resort.  While  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  extraordinary,  it  has  been  gradual 
and  natural,  and  one  observes  a line  sense  of  proportion  in  the  plan  of  the  newer 
portions,  particularly  the  English  quarter.  There  is  a feeling  of  spontaneity  in 
the  extension  of  the  old  city  limits  and  no  evidences  of  straining  after  effects 
that  are  incongruous  or  absurd.  The  architectural  beauties  are  manifold, 
from  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  the  Marien-Britcke  crossing  the  Elbe.  The 
moment  we  gazed  from  the  windows  of  our  hotel,  near  the  Zwinger,  we  declared 
in  favor  of  doubling  the  length  of  our  stay  and  made  jjreparations  for  pro- 
pitiating the  i)hotogra]jhic  muse.  But  while  jdiotography  has  successfully 
familiarized  stay-at-homes  with  the  gems  of  standard  architecture,  the  contents 
of  art-galleries  and  jjlaces  of  interest  throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  of  little 
or  no  assistance  in  revealing  the  wt)nders  of  such  museums  as  the  Green  Vaults, 
where  we  s|)ent  several  hours  most  delightfully.  Recalling  an  interesting  excur- 
sion 1 had  made  in  i88q,  to  the  Royal  Porcelain  Factory  in  the  Royal  Castle  of 
Albrechtsburg  at  Aleissen,  a little  distance  up  the  Elbe,  1 induced  my  friends 
to  set  aside  the  greater  portion  of  a day  for  a trip  to  the  Koniglich  Sachsische 
Porzellan- IManufaktur.  Thus  they  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  manu- 
facture of  the  genuine  Royal  Dresden  and  learned,  for  the  hrst  time,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  trade-mark  of  the  pair  of  crossed  swords,  imjjressed  in  numerous 
modiheations  on  the  bottonr  of  ever}’  piece  of  Royal  Dresden  China.  They 
were  also  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  real  Royal  Dresden  and  imitations, 
made  either  at  Dresden  or  Meissen,  as  well  as  the  value  of  different  jneces, 
dating  from  the  various  periods  of  manufacture  beginning  with  the  year  1710, 
and  ending  in  1796,  when  the  glory  of  the  manufactory  at  iMeissen  ceased. 
How  much  of  this  exceeflingly  \’aluable  information  the  members  of  the  party 
retained,  I am  unable  to  say,  but  I was  told  that  their  pencils  flew  with  lightning 
rapidity.  The  kodaks,  though  charged  and  ready  for  action,  were  of  no  use 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  Portable  ])honogra])hs,  as  substitutes  for  shorthand, 
would  have  pro\’efl  more  useful.  The  time,  which  had  never  seemed  more 
precious,  slipijcd  away  almost  imijerceptibly  between  sight-seeing,  ]diotograph- 
ing  and  the  opera;  still  we  found  time  to  look  up  scx’cral  local  photographers 
of  note.  We  called  on  Hugo  Erfurth  in  the  Rei.ssiger-strasse,  ])ortraitist ; Edwin 
Rau])p,  No.  30  Prager-strasse,  ])ortraitist  and  landscajust,  and  Joseph  Krauss, 
Karcher-Allee,  landscapist. 

Munich,  the  01ymj)ian  abode  of  art  and  music!  We  camcrists  were  an  im- 
pressionable lot ; none  of  us,  if  necessary,  fit  to  earn  our  living  by  our  noble  and 
beautiful  art.  Arri\’ing  on  the  c\’e  of  the  Wagner  performances  at  the  new 
Prince  Regent  'Pheater  — under  the  personal  direction  of  the  famous  Ernst 
\on  Possart  — when  the  city  was  filled  with  music-lovers  from  Fiurope  and 
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America  and  the  very  air  charged  with  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  master,  we 
were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  captivating  influences.  That  evening  we 
sat  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Marienbad  Hotel  and,  with  cameras  reposing 
peacefully  in  our  laps,  we  held  a council  of  war.  To  photograph,  or  not  to 
photograph  — that  was  the  question.  A unanimous  vote  soon  decided  the 
temporary  fate  of  our  muse,  and  what  might  have  resulted  in  favor  of  half- 
hearted and  desultory  picture-taking  lost  the  day.  Our  next  step  was  to  secure 
seats  for  the  opera,  an  operation  fraught  with  serious  and  quite  unforeseen 
difticulties.  The  tickets  had  been  sold  by  subscription  and  none  was  left. 
\\’e  learned  from  a friendly  source  that  tickets  could  be  hired  from  certain 
private  individuals  at  an  advance  of  only  live  marks,  making  the  total  cost  of 
each  performance  twenty-five  marks,  or  $6.25.  But  seeing  Europe  at  an  aver- 
age expenditure  of  $3.00  jjer  day  was  to  receive  a black  eye;  besides,  most  of  us 
balked  at  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  an  operatic  performance.  After 
giving  the  matter  due  consideration,  this  being  our  only  real  extravagance  of 
the  journey,  those  able  to  afford  the  luxury  decided  in  favor  of  six  operas,  viz., 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meistersinger,  and  the  Ring  — consisting  of  Das  Rhein 
gold,  Die  Walkiire,  Siegjried,  and  Die  Goiterdainineriing,  saying  to  one  another, 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  “Wll,  I vont  count  dis  vone.”  This  meant  earnest 
preparation  for  most  of  us,  and  much  of  our  valuable  time  was  spent  in  a des- 
perate struggle  with  the  intricacies  of  tlic  indispensable  Wagnerian  texts,  where 
the  easy,  practical  knowledge  of  German  of  our  party  proved  most  useful, 
though  by  no  means  adecpiate.  These  festival  ])erformances,  inaugurated  several 
years  ago  and,  in  general  excellence,  quite  on  a par  with  those  at  Bayreuth  — 
many  qualifled  to  judge  considering  them  even  superior  — have  quite  proved 
their  worth,  and  press-accounts  have  familiarized  music-lo\’ers  throughout  the 
worhl  with  the  details  of  tlicse  standard  representations.  What  need,  there- 
fore, to  describe  them  anew?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  surprised,  tlirilled 
and  exalted  by  the  marvelous  creative  genius  of  the  master,  the  majestic  stage 
effects,  the  inspiring  interpretations  of  the  devoted  Ijand  of  artists  and  the  classic 
beauty  of  the  musical  temple.  While  under  tliis  ])otent  spell  we  jjhotographed 
but  little,  yet  found  time  to  admire  the  genius  of  the  men  who  have  gloriflcd 
Munich,  visiting  the  Pinacothek,  the  Glyjitothek,  the  Ruhmeshalle  with  Schwan- 
thaler's  gigantic  statue  Bavaria,  the  Maximilianeum,  etc.  On  our  way  to  the 
last-named  edifice,  strolling  along  the  Maximilian-strasse,  we  sto])ped  to  con- 
temjflate  the  superb  bronze  figure  by  Zumbusch,  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Graf 
von  Rumford,  a native  American,  whose  career  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  modern  history.  Born  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Thompson 
displayed  in  his  early  youth  traits  of  an  unusually  brilliant  and  versatile  mind. 
Though  an  ardent  Tory,  he  offered  to  fight  for  the  cau.se  of  Colonial  indepenflence, 
but  his  services  were  rejected.  His  abilities  did  not  go  begging,  hfiwever,  for 
the  Briti.sh  government,  ajqjreciating  in  jiarticular  his  rare  executive  capacity, 
at  once  sent  him  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission.  We  afterwards  find 
Thomp.son  at  the  court  of  Munich,  where  by  reason  of  his  superior  mental  gifts 
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and  personal  atlributes  he  attained  to  a position  of  power  and  influence,  having 
been  accorded  high  military  rank  and  the  office  of  councilor  of  state.  His 
brilliant  military  and  administrative  genius  was  expressed  in  achievements  of 
such  importance,  that  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  com- 
mander-in-chief and  minister  of  war.  His  remarkable  career  culminated  in 
his  being  created  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  when  he  chose  Rumford 
— now  Concord,  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  first  experienced  pros- 
perity — as  his  titular  designation.  In  the  versatility  of  his  talents  and  the 
lirilliancy  of  his  performances  Thompson  much  resembled  his  illustrious  co- 
temporary, Benjamin  Franklin,  but  differed  from  him  in  political  views.  As 
a scientific  investigator  Count  Rumford’s  fame  rests  upon  his  discovery  of  the 
convertibility  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat.  The  beautiful  and  extensive 
jiark  in  Munich,  known  as  the  English  Garden,  attests  his  skill  as  a landscape 
architect.  In  following  the  lines  of  this  statue  of  the  brilliant  American  — 
a bronze  replica  of  wliich  has  recently  been  erected  in  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts— one  is  reminded  that  Thompson  was  a person  of  tall  stature,  a model 
of  manly  beauty  in  form  and  feature,  with  the  bearing  of  a courtier. 

My  account  of  a visit  to  Salzburg,  in  1889,  so  stirred  my  companions  that 
it  was  decided  to  close  our  visit  to  Munich  with  an  excursion  to  this  lovely  city, 
the  birth])lace  of  Mozart,  just  across  the  Austrian  border.  In  view  of  the 
promise  of  a rich  harvest  of  pictures,  this  was  to  be  a truly  photographic  expe- 
dition. We  were  not  disappointed,  for  Salzburg  is  said  to  share  with  Constan- 
tinople and  Na]iles  the  jiroud  distinction  of  possessing  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
situations  in  the  world  and,  on  account  of  its  enchanting  scenery,  it  offers  con- 
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stant  delights  to  the  eye.  It  is  a veritable  ])hotographers’  paradise.  We  as- 
cended the  old  feudal  castle  and  fortress  of  Hohcnsalzburg,  rising  majestically 
above  the  town,  and  there,  within  and  without  the  historic  ramparts,  we  fairly 
reveled  in  a feast  of  picture-taking,  our  enthusiasm  spending  its  force  only  at 
the  approach  of  dusk.  Among  the  many  views  which  we  secured  on  that  mem- 
orable day,  was  one  from  the  lofty  watch-tower  of  the  Burg,  with  the  city  stretched 
out  before  us.  At  our  very  feet  lay  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  white  marble 
— one  of  its  towers  in  process  of  repair  — the  Residenz-Schloss,  the  Franciscan 
Church  and  many  other  prominent  buildings;  at  the  right,  the  extensive  Capu- 
chin Monastery,  near  which  stands  the  Mozart  Cottage  — in  which  the  great 
melodist  completed  his  Magic  Flute  — and,  beyond,  sinuously  coursing  its  way, 
like  an  enormous  serpent,  the  River  Salzach,  fading  away  among  the  hills  in  the 
dim  distance.  With  the  fading  light  we  walked  ]>a.st  Schwanthaler’s  tine  statue  of 
Mozart  to  the  Getreide-Gasse,  and  visited  the  little  room  on  tlie  third  lloor 
where  the  composer  of  Don  Giovanni  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  On  our  return 
to  Munich  that  evening,  a three-hour  run  by  train,  wc  voted  Salzburg  a success, 
not  forgetting  that  this  most  delightful  and  profitable  excursion  had  been  made 
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at  the  relatively  low  cost  of  eighteen  marks  to  each  person,  tout  coinpris.  In 
bidding  farewell  to  - Munich,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  not  to  acknowledge 
her  indisputable  superiority  over  every  city  on  the  globe  in  the  matter  of  Lager- 
bier.  As  brewed  here,  Miinchener  Hojbrdu  is  preeminently  the  king  of  Irev- 
erages;  nay,  it  is  the  Spatenbrau  or,  perhaps,  the  Miinehener  Kindi,  if  not  the 
Lowenbrdu.  We  enjoyed  them  all,  and  easily  became  converts  to  the  worship 
of  Gambrinus.  Since  our  return  home  we  have  made  the  discovery  that  these 
unrivaled  brews,  in  order  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  should  be  drunk  on  their  native 
heath;  for  their  admirable  qualities  suffer  slight  impairment  from  transportation 
across  the  ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NOTES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  MARINE  LIFE 

F.  MARTIN- DUNCAN 

Photographing  the  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  sea  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  exasperating  tasks  one  can  well  attempt  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  a branch  of  natural  history  photography  which  I can 
strongly  recommend  to  any  one  who  is  “looking  for  trouble,”  for  he 
will  find  it  “right  there,”  as  our  American  cousins  say,  and  plenty  of  it.  Per- 
sonally, many  of  the  most  trying  experiences  I have  had  to  face  and  conquer 
as  a naturalist  photographer,  have  been  in  connection  with  marine  life.  Ordi- 
nary fishes  are  bad  enough  models  to  deal  with,  but  the  octopus,  and  its  cousin 
the  cuttlefish,  are  almost  enough  to  turn  your  hair  gray.  In  a moment  they 
can  hopelessly  cloud  the  water  in  a large  photographic  tank,  that  has  taken 
you  an  hour’s  hard  pumping  with  a hand-pump  to  fill.  Then  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fish  IMister  Octopus  out  of  the  tank,  run  off  the  water,  thoroughly 
clean  every  corner  of  the  aquarium,  and  once  more  fill  it  from  your  filter-pump, 
and  then  go  through  the  whole  performance  again. 

But  although  there  is  such  a lot  of  mess  and  bother,  and  so  many  almost 
heartbreaking  difficulties  to  be  overcome  -in  the  production  of  really  striking 
and  good  work,  marine  photography  is  wonderfully  absorbing  and  interesting, 
and  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  at  present  received.  To  do 
good,  useful  work,  you  must  have  plenty  of  time  at  your  disposal,  a real  interest 
in  your  subject,  a large  stock  of  patience,  and  an  absolute  determination  to 
conquer  all  difficulties. 

As  regards  apparatus,  a good  reflex  camera,  fitterl  with  an  anastigmat 
lens  and  focal-plane  shutter,  is  the  best  type  of  camera  for  the  work,  as  it  enables 
one  to  watch  and  focus  right  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure;  and  a very  rapid 
orthochromatic  plate,  without  a filter,  should  be  u.sed  for  most  subjects.  The 
aquarium  that  is  to  be  used  when  photographing  fishes  ami  other  denizens  of 
the  deep,  requires  careful  consideration  in  its  construction.  It  is  important 
that  only  the  very  best  plate  glass,  absolutelv  free  from  all  scratclies,  air-bells, 
or  other  blemishes,  should  be  used. 
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All  rock-work,  weeds,  etc.,  must  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully  washed 
and  cleaned  before  they  are  placed  in  the  photographic  tank,  to  free  them  from 
all  dirt  and  slime  that  would  cloud  the  water.  As  there  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  matter  held  in  suspension  in  sea-water,  that  which  is  used  in  the 
photographic  tank  must  be  filtered,  and  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  rapid  filter- 
taps  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  is  most  important  that  the  water  should  be 
clear,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  When  the  day 
is  hot  and  the  water  in  the  tank  cold,  the  glass  will  require  to  be  thoroughly 
wiped  or  polished  every  few  minutes;  for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
unless  the  glass  is  absolutely  clean  and  dry,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a good 
photograph. 

In  making  up  the  background,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  as  far  as 
possible  it  may  closely  resemble  in  ever}"  way  the  natural  environment  of  the 
fish  to  be  photographed;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  as  simple  as  can 
Ije,  so  as  not  to  draw  the  attention  away  from  the  principal  objects. 

Fishes  will  be  found  to  have  very  strong  individualities,  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  vaiious  species,  but  to  different  individuals  of  the  same  kind. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  study  each  new  specimen  before  attempting  to  pho- 
tograph it.  Some  fishes  will  submit  quite  quietly  to  being  handled,  while 
others  will  almost  go  mad  with  fright  at  the  least  touch. 

On  placing  a fish  in  the  photographic  aquarium,  it  will  swim  rapidly  back- 
ward and  forward,  from  one  end  of  the  tank  to  the  other,  seeking  some  dark, 
sheltered  spot;  or  it  may  dash  about  in  a great  state  of  alarm.  It  is  no  good  to 
attempt  to  photograph  the  fish  while  it  is  in  that  condition,  because  it  would 
give  an  utterly  false  idea  of  its  appearance  under  natural  conditions.  The 
only  way  to  succeed  is  to  be  patient  and  watchful  until  the  fish  has  settled  down 
in  its  new  surroundings,  when  it  will  sooner  or  later  assume  the  desired  pose 
and  the  photograph  can  be  taken. 

The  would-be  photographer  of  marine  life  will  find  that  many  fishes  have 
that  peculiar  chameleon-like  power,  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  changing 
their  color  and  markings  so  that  they  tone  with  their  surroundings.  This 
peculiar  power,  although  very  useful  to  the  fish,  is  particularly  trying  for  the 
photographer,  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a good  photograph  in  which 
the  fish  stands  out  well  from  its  surroundings. 

Apart  from  the  animal  life  of  the  sea,  its  flora  is  capable  of  producing  end- 
less beautiful  and  interesting  subjects  for  the  photographer.  Every  rock-bound 
])Ool  contains  a rich  harvest  of  .seaweeds,  e.xquisite  alike  in  form  and  color.  To 
the  photographs  of  the  entire  plant  growing  in  its  natural  environment  addi- 
tional interest  will  Ije  added  if  the  wonderful  fruiting  organs  are  collected, 
mounted  in  “Dean’s  Medium,”  and  photographed  under  the  low  powers  of  a 
microscope.  Really  there  is  no  enrl  to  the  interesting  work  to  be  done  along 
the  seashore,  and  any  one  who  has  the  patience  and  the  time  to  take  up  this 
somewhat  difficult  and  neglected  branch  of  photography  will  always  find  plenty 
of  subjects  for  his  camera.  — The  Photographic  Monthly. 
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THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 


WE  have  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  from  time  to  time,  the  services 
photography  has  rendered  science  and  art,  and  the  extent  which 
photography  in  various  ways  serves  education,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a future  article.  But  we  wish  now  to  invite  attention, 
to  an  educational  feature,  which,  while  not  in  the  strictest  sense  photographic, 
owes  its  present  efficiency  and  importance  primarily  to  photography.  We  refer 
to  the  optical  lantern  or  stereopticon,  as  employed  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  popular  forms  of  public  instruction  and  entertainment,,  viz.  the  illus- 
trated lecture.  It  is  not  so  much  the  apparatus  itself,  as  the  character  of  the 
screen-pictures  — to  coin  a word  for  the  illustrations  projected  upon  the  screen 
— that  engages  our  attention  here.  Unless  the  giver  of  an  illustrated  lecture 
can  place  before  his  audience  absolutely  correct  and  truthful  screen-pictures, 
he  falls  short  of  the  task  he  has  set  himself.  The  injury  — we  will  not  say 
fleception  — wrought  upon  the  credulity  of  a trusting  and  intelligent  audi- 
ence, when  he  fails  to  do  this,  is  serious.  The  impressions,  thus  imparted,  are 
naturally  vivid  and,  therefore,  difficult  of  speedy  correction  or  effacement.  If 
the  audience,  before  whom  inaccurate  lantern  illustrations  are  shown,  is  cul- 
tured or  critical  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  as  well  informed  on  the  subject 
as  the  lecturer  himself,  the  veracity  or  mental  equipment  of  the  latter  is  likely 
to  be  questioned.  Lantern- views  of  unimpeachable  truthfulness  and  the  greatest 
possible  technical  excellence,  by  makers  of  the  highest  repute  of  Paris,  London 
and  New  York,  can  now  be  purchased  or  even  rented  at  a nominal  price,  so 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  withholding  from  even  the  most  critical  audience 


faultless  and  artistic  representations  of  the  masterpieces  in  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, or  gems  of  natural  scenery  and  views  from  any  part  of  the  world.  If 
the  lecturer  cannot  trust  his  own  judgment,  let  him  consult  an  honest  dealer 
or,  better  still,  a reputable  manufacturer  of  such  pictures.  This  is  where  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  jihotography  is  useful,  either  in  the  intelligent  discrimi- 
nation shown  in  the  purchase  of  lantern-views  or  in  personally  making  them. 
If  the  latter  course  is  adopted  and  original  negatives  are  not  available,  intelligent 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  photographs  to  be  copied  — originals,  if 
in  good  condition,  are  decidedly  jireferable  — and  then  comes  the  difficult 
process  of  lantern-slide  making.  Lantern-views  of  paintings,  plain  or  colored, 
are  generally  unsatisfactory.  Dealers  rarely  carry  them  and  the  lecturer  usually 
has  them  made  by  a professional  lantern-slide  maker.  The  latter’s  skill  is 
generally  superior  to  the  excellence  of  the  photographs  furnished  him.  Pho- 
tographs of  oil-paintings  — from  the  European  art  galleries,  for  instance  — 
intended  as  originals  for  lantern-slides,  should  be  chosen  with  intelligent  dis- 
crimination. Preference  should  be  given  those  by  makers  of  established  repu- 
tation, viz.  Braun,  Anderson,  Brogi,  Alinari  and  Hanfstaengl.  Of  course, 
photogi'aphs  made  by  the  isochromatic  process  are  the  best,  as  they  possess 
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the  maximum  accuracy  of  color  values  and  tonal  gradations.  Lantern-slides 
made  from  these  prints  are  infinitely  more  correct  and  satisfactory  than  the 
best  of  colored  slides,  at  least,  as  made  at  the  present  time.  When  the  trichromic 
process  shall  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  production  of  lantern-slides, 
Ave  shall  probably  be  ready  to  change  our  o])inion,  but  not  until  then.  There- 
fore, when  a lecturer  of  high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence  delivers 
before  a cultivated  Boston  audience  an  illustrated  lecture,  assisted  by  screen- 
pictures  of  masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  the  color  of  which  is  bad  aiifl  incorrect, 
insisting  that  they  are  faithful  copies  of  the  original  paintings,  Ave  feel  duty 
bound  to  remonstrate.  Some  of  the  pictures,  projected  on  tlie  screen,  are  not 
made  CA-en  from  original  photographs,  but  from  engravings,  for  the  reason,  aa'c 
suppose,  that  they  can  be  the  more  easily  colored.  A large  portion  of  the 
audience  is  certain  to  haA^e  traA'eled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Avill,  probably, 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  reproductions  Avhich  they  are  asked  to  admire. 

Noav,  Avhen  the  character  of  the  screen-picture  is  beyond  expert  criticism, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  illustrated  lecture  is  not  only  instructiA'c  and  conA’incing, 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  offers  an  ideal  substitute  for  the  object  or  scene 
represented. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
AT  PARIS,  1906 

A PPR  EC  EATING  the  immense  adA'ance  Avhich  photography  — 
both  as  an  art  and  a science  — has  made  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  and  since  the  first  International  Exhibition  Avas  held  in 
Paris,  in  1892,  our  friends  in  France  are  taking  steps  to  organize 
a similar  shoAV  this  year.  According  to  the  preliminary  circular,  sent  out  by 
the  committee  in  charge,  there  are  no  less  than  280,000  amateur  photographers 
in  France,  i.e.,  so  far  as  registered;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  represents 
only  a part  of  the  total  number  actually  using  cameras,  as  a pastime,  in  France 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  further  stated  that  in  that  country  OAvr  70,000  jiersons 
are  actually  employed  in  connection  Avith  the  A’arious  photogra]diic  industries, 
Avhile  the  French  photogra])hic  trades  rejiresent  a revenue  exceeding  tAA’o  hun- 
dred million  francs  or  forty  million  dollars.  According  to  the  circular,  noAv 
before  us,  these  estimates  are  aliout  tAA’icc  as  large  as  those  of  i8c)2,  the  date 
of  the  last  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and,  in  vicAV  of  this 
remarkable  groAvth  of  photography  in  pojjularity  and  general  importance, 
many  eminent  and  iniluential  men  in  France  liave  consented  to  giA'e  their  mate- 
rial support  to  the  affair,  Avhich  is  to  be  hekl  in  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux 
.Arts,  situated  betAA'cen  the  AA'cnue  des  Cham])s  Elysces  and  the  Seine,  close  to 
the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Alexander  111.  The  exhibition  AAnll  open  July  16 
and  continue  till  October  10.  The  scientific,  artistic,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial sides  of  photography  are  to  be  fully  re])rescnted.  Preparations  have  been 
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made  to  include  collections  of  work  from  every  country,  where  photography 
and  its  allied  processes  are  practised. 

The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  comprising  altogether 
sixty-three  classes.  The  scope  and  extent  of  these  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary  of  the  prospectus:  — 

Section  I deals  with  the  historical  side  of  photography.  Section  II  in- 
cludes all  applications  of  photography  to  science.  In  this  section  the  exhibition 
is  assured  of  sujiport  from  and  the  cooperation  of  a large  number  of  scientihe 
institutions  in  France  and  other  countries.  Daily  lectures  and  demonstrations 
by  leading  exhibitors  are  to  be  a feature. 

Section  III  is  for  the  educational  application  of  photography.  Section 
IV  contains  the  classes  that  will  appeal  most  to  our  readers,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  the  greatest  number  of  contributions  from  amateur  photographers 
in  this  country.  It  will  include  amateur  and  pictorial  photography  in  all  its 
phases.  Four  classes  are  announced. 

A jury  will  be  appointed  to  make  awards  in  each  class  or  section.  These 
awards  will  consist  of  diplomas  for  every  exhibitor  and  medals  or  ohjets  d’art. 

A list  of  forty  prominent  French  personages,  high  in  the  world  of  art  and 
science,  who  have  given  their  support  to  the  undertaking,  is  printed  on  the 
pros])ectus.  Among  those  are  M.  Bcrthelot,  the  father  of  acetylene,  and  an 
illustrious  statesman;  VI.  Casimir-Perier,  a former  president  of  the  French 
Republic;  VI.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  Vlinister  of  Fine  Arts;  Professor  Lippmann, 
known  to  every  photographic  worker;  VI.  Becciuerel,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  Colonel  Laussedat,  honorary  director  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Vletiers.  This  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Ap])lications  for  full  particulars  and  entry  forms  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  to  VI.  Louis  Gastinc,  Commissaire  Generate  Exposition  Inter- 
nationale dc  la  Photographic,  Grand  Palais  des  Champs-Elysees,  or  12,  Place 
\mugirard,  Paris. 

They  are:  (i)  Pictorial  amateur  photography  — French  and  foreign 

schools  (“foreign”  includes  English);  (2)  Photographic  Societies’  work; 
(,^)  Individual  work  by  amateurs;  (4)  Record  and  Survey  photography. 

Section  V will  fleal  with  press  photography;  Section  \T,  Professional 
photography;  Section  VII,  Photogra])hic  publications;  Section  VUI,  Photo- 
gra])hic  products;  Section  IX,  Vlatcrials  and  ajjparatus;  Section  X,  Photo- 
mechanical processes;  Section  XI,  Imlustrial  photography;  Section  XII, 
Photographic  illustration  work;  Section  XIII,  Commercial  photography. 

In  an  exposition  that  seems  to  jjromise  so  much,  we  regret  to  learn  that 
several  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  France  cannot  be  onicially 
represented.  The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Vlanufacturers  and  Dealers  refuse  to 
])articipate,  and  notify  us  that  the  French  Photographic  Society,  the  Photo  Club 
of  Paris,  and  others  “will  abstain  from  all  jiarticipation  in  any  exposition  that  is 
not  official  or  organized  by  syndicates  or  photographic  societies.”  We  cannot 
understand  their  position,  liut  give  these  facts  to  our  readers  as  an  item  of  news. 
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On  Tuesday,  February  6,  laas  opened  at  the  rooms  oj  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  66  Russell  Square,  W.  C.  London,  an  exhibition  0}  the  photographs  oj 
Ahnn  Langdon  Coburn,  oj  Boston.  The  jollowing  appreciation  oj  Mr.  Coburn's 
photographs  is  taken  jrom  the  catalogue  oj  the  exhibition  and  is  jrom  the  pen  oj 
George  Bernard  Shaw:  — 


doubt,  his  remarkable  command  of  the  one  really  difficult  technical  process  in 
photography  — printing.  Technically,  good  negatives  are  more  often  the  result 
of  the  survival  of  the  httest  than  of  special  creation:  the  ])hotogra])her  is  like 
the  cod  which  produces  a million  eggs  in  order  that  one  may  reach  maturity. 
The  ingenuities  of  development  which  are  so  firmly  believed  in  by  old  hands 
who  still  use  slow  “ordinary”  plates,  and  develop  them  in  light  enough  to  fog 
a modern  fast  colour-sensitive  plate  in  half  a second,  do  not  seem  to  produce 
any  better  results  than  the  newer  timing  system  which  is  becoming  compulsory 
now  that  plates  are  panchromatic  and  dark  rooms  must  be  really  dark.  The 
latitude  of  modern  plates  and  films,  esjiecially  those  with  fast  emulsions  super- 
imposed on  slow  ones,  may  account  partly  for  the  way  in  which  workers  like 
hlr.  Evans  get  bright  windows  and  dark  corners  on  the  same  plate  without 
overexposure  in  the  one  or  underexjjosure  in  the  other.  And  as  to  choosing 
the  picture,  that  is  not  a manipulative  accomplishment  at  all.  It  can  be  done 
by  a person  with  the  right  gift  at  the  first  snapshot  as  w'ell  as  at  the  last  contri- 
bution to  The  Salon  by  a veteran.  But  printing  remains  the  test  of  the  genuine 
expert.  \’ery  few  photographers  excel  in  more  than  one  ])rocess.  Among 
our  best  men  the  elder  use  jiatinotype  almost  exclusivciv  for  exhibition  wnrk. 
People  who  cannot  see  the  artistic  qualities  of  Mr.  Evans’  work  say  that  he  is 
“simply”  an  e.xtraordinarily  skilful  platinotype  printer,  and  that  anybodv’s 
negatives  would  make  artistic  pictures  if  he  ])iinted  them.  The  people  wiio 
say  this  have  never  tried  T have);  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  excellence 
of  the  printing,  hlr.  Horsley  Hinton  not  only  excels  in  straightfoiwvard  platino- 
type printing,  but  practises  dark  dexterities  of  combination  printing,  putting 
the  Jungfrau  into  your  back  garden  without  effort,  and  being  able,  in  fact,  to 
do  anything  with  his  methods  excejit  e.xplain  them  intelligibly  to  his  envious 
disciples.  The  younger  men  are  gummists,  and  are  reviled  as  “splodgers”  by 
the  generation  which  cannot  work  the  gum  process. 

But  hlr.  Coburn  uses  and  adapts  both  processes  with  an  instinctive  skill 
and  range  of  effect  which  makes  even  expert  photographers,  after  a few  wrong 
guesses,  prefer  to  ascertain  how  his  prints  are  made  by  the  humble  and  obvious 
method  of  asking  him.  The  device  of  imposing  a gum  print  on  a ])latinotype 


R.  ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 


plished and  sensitive  artist-photographers  now  living.  This  seems 
impossible  at  his  age  — tw-enty-three;  but  as  he  began  at  eight, 
he  has  fifteen  years’  technical  experience  behind  him.  Hence,  no 


— a device  which  has  puzzled  many  critics,  and  which  was  originally  proposed 
as  a means  of  subduing  contrast  (for  which,  I am  told,  it  is  of  no  use)  — was 
seized  on  by  Mr.  Coburn  as  a means  of  getting  a golden  brown  tone,  quite 
foreign  to  pure  or  chemically  toned  platinotype,  whilst  preserving  the  feathery 
delicacy  of  the  platinotype  image.  Lately,  having  condescended  to  oil  paint- 
ing as  a subsidiary  study,  he  has  produced  some  photographic  portraits  of 
remarkable  force,  solidity,  and  richness  of  colour,  by  multiple  printing  in  gum. 
Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  his  processes  being  complicated.  Some  of  his 
finest  prints  are  simple  bromide  enlargements,  though  they  do  not  look  in  the 
least  like  anybody  else’s  enlargements.  In  short,  Mr.  Coburn  gets  what  he 
wants  one  way  or  another.  If  he  sees  a certain  quality  in  a photogravure  which 
conveys  what  he  wants,  he  naively  sets  to  work  to  make  a photogravure  e.xactly 
as  a schoolboy  with  a Kodak  might  set  to  work  with  a shilling  packet  of  P.  O.  P. 
He  improvises  variations  on  the  three-color  process  with  casual  pigments  and 
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a single  negative  taken  on  an  ordinary  plate.  If  he  were  examined  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and  based  his  answers  on  his  own  practice,  he  would 
probably  be  removed  from  the  classroom  to  a lunatic  asylum.  It  is  his  results 
that  place  him  hors  concours. 

But,  after  all,  the  decisive  cjuality  in  a photographer  is  the  faculty  of  seeing 
certain  things  and  being  tempted  by  them.  Any  man  who  makes  photography 
the  business  of  his  life  can  acquire  technique  enough  to  do  anything  he  really 
wants  to  do;  where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way.  It  is  i\Ir.  Coburn’s  vision  and 
susceptibility  that  make  him  interesting,  and  make  his  fingers  clever.  Look 
at  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  for  example!  “Call  that  technique? 
Why,  the  head  is  not  even  on  the  plate.  The  delineation  is  so  blunt  that  the 
lens  must  have  been  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  a tumbler,  and  the  exposure 
was  too  long  for  a vigorous  image.’’  All  this  is  quite  true;  but  just  look  at 
i\Ir.  Chesterton  himself?  He  is  our  Quinbus  Flestrin,  the  young  Man  Moun- 
tain, a large,  abounding,  gigantically  cherubic  person  who  is  not  only  large  in 
body  and  mind  beyond  all  decency,  but  seems  to  be  growing  larger  as  you  look 
at  him  — “swellin’  wisibly,”  as  Tony  Weller  puts  it.  Air.  Coburn  has  rep- 
resented him  as  swelling  off  the  plate  in  the  very  act  of  being  photographed,, 
and  blurring  his  own  outlines  in  the  process.  Also,  he  has  caught  the  Chester- 
tonian  resemblance  to  Balzac,  and  unconsciously  handled  his  subject  as  Rodin 
handled  Balzac.  You  may  call  the  placing  of  the  head  on  the  plate  wrong,, 
the  focusing  wrong,  the  exposure  wrong,  if  you  like,  but  Chesterton  is  right,, 
and  a right  impression  of  Chesterton  is  what  Mr.  Coburn  was  driving  at.  If 
you  consider  that  result  merely  a lucky  blunder,  look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Partridge!  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour  in  that  image;  it  is dehberately 
weighted  by  comparative  underexposure  (or  its  equivalent  in  underdevelop- 
ment), and  the  result  is  a powerfully  characteristic  likeness.  Look  again  at 
the  profile  portrait  of  myself  en  penscur,  a mere  strip  of  my  head.  Here  the 
exposure  is  precisely  right,  and  the  definition  exquisite  without  the  least  hard- 
ness. These  three  portraits  were  all  taken  with  the  same  lens  in  the  same 
camera,  under  similar  circumstances.  But  there  is  no  reduction  of  three  differ- 
ent subjects  to  a common  technical  denominator,  as  there  would  have  been  if 
Franz  Hals  had  painted  them.  It  is  the  technique  that  has  been  adapted  to- 
the  subject.  With  the  same  batch  of  films,  the  same  lens,  the  same  camera,, 
the  same  developer.  Air.  Coburn  can  handle  you  as  Bellini  handled  everybody;, 
as  Hals  handled  everybody;  as  Gainsborough  handled  everybody;  or  as  Holbein 
handled  everj'body,  according  to  his  vision  of  you.  He  is  free  of  that  clumsy 
tool  — the  human  hand  — which  will  always  go  its  own  single  way  and  no 
other.  And  he  takes  full  advantage  of  his  freedom  instead  of  contenting  him- 
self, like  most  photographers,  with  a formula  that  becomes  almost  as  tiresome 
and  mechanical  as  manual  work  with  a brush  or  crayon. 

In  landscape  he  shows  the  same  power.  He  is  not  seduced  by  the  pic- 
turesque, which  is  pretty  cheap  in  photography  and  very  temjjting.  He  drives, 
at  the  poetic,  and  invariably  seizes  something  that  plunges  you  into  a mood, 
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whether  it  is  a mass  of  cloud  brooding  over  a river,  or  a great  lump  of  a ware- 
house in  a dirty  street.  There  is  nothing  morbid  in  his  choices.  The  mood 
chosen  is  often  c[uite  a holiday  one;  only  not  exactly  a Bank  Holiday:  rather 
the  mood  that  comes  in  the  day’s  work  of  a man  who  is  really  a free  worker  and 
not  a commercial  slave.  But  anyhow,  his  impulse  is  always  to  convey  a mood 
and  not  to  impart  local  information,  or  to  supply  pretty  views  and  striking  sun- 
sets. This  is  done  without  any  impoverishment  or  artification.  You  are  never 
worried  with  that  infuriating  academicism  which  already  barnacles  photography 
so  thickly  — selections  of  planes  of  sharpness,  conventions  of  compositions, 
suppression  of  detail,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Coburn  goes  straight  over  all  that  to  his 
mark,  and  does  not  make  difficulties  until  he  meets  them,  being,  like  most  joy- 
ous souls,  in  no  hurry  to  bid  the  devil  good  morning.  And  so,  good  luck  to 
him,  and  to  all  artists  of  his  stamp. 


UNESSENTIAL 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  most,  begad, 

Says  I to  myself,  says  I; 
d'he  thing  that  I think  about  most,  my  lad, 

Is  why  — why  — why  ? 

Why  are  we  born  to  die? 

And  why  do  we  fight  and  lie 
For  a little  space  in  a useless  place 
That  we  cannot  keep  and  we  may  disgrace  ? — 

Says  I to  myself,  says  I. 

I needn’t  trouble  you  then,  my  lad. 

So  answered  myself  to  me; 

The  “why”  don’t  cut  any  ice,  begad  — 

The  “how”  is  the  thing,  you  see; 

For  the  “why”  in  the  case,  maybe. 

Will  be  plain  when  your  soul’s  set  free; 

But  if  you  wait  for  your  final  fate 
To  learn  the  “how,”  it  will  be  too  late  — 

So  answered  myself  to  me! 

And  it’s  good  advice  that  you  give,  begad. 

Says  I to  myself,  says  I; 

For  a fellow  has  got  to  live,  my  lad. 

As  sure  as  he’s  got  to  die. 

So  it’s  up  to  you  to  try 
Your  best,  as  the  days  slip  by, 

To  do  your  task  till  the  years  unmask 
The  secret  at  last  — and  then  you  can  ask. 

And  perhaps  they’ll  tell  you  why! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART 


RICHARD  HINES,  JR. 

IN  applying  the  principles  of  composition  to  the  photographic  art,  the 
amateur  need  not  burden  himself  with  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
proportion,  amount,  or  location  of  light  and  shade  in  his  picture.  Good 
results  can  be  as  well  obtained  by  avoiding  faults  as  by  looking  for  vir- 
tues, and  it  is  rather  better  that  the  photographer  should  carry  clearly  in  his 
mind  ideas  of  what  he  should  avoid,  than  that  he  should  try  to  apply  in  im- 
possible places  effects  of  light  and  shade  that  he  believes  to  be  desirable. 

Much  of  value  can  be  learned  by  a careful  study  of  pictures  that  possess 
recognized  artistic  merit.  He  who  acknowledges  that  he  understands  but 
little  of  the  theory  of  composition  should  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  pic- 
tures that  are  recognized  as  good,  and  avoid  the  study  of  those  that  simply 
appeal  to  his  personal  ideas. 

The  amateur  photographer  usually  makes  pictures  for  one  of  three  pur- 
poses — to  commemorate  an  event,  to  illustrate  a fact,  or  to  make  a picture. 
In  the  first  of  these,  composition  is  rarely  considered,  as  the  occasion  does  not 
usually  permit  of  sufficient  forethought;  but  forethought  can  be  given  to  these 
details,  and  invariably  enhances  their  value  when  the  results  are  finally  ob- 
tained. 

An  amateur,  who  was  desirous  of  securing  a photograph  of  a fire  engine 
going  into  action,  carefully  looked  up  the  location  of  the  various  enginehouses 
and,  selecting  one  that  suited  his  fancy,  he  chose  the  time  of  day  that  the 
lighting  would  be  proper,  and  calmly  set  up  his  camera  to  wait  for  a fire.  This 
may  seem  ridiculous  at  first  reading,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  had  a 
definite  object  in  view,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  time  spent  in  accomplish- 
ing that  object  was  worthy  of  it,  one  may  appreciate  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  developed  his  plate  after  he  had  secured  what  he  wanted.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  visit  the  spot  several  days  before  he  got  the  chance  that  he  wanted, 
but  when  he  released  his  shutter  his  patience  was  rewarded,  and  the  result 
certainly  justified  his  efforts. 

The  accessories  were  all  there  just  as  he  would  have  them,  and  the  picture 
appeared  as  accidental  as  though  the  idea  of  making  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  until  he  heard  the  engine  coming  down  the  street.  The  result,  however, 
was  one  that  could  have  been  obtained  by  no  other  method. 

The  arrangement  of  the  average  professional  gallery,  with  its  numerous 
devices  for  lighting  by  direct  and  reflected  light,  is  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  short  exposures,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  composition. 
In  speaking  of  the  lighting  of  a subject,  what  is  meant  is  the  composition  of 
its  light  and  shade.  In  portraiture  this  effect  at  composition  is  expended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  face.  In  genre  work  it  is  devoted  to  the  whole  figure  and 
accessories.  Many  amateurs  believe  that  if  they  can  secure  the  figure  as  they 
desire  it,  the  accessories  may  be  obliterated.  Such  is  not  always  the  case, 
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however,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  from  the  field  of  view  every  detail  that  would 
be  incongruous  with  the  subject.  This  sometimes  involves  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  — but  trouble  in  all  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  good 
results. 

In  making  a jjhotograph  illustrative  of  costume,  or  a character  study,  its 
value  is  much  enhanced  by  avoiding  the  introduction  of  improper  accessories. 
Often  we  see  professional  photographs  of  patrons  arrayed  in  classic  drapery, 
while  the  background  is  the  conventional  studio  ballustrade  of  modern  times. 
Even  in  such  work,  the  light  and  the  shade  on  the  figure  must  be  divided  into 
])leasing  proportions,  or  the  eye  will  wander  over  the  entire  subject  in  a restless 
sort  of  way  that  destroys  the  feeling  of  unity.  Metallic  objects  catch  the  light 
and  produce  reflections  that  are  likely  to  give  a mottled  appearance  to  a figure. 
Where  these  metallic  objects  are  part  of  the  costume,  they  may  be  subdued 
by  retouching,  but  in  many  cases  they  must  be  avoided  by  a manipulation  in 
lighting  and  development. 

In  photography  out  of  doors,  the  aim  is  usually  to  produce  a picture,  and 
as  has  been  said  before,  undue  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  any  object 
or  series  of  objects.  It  is  the  light  and  shade  that  please  the  eye,  and  if  they 
resolve  themselves  into  a series  of  forms  the  impression  is  still  more  pleasing. 
The  artist  works  for  impressions  and  not  for  details.  Detail  may  be  of  im- 
portance on  a bank  note,  where  accuracy  is  a prevention  against  counterfeiting; 
but  a bank  note  is  the  result  of  skill  more  than  of  art,  although  the  question 
of  composition  enters  herein  quite  as  much  as  in  some  other  cases. 

If  we  see  a shaded  pool  in  the  woods,  or  a brilliant  play  of  sunshine  in  a 
meadow,  it  is  the  combination  of  the  whole  that  makes  the  picture  and  not 
the  meadow,  the  pool,  or  the  shade  or  sunshine  alone.  Therefore,  in  mak- 
ing a photograph,  undue  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  the  individual 
details  that  make  up  the  picture. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  a photograph  out  of  focus  is  more 
artistic  than  one  in  focus.  Where  one  has  foreground  and  distance  in  the 
same  picture,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  present  itself  to  us  as  the  natural 
subject  does,  with  the  foreground  sharply  defined  and  the  distance  hazy.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  we  have  a picture  of  a figure  surrounded  by  a landscape 
and  the  figure  is  characteristic  of  some  individual  or  style,  it  should  be  sharp 
enough  to  preserve  these  characteristics,  while  the  landscape,  becoming  acces- 
sory, should  be  softened  into  insignificance.  Where  the  introduction  of  figures 
in  a landscape  simply  give  life  and  action  to  the  composition,  the  figures  them- 
selves should  not  become  prominent,  but  should  simply  form  patches  of  light 
and  shafle,  and  ])lay  their  individual  or  collective  part  in  the  general  compo- 
sition. In  other  words,  when  we  make  a photographic  picture  we  should  ask 
ourselves  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of  that  picture.  If  it  be  the  entire  mass, 
then  do  not  let  any  part  of  it  be  so  detailed  as  to  detract  from  the  mass;  if  it 
be  the  foreground  or  figures,  then  let  the  balance  of  the  composition  fall  into 
scconfkuy  importance. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TAILORING 


\V.  I.  SCANDLIN 

WITH  the  ever  increasing  use  of  photograi)li}'  in  the  sciences  and 
economies  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  stop  and  wonder  where 
it  will  next  enter  and  revolutionize  a process  or  method  of 
doing  work.  A very  valuable  and  thoroughly  practical  use  to 
which  it  has  lately  been  put,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
as  its  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  working  become  more  apparent,  is  in  the  taking 
of  measurements  for  tailoring  purj)oses.  Its  exact  and  precise  record  admits 
of  no  error.  It  not  only  gives  the  measurements,  but  it  shows  beyond  the  cpies- 
tion  of  a doubt  what  the  cutter  could  never  know  without  making  tape-line 
measurements  himself,  and  what  he  would  j)robably  forget  before  the  garments 
were  cut,  namely,  the  relative  proportions  and  peculiarities  of  attitude  and 
build  of  the  person  measured.  A slight  deformity  which  might  not  show  from 
tape-line  measurement  stands  plainly  depicted  before  the  cutter  in  the  Ijlue- 
print  on  his  bench.  A peculiar  stoop  or  other  irregularity  of  form  or  figure  may 
thus  be  provided  for,  even  before  the  garment  is  tried  on. 

The  salesman  on  the  road  takes  a tape-line  measurement.  He  makes  an 
error;  the  garment  is  made  and  shipped  to  the  customer;  it  does  not  ht  him; 
he  refuses  to. accept  it.  As  a consequence,  the  garment  must  be  reshipped  and 
alterations  made.  This  means  that  the  salesman  must  reA’isit  and  remeasure 
the  customer,  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  losing  his  patronage  for  good, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  influence  among  his  friends.  If  the  customer  refirses  to 
accept  the  garment,  the  agent  or  house  is  left  with  a misht  garment  in  stock. 

Under  the  photographic  system,  the  customer  to  be  measured  for  a suit  or 
single  garment  is  posed  before  the  camera  at  a given  distance  and  under  certain 
specified  conditions  very  simply  arranged.  Two  exposures  are  made  upon  the 
same  plate,  one  immediately  following  the  other,  each  half  of  tlie  plate  being 
protected  from  the  action  of  light  while  the  other  half  is  being  exjxised.  A 
negative  is  thus  made  which  inchules  with  the  figure  certain  arbitrary  rulings 
made  to  scale,  and  a blue-print  from  the  same  ]rrovides  all  the  necessary  data 
from  which  the  complete  measurements  are  computed  by  the  simple  rule  of 
multiplication  and  division. 

In  this  way,  photographic  measurements  arc  possible  not  only  in  tlie  tailor- 
ing establishments  throughout  the  country  for  their  own  u.se,  but  also  by  sales- 
men on  the  road,  agents  in  the  country,  or  amateur  photographers  at  home, 
and  these  measurements  may  be  practically  worked  out  l)y  any  cutter  of  ordi- 
nary experience  and  .skill. 

The  late  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  the  London  Tailor  and  Culler,  in  his  instructions 
how  to  obtain  correct  measurements  and  descriptions,  said,  “Photograph  your 
client  in  your  mind’s  eye.”  This  advice  has  hekl  good  for  the  best  part  of  a cen- 
tur}'  with  the  foremost  instructors  and  designers  of  madc-to-ordcr  garments, 
and  is  to-day  a part  of  their  businc.ss  religion. 
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It  was  Mr.  Gerhard  Moe,  of  Ladysmith,  Wisconsin,  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  photographing  with  a camera  instead  of  the  eye.  His  process,  as 
patented,  while  ingenious,  is  .also  very  simple.  It  has  been  in  practical  use 
in  his  establishment  for  more  than  a year,  and  has  proven  wholly  satisfactory  and 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  tape-line  system  for  practical  purposes. 

The  photographic  outfit  necessary  for  successfully  and  accurately  obtain- 
ing these  measurements  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  5x7 
camera  with  rectilinear  lens  of  medium  focal  length.  As  a preliminary  to  the 
making  of  the  measurements,  the  camera  is  first  fixed  in  a position  which  it 
should  always  occupy  when  in  use  for  this  purpose.  At  a distance  of  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  from  the  front  of  lens,  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, a line  is  drawn  upon  the  floor,  which  represents  the  position  always  to  be 
occupied  by  the  subject  being  photographed.  The  proper  position  once  being 
determined,  a large  screen  strung  with  white  silk  running  in  opposite  directions 
so  as  to  form  squares  of  exactly  two  inches  between  the  threads  is  placed  over 
the  line  previously  marked  on  the  floor,  thus  occuping  the  position  later  on  to 
be  taken  by  the  subject.  This  screen  is  photographed  upon  the  plate,  and  a 
permanent  grating  or  screen  (with  squares  of  exactly  the  same  size  shown  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  larger  screen)  is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  or  film. 

Once  the  size  of  these  squares  is  ascertained  and  provided  for  in  the  camera, 
no  matter  what  that  size  may  be,  the  large  screen  is  done  away  with,  as  each 
square  shown  in  the  succeeding  photographs  will  represent  exactly  two  inches 
on  the  subject  being  photographed,  if  placed  in  the  same  position  before  the 
camera.  A large  sheet,  ruled  diagonally  with  heavy  black  lines,  or  a fabric 
made  up  of  red  and  white  stripes,  serves  as  a background  behind  the  figure 
being  photographed,  and  helps  materially  to  read  the  markings  on  the  finished 
print.  At  the  back  of  the  camera,  inside,  is  arranged  a hinged  door  or  sliding 
cut-off,  which  covers  either  half  of  the  plate  during  exposure  of  the  other  half. 
Thus  both  views  of  the  figure  are  produced  upon  the  same  plate,  and  are  made 
under  the  same  conditions  in  every  case. 

By  making  a reproduction  of  the  large  screen  on  a transparent  film  and 
interposing  it  before  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  the  same  results  may 
be  obtained  as  with  the  screen  in  the  camera.  It  is,  of  course,  important  in  all 
work  of  this  kind  that  the  size  of  grating  used  in  front  of  the  plate  or  film  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  image  of  the  large  screen  as  it  appears  upon  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera. 

A camera  of  any  size  may  be  used  and  a lens  of  any  focal  length,  provided 
it  is  rectilinear,  or  an  outfit  especially  prejmred  by  the  inventor  which  does  away 
with  the  making  of  a special  screen  and  grating. 

Mr.  Moe’s  efforts  in  the  devclojnnent  of  this  interesting  and  commercial 
application  of  photography  have  been  persevering  and  untiring  and  have  covered 
a period  of  a number  of  years.  The  success  of  his  method  seems  to  be  complete 
and  its  general  application  only  a question  of  time. 
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SIX  CAMERAS  WURKING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  POl’E-TOLEDO  CAR 


AUT(^  TOURING  WITH  A CAMERA 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 

My  right  to  speak  rests  on  some  thousands  of  miles  of  roads,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  mostly  the  seconil  and  third,  covered  in 
several  different  kinds  of  automobiles  and  carrying  all  the  way 
from  one  poor  little  hand  camera  to  a battery  of  six  instruments, 
designed  to  pliotograph  anything  photographable,  and  some  things  not  usually 
consiflered  in  that  classification. 

From  this  experience  I have  found  out  that  traveling  with  a camera  in  an 
automobile  is  very  much  like  traveling  with  a camera  anywhere  else,  as  far  as 
the  enjoyment  is  concerned,  but  entirely  different  when  practice  of  the  art  is 
considered.  And  as  some  of  my  earlier  results  did  not  please  either  their  maker 
or  the  purchaser,  and  you  may  ha^’e  had  at  least  the  former  experience,  I hope 
that  tire  commonjilaces  I set  down  here  may  be  of  some  service. 

In  the  first  ]>lace,  then,  and  in  tire  last  })lace  also,  if  you  do  not  do  photo- 
graphic work  for  profit  — if  you  simply  wish  to  have  a record  of  your  fun  on 
an  auto  trip  — don’t  don’t,  DON’T  carry  anything  larger  than  a pocket 
camera.  A large  numlier  of  my  tri])s  have  been  made  with  the  end  of  illus- 
trative work  in  atcw,  and  consequently  I have  patiently  lugged  an  eight  by  ten 
camera  and  a box  full  of  ]:>late-holders,  extension  bed,  two  or  three  lenses, 
tripod  stay,  e.xtra  shutters,  ray  screens,  etc.,  along  with  it,  not  to  mention  a 
valise  full  of  plates  ami  Hash-light  and  other  impedimenta.  1 am  continually 
making  up  my  mind  that  the  next  trip  I take  will  be  .sans  camera,  so  that  1 can 
for  once  not  have  to  bother  with  anything  besides  kee])ing  warm  and  ha\Ing  a 
good  time,  but  so  far  my  resolution  has  always  faded  away  when  the  big  car 
came  sliding  to  the  door,  and  I have  packed  the  outfit  just  the  same. 
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^\'hy  is  it  such  a bother?  Well,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  auto  would  be  an 
ideal  way  of  getting  around  the  country  with  a heavy  outfit.  Yet  every  time  it 
is  to  be  used  it  means  a stop  not  only  of  the  car,  but  of  the  engine;  it  means 
unpacking  and  setting  up  the  outfit,  then  repacking  the  whole  thing,  even  if 
the  next  picture  is  but  half  a mile,  and  three  minutes  off,  and  the  whole  thing 
to  do  over  again.  It  means  that  the  space  devoted  to  luggage  overfiows  onto 


CROSSING  FORD  POPE-TOLEDO  CAR 

the  legs  of  the  other  fellows;  it  means  that  personal  baggage  must  be  reduced 
to  a pair  of  socks,  a night  shirt  (ladies  please  skip),  and  a tooth-brush,  and  it 
means  continual  anxiety  lest  something  gets  “busted”  when  a “thank-you- 
marm  ” of  unusual  dimensions  suddenly  throws  jiassengers  and  luggage  some 
three  feet  in  the  air. 

Finally,  anrl  worst  of  all,  it  means,  on  a cold  day,  getting  chilled  through. 
This  is  a paradox;  but  any  autoist  will  upholrl  the  statement  that  it  is  colder 
standing  still  than  riding,  on  a really  cold  day,  [)articularly  if  you  have  to  remove 
heavy  gloves,  cap,  goggles,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  to  work  on  the  camera. 

Consider  the  other  side  — how  the  man  with  the  little  camera  can  stop 
his  car,  back  off  a few  feet,  pull  out  the  front,  snap  away,  and  zip!  back  into 
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the  car  again,  without  having  to  unjiack  anything,  make  any  one  else  get  out, 
or  stop])ing  the  engine.  Results?  Of  course  his  pictures  are  small,  but  in 
this  era  of  sharji  negatives  from  fine  lenses,  and  cheap  enlarging  lanterns,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  Why,  then,  do  I not  do  as  1 advise?  Simplv  because 
illustrative  work  on  higli-class  journals  demands,  technically,  (jualities  which 
can  lie  obtained  with  a small  camera,  but  which  usually  only  come  with  practice 
and  a big  instrument.  In  other  words,  a small  camera  is  jiartly  guess  work  — 
a big  one,  seldom  so. 

.\t  the  same  time,  1 do  carrv  a small  camera,  and  sometime  (that  mythical 
sometime!)  I am  going  to  carry  only  a small  camera.  What  camera? 
Oraile.x  — smallest  size  and  used  with  ])lates.  No;  I have  never  had  a plate 
broken  in  an  auto  run,  although  what  has  kept  that  calamity  from  my  door 
only  the  shades  of  Daguerre  and  Hero  know.  .1  recall  one  tri].)  to  iMt.  Vernon, 
home  and  tomb  of  Washington,  than  which  no  worse  road  e.xists  in  all  this 
broad  United  States.  At  one  time  we  were  axle  deej)  in  mud  and  water,  at 
another  we  ran  three  miles  over  the  bed  of  a long,  dried-up  stream.  And  we 
jounced  and  bunpied  and  jolted  and  rose  and  fell,  and  spent  much  time  in  the 
air  and  the  rest  rubbing  ourselves  tenderly,  and  every  time  we  rose  the  cameras 
all  rose  too,  out  of  politeness,  T suiijiose,  and  when  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
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reseat  ourselves,  down  would  come  cameras  and  plate  boxes  again,  with  em- 
phasis most  emphatic.  I looked  for  every  ])latc  to  end  in  pieces,  and  carried 
mv  lenses  in  my  pocket;  but  I have  since  learned  that  breakage  is  not  the  evil 
to  be  feared  of  plates  in  an  auto  run.  If  they  are  carried  upright  — on  edge, 
as  plates  always  should  be  carried  — they  will  stand  an  immense  amount  of 
hammering. 

The  main  trouble  with  plates  is  their  weight;  next,  the  difficulty  of  changing 
them  en  route,  and  fmallv,  their  getting  dustv,  although  if  the  camera  is  kept 
clean  and  the  plate-hoklers  carefully  attended  to,  this  last  irecd  not  Ire  a troulrle. 

I carr^•  a Premo  candle  lamp  — price  one-quarter  of  a dollar  — which 
folds  into  my  jrocket,  gives  a safe  light,  and  is  of  the  greatest  comfort  in  changing 
plates.  1 also  carry  a repair  kit  for  my  camera,  a small  assortment  of  small 
tools,  a box  of  tacks,  nails,  brads,  odds  and  ends,  and  glue,  and  when  I get  in 
a hotel  bedroom  which  leaks  light  at  night  from  outside  sources,  a few  minutes 
with  hammer  and  tacks  and  the  blankets  I find  on  the  bed  makes  evervthing 
tight  enough  for  changing. 

The  subjects  for  camera  work  on  the  run  are  endless,  although  in  a meas- 
ure circumscribed  by  your  foot  radius  from  the  car.  First,  of  course,  there  is 
the  car  itself,  in  a million  or  so  poses.  Here  the  ihctorialists  snort  — don’t 
deny  it,  you  admirer  of  the  Photo-Secession,  I heard  vou!  But  whv  should  not 
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a picture  containing  an  automobile  have  pictorial  elements?  What  is  there 
inherently  unpictorial  in  the  swift  machine  of  the  road  as  opposed  to  the  steam 
engine  of  the  railroad?  And  Stieglitz  himself  has  used  this  latter  subject  for 
some  work  which  has  been  much  admired.  Now  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
pictorialist  (did  some  one  say  “many  thanks”?);  I do  not  pretend,  I say,  to  be 
a pictorialist  of  parts,  nor  a judge  of  the  work  of  artists  who  have  so  much  more 
knowledge  of  the  game  than  I have.  So  I submit  one  or  two  examples  of  what 
may  be  done  with  the  auto  in  an  attempt  at  making  a picture,  without  comment 
of  my  own,  and  with  only  the  gentle  hint  to  you  that  some  artists,  — brush,  not 
camera  — have  said  that  they  were  not  impossible. 

However,  the  pictorialist  isn’t  wanted  on  our  auto  run,  anyway.  Auto- 
mobiles were  made  to  make  people  Irnd  out  that  they  are  alive,  and  hunting 
around  the  country  for  weepy,  waily  compositions  is  a funeral  business.  We 
are  on  a line  stretch  of  road,  the  throttle  creeps  slowly  around  the  arc,  the  muf- 
fler comes  up  with  a jerk,  the  battery  of  explosions  sounds  a steady  roar,  and 
we  are  hying  along  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  our  hands  on  our  caps,  hugging  the 
seats,  half  raised  up  to  take  the  jar  of  a sudden  lurch!  The  air  is  butting  our 
faces  like  a live  thing;  the  trees  fly  by  in  a dimly-seen,  picket-fence  sort  of  pro- 
cession; afar  down  the  road  we  see  a cloud  of  dust  — a horse!  Damn!  Off 
goes  the  gas,  on  goes  the  brake,  and  our  brief  excursion  to  Olympus  is  over. 
Who  wants  to  make  pictures  ? No  one.  Who  wants  a good,  clear  photo  of 
that  bit  of  road  as  a reminder?  Every  one!  Very  good.  Out  come  the  cam- 
eras. Six  of  them.  Only  one  sane  man  in  the  party!  And  that  picture  is 
worth  a lot  more  to  us  than  a sunset  would  be,  car  in  it  or  not.  Now,  before 
you  decry  me  as  a hopeless  Philistine,  let  me  say  that  nothing  in  the  above  must 
be  construed  as  antagonistic  to  pictorial  work  — merely  slightly  sarcastic  at' 
the  expense  of  the  man  who  maintains  that  any  camera  work  not  pictorial 
(such  as  auto  touring)  is  of  no  value. 

You  can  at  times,  if  your  chauffeur  be  blest  with  nerve,  make  some  unu- 
sual pictures  — for  instance,  you  can,  an  your  machine  is  a good  one,  dupli- 
cate my  “Getting  Drowned,”  in  which  my  devil-may-care  friend  Hough  in 
his  fifty  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo,  — itself  a devil-may-care  piece  of  mechanism,  as 
far  as  unholv  road  conditions  arc  concerned,  is  going  through  a country  ford  at 
twenty-live  miles  an  hour  and  taking  what  is  coming  to  him  with  a grin  which 
indicates  his  endeavor  to  bear  it!  For  he  was  wet,  wet,  wet,  through  and 
through,  and  although  for  his  return  trip  he  wore  a rubber  coat,  it  was  the 
locked  door  on  the  stolen  horse,  — it  did  not  make  him  dry  again.  This  was 
a focal  ])lane  shutter  picture,  of  course,  and  1 was  nearly  as  wet  from  the  kicked- 
up  water  as  he  jiassed,  as  he  was.  But  the  machine  never  faltered,  and  the 
engine  kept  dry  as  a bone. 

Do  1 ride  and  photograjih  much  in  cold  and  windy  weather?  Indeed  I do, 
and  the  worse  the  weather  — short  of  a blizzard  — the  better  time  I have, 
usually.  When  it  is  cold  — really  cold,  and  you  need  a llannel  shirt  and  a 
sweater  and  a cardigan  jacket  and  a fur  coat  and  motorman’s  mittens  and  pulse 
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warmers  and  a knit  cap  and  goggles  and  arctics  and  a drink  every  ten  miles  to 
keep  from  freezing  into  a statue,  — that  is  motoring  which  is  living!  Dress 
as  warmly  as  you  think  you  will  need  to  be  dressed,  and  then  put  on  top  all  the 
clothes  you  can  get  on,  is  a good  rule.  I have  never  had  too  many  clothes  on 
in  cold  weather;  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  feet  and  hands  are  warm,  I have 
never  failed  to  have  a good  time.  I motored  eighty-six  miles  through  a blizzard 
of  snow  and  hail  once,  half  of  it  at  night,  and  it  stands  out  in  my  memory  as 
few  other  trips  do.  But  picture-making  in  such  weather  must  be  confined  to 
the  small  camera,  for  to  undress  at  zero  enough  to  manage  a big  outfit,  is  more 
than  the  job  is  worth. 

How  much  docs  a trip  cost?  Well,  it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  locality 
and  the  length.  I should  say  three  dollars  a day  ought  to  feed  a man  most 
anywhere,  say  two  more  for  hotel,  and  throw  in  a cou])le  and  a half  more  for 
incidentals.  That  makes  seven  fifty  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  machine.  The 
machine  costs  in  gasoline  according  to  its  horse  power  and  in  cylinder  oil  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cylinders  and  the  speed,  so  no  definite  amount  can  be 
mentioned.  Doubling  up  decreases  this  expense  very  much.  I should  think 
four  men  ought  to  go  anywhere  and  do  almost  anything  for  twenty  dollars  a 
day,  including  machine,  oil,  gasoline,  extras,  eveiything.  And  be  sure  it  is 
worth  it,  you  who  do  not  own  machines  — be  sure,  if  you  can  get  an  invitation 
to  go  sometimes,  that  every  cent  you  spend  will  come  back  to  you  a hundred 
fold,  not  only  in  health  and  freedom  from  care,  but  from  a new,  nameless  enjoy- 
ment, Tmotorania”  for  choice,  which  is  a compound  of  all  outdoors,  speed, 
pictures,  irresponsibility,  and  contact  with  the  elemental  weather  of  the  coun- 
try. Bone  some  friend  with  a car  for  an  invitation  and  see! 

STEP  UP  HIGHER 

ADELBERT  F.  CALDWELL 

If  to-day  you’ve  made  some  progress. 

Do  not  tire. 

Sit  not  down — upon  the  morrow 
Step  up  higher  ! 

If  to-day  you’ve  felt  a soul-growth. 

Then  aspire  ! 

Loftier  ideals  still  await  thee. 

Step  up  higher ! 

If  you’ve  seen  the  mountain  summits 
Tipjjcd  with  fire; 

Beyond  are  scenes  aflame  with  glory, 

Ste]j  up  higher  ! 

If  you’ve  heard  the  ^Master’s  whisper. 

Then  draw  nigher. 

There  is  offered  life  to  him  who 
Stej)S  up  higher ! 


— Wclh  prin;^. 


FRED  MARRIOTT  IX  THE  STANLEY  STEAMER 
WHICH  MADE  A MILE  IN  THE  RECORD  TIME  OF  28  1-5  SECONDS 


THE  ORMOND-DATONA  RACE  ^lEET 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history  man  has  traveled  two  miles 
in  less  than  one  minute  without  the  guidance  of  steel  rails.  This 
great  distinction,  as  a reward  for  their  bravery  ami  daring,  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  two  men,  an  American  and  a Frenchman,, 
the  only  contestants  in  the  two-miles-a-minute  time  trials.  Fred  H.  Marriott,, 
driving  a 50  h.  p.  Stanley  steam  car,  accomplished  the  feat  in  59  3-5  seconds,, 
while  \’ictor  Demogeot,  in  a 200  h.  p.  Darracep  won  the  race  in  58  4-5  seconds. 

In  the  one-mile  trials  Chevrolet  drove  the  200  h.  p.  Darracq  and  covered 
the  distance  in  30  3-5  seconds,  creating  a new  world’s  record  for  gasoline  cars. 
In  spite  of  this  marvelous  achievement,  however,  he  was  eclijised  by  IMarriott 
in  the  Stanley  steamer,  who  traversed  the  course  in  28  1-5  seconds,  exceeding 
the  fastest  mile  ever  made  by  a steam  railway  train  by  3 4-5  seconds,  and  com- 
ing within  1-5  second  of  the  fastest  mile  ever  traveled  lyv  man,  which  was  made 
in  1903  by  an  electric  railway  car  in  Germany  on  an  exjierimental  road  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  liuilding  and 
equipment. 

127.6  miles  per  liour  is  an  astounding  speed  to  make  on  a wind-swept 
beach  — it  seems  almost  beyond  belief;  yet  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
rate  of  speed,  maintained  on  a level  macadam  road,  with  the  right  of  way  which 
is  accorded  a limited  express  train,  would  cover  the  913  miles  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  ajqiroximately  7 hours  and  10  minutes.  A still  more 
amazing  fact  is  brought  to  light  when  one  considers  that  at  this  same  rate  of 
speed  the  distance  around  the  worhl  could  be  made  in  188  1-2  hours. 

.\nother  feat  which  deserves  more  than  mere  mention  cn  passanl  was  that 
of  Walter  Clifford  Earp  in  his  six-cylinder  80  h.  p.  Najiier  in  the  one  hundred- 
mile  race  for  the  ^Minneapolis  Cup,  which  he  won  in  i : 15  140  2-5,  2:33  3-5  belter 
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PAUL  SARTORI  (A.  G.  VANDERBILT’S  DRIVER), 
MR,  SPENCER  AND  A.  G.  VANDERBILT 


than  H.  W.  Fletcher  in  a De  Dietrich  last  year.  The  one-hundred-mile  cham- 
pionship is  always  of  interest  as  a test  of  endurance  as  well  as  of  speed,  and 
the  record  this  year  seems  all  the  more  phenomenal  when  one  considers  that 
the  race  took  place  over  an  eight-mile  course,  on  which  the  cars  had  to  be  greatly 
slowed  down  at  each  turn;  also  that  the  beach  was  in  bad  condition  and  a strong 
wind  was  blowing.  Of  the  six  contestants  who  entered,  but  three  hnished, 
and  the  winner,  Clifford  Earp,  drove  his  car  on  three  tires  for  more  than  sixty 
miles. 

Such  ai'e  the  results  of  the  three  feature  events  in  the  fourth  annual  racing 
tournament  at  Ormond  Beach.  They  mean  much  in  automobiling,  particu- 
larly the  one-mile  trial,  which  gives  to  America,  by  both  car  and  driver,  the 
worlfl’s  mile  record,  and  also  the  two-miles-a-minute  trial,  which  demonstrates 
that  the  automobile  is  the  fastest  thing  on  wheels.  By  the  average  person  these 
astounding  performances  are  regarded  merely  as  sporting  events,  which  startle 
society  for  a few  days,  furnish  material  for  table  discussion  and  newspaper 
comment,  and  quickly  become  matters  of  history.  But  their  significance  is 
far  more  reaching;  they  mean  eventually  the  complete  revolution  of  traffic  to 
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a much  greater  and  far  more  reaching  extent  than  even  automobile  enthusiasts 
have  yet  realized. 

It  is  true  that  these  vehicles  are  but  freak  racing  machines  of  little  practical 
usefulness,  but  the  automobile  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  ten  years 
old,  yet  with  the  development  of  only  one  decade,  a gasoline  car  costing  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  construct  races  along  a hard,  sandy  beach  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  per  minute,  .\fter  many  years  of  experiment  and  ex[)erience, 
builders  of  railway  locomotives  have  not  been  able  to  turn  out  a speed  monster 
which  would  do  as  well.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  men  who  have, 
many  of  them,  invested  fortunes  in  racing  machines,  have  done  much  more 
than  achieve  fame  and  secure  advertising  for  their  cars.  They  have  jxanted 
out  the  way.  These  races  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the  gasm 
line  automobile  possesses  the  inherent  princi])le  in  the  construction  of  high 
speed  machines  for  use  on  roads  or  rails,  which  will  sooner  or  later  com])letelv 
revolutionize  locomotion  and  usher  into  the  field  of  traffic  a wealth  of  ])ossi- 
bilities  as  yet  undreamed  of  by  the  workl  at  large,  or  by  those  men  who  are 
even  now  startling  all  thinking  people  with  their  marvelous  S])eed  achievements. 


F.  E.  STANLEY,  W.  GOULD  BROKAW,  AND  E.  V.  HARTFORD 


CHEVKOLKT  IM  THE  200  H.  P.  DARKACQ  MACHINE 

WHICH  VICTOR  DtMOGEOT  DROVE  TWO  MITES  IM  THE  RFTORU  TIME  OF  584-5  SF.CO.NDS 


WALTER  CLIFFORD  EARP  IN  HIS  loo  H.  P.  NAPIER 

WHICH  MADE  THE  lOO  MITE  RECORD  IN  I H.,  I5  M.,  4O  2-5  SEC. 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  CARS  AT  THE  RACES 
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F.  E.  STANLEY  AND  \TNCENZO  LANCIA  TALK  I'l'  OVER 

This  principle  is  the  almost  perfect  combination  existing  between  the 
power  plant,  the  transmission  elements,  and  the  running  gear,  which  enables 
the  ratio  between  power  and  weight  and  power  and  air  resistance  to  be  brought 
to  a point  which  it  has  not  been  jiossiblc  to  attain  in  the  construction  of  other 
vehicles.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  automobile  as  we  know  it  to-day  will 
supplant  steam  or  electric  railwa)'S,  but  it  floes  follow  that  the  principles  f)f 
automobile  construction  will  inevitably  become  potent  factors  in  the  problem 
of  rapid  railway  transportation.  Railway  engineers  can  learn  far  more  from 
the  achievements  at  Ormond  Beach  which  will  benefit  the  public  at  large, 
than  can  automobile  engineers,  and  they  ought  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  the 
development  of  rapid  locomotion  is  dejicndent  more  upon  the  im])rovemcnt  of 
road-beds  than  upon  the  speed  monsters  to  travel  over  them.  If  the  Ormond- 
Datona  race  meet  has  shown  nothing  else,  it  has  indicated  that  in  all  probability 
within  ten  years  — possibly  five  — mail  will  be  carrierl  frfim  New  York  to 
Chicago  in  le.ss  than  ten  hours  by  a railway  vehicle  built  along  the  lines  of  our 
present  automobile  construction.  This  is  not  wild  propliecy. 
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THE  RACING  BEACH  AT  ORMOND 


ALFRED  G.  VANDERBILT'S  250  H.  P.  CAR 


The  net  results  of  a racing  meet  like  that  at  Ormond  Beach  arc  ex])ressive 
of  great  progress  to  the  motor  enthusiast  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  and 
considerable  interest  always  centers  itself  about  the  success  of  the  various  indi- 
vidual cars.  But  tweb’e  firms  were  prominently  represented  in  the  races,  and 
of  this  number  six  were  prize  winners,  while  all  made  a creditable  showing. 

The  Darracq  cars,  which  have  been  so  justly  popular  since  their  appear- 
ance upon  the  American  market,  carried  off  a large  number  of  the  awards,  as 
in  years  past.  To  this  popular  firm  has  fallen  the  distinction  of  winning  the 
much  coveted  world’s  record  in  the  two-milcs-a-minute  time  trials  which  Victor 
Demogeot  accomplishefl  in  a 200  h.  p.  Darracq  in  58  4-5  seconds,  jiroving 
that  this  machine  is  unfjuestionably  the  fastest  in  the  world  for  sustained  speerl. 
Louis  Chevrolet  also  secured  additional  laurels  with  the  same  car  in  the  mile 
and  kilometer  record  trials  for  heavyweight  gasoline  cars,  winning  them  in 
30  3-5  and  192-5  seconds,  respectively,  both  being  new  world’s  records  in 
their  classes.  In  the  trials  for  middle-weight  cars  Guy  \'aughan  took  the  honors, 
establishing  a new  kilometer  record  of  25  seconds  in  an  80  h.  j).  Darracq,  and 
also  making  a new  recorrl  for  the  ten-mile  middle-weight  champiomship,  all 
powers,  in  a 30  h.  p.  Darracq,  time  7 minutes  50  .seconds.  To  this  galaxy 
of  awards  may  be  added  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  offered  by  George  W. 
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II.  W.  FLETCHER  IN  THE  no  H.  P.  FIAT 


'FWO  PROMINENT  CARS  AT  'I'HE  RACES 


JOE  AND  MAT  DOWNEY  IN  THEIR  90  H.  P.  MERCEDES 


Young  of  New  York  for  the  ten-mile  Corinthian  cham])ionship,  which  was 
secured  in  9 minutes  28  seconds  by  S.  B.  Stevens,  driving  the  80  h.  p.  Dar- 
racq  which  Auguste  Hemery  drove  to  victory  in  the  Yanderbilt  cup  race. 

The  hne  record  made  this  year  by  the  famous  Fiat  cars  speaks  for  itself, 
and  represents  what  was  anticipated  in  automobile  circles  by  those  who  had 
watched  the  standing  of  these  machines  at  past  racing  meets.  The  no  h.  ]>. 
car,  piloted  by  the  lion  like  Italian,  Yincenzo  Lancia,  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  six  championships,  viz.:  fifteen-mile  0]Jen  championship  in  10  minutes  flat; 
ten-mile  open  championship  and  ten-mile  heavyweight  championship  run  to- 
gether in  7:193-5;  ten-mile  open  handicai>  in  6:182-5;  one-mile  heavyweight 
championshijj  in  37  seconds  Hat;  hve-mile  open  chamjdonship  in  3:1  1-5,  the 
latter  being  a new  record  for  the  distance.  With  Cedrino  at  the  wheel,  the 
24  h.  p.  Fiat,  Jr.,  won  the  race  for  middle-weight  cars  very  easily  in  3 minutes 
53  .seconds.  Later  this  famous  driver  made  an  excellent  showing  in  the  one- 
hundred-mile  race,  linishing  second  in  1:16:394-5,  only  59  seconfls  behind  the 
winner. 

One  of  the  feature  events  every  year  is  the  one-hundred-mile  champion- 
ship, and  this  year  the  distinction  of  winning  the  Minneapolis  ciq)  fell  to  Walter 
Clifford  Earp,  flriving  a 100  h.  ]).  Najder  in  the  record  time  of  i :i  5:40  4-5.  As 
a test  of  sustained  sjjeed  and  endurance  this  record  stands  su])reme  and  demon- 
strates that  this  car,  although  essentially  a racing  machine,  ])ossesses  the  desira- 
ble qualities  of  a long-distance  touring  car  — qualities  which  are  alwavs  well 
to  the  fore  in  Napier  cars.  Hilliard  was  also  a contestant  in  this- race,  driving 
the  60  h.  ]).  Napier,  with  which  he  established  the  IMount  Washington  hill- 
climbing record  last  summer.  He  finished  third  in  1:21:5.  'Fhe  100  h.  ]>.  car, 
with  Clifford  Farp  at  the  wheel,  also  secured  the  five-mile  heavvweight  cham- 
pionship in  2 :56. 

The  45  h.  ]j.  English  Daimler  was  among  the  other  cars  which  made  credit- 
able records,  and  in  the  able  hands  of  H.  N.  Harding  cajitured  the  ten-mile 
Corinthian  handica]),  amateur,  in  8 minutes  48  4-5  seconds. 

Charles  Fleming,  driving  a 10  h.  ]>.  iSIaxwell,  also  procured  honors  for  his 
car  by  a walkover  in  both  the  kilometer  and  mile  record  trials  for  light- 
weight cars,  covering  the  distances  in  59  seconds  and  i minute  29  2-5  seconds, 
respectively. 


Several  other  cars  were  brought  into  jirominence  bv  their  creditable  show- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Wayne,  Stoddard  Dayton,  Mercedes,  (diristie. 
Ford,  and  Reo. 
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^-w^HAT  is  good  is  effective,  generative,  makes  for  itself  room,  food  and  allies.  Is  a man 
1 I 1 in  his  place,  he  is  constructive,  fertile,  magnetic,  inundating  armies  with  his  purpose 
which  is  thus  executed.  The  river  makes  its  own  shores  and  each  legitimate  idea 
makes  its  own  channels  and  welcome  harvests  for  food,  institutions  for  expression,  weapons 
to  fight  with  and  disciples  to  explain  it.  — EMERSON, 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


“Nature  never  did  Ijetray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  ’tis  her  ])rivilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  imj)ress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.” 

— Wordsworth. 


NATURE  IN  PH(3TOGRAPHY 

Beneath  the  surface  of  nature,  there  is  a something  which  compels 
song  from  the  heart  of  man  the  world  over.  It  is  not  exactly  what 

he  knows,  but  what  he  is  about  to  know,  of  nature,  that  furnishes 

the  inspiration.  The  photographer  or  artist  who  fails  to  realize  this  relation- 
ship with  her,  loses  just  so  much  in  life  and  is  stunted  in  his  growth.  For,  it  is 
only  when  we  get  back  to  where  we  belong,  in  the  fruit-laden  orchards,  to  where 
the  snow  has  a meaning  for  us  and  the  springtime  thrills  us,  that  we  begin  to 
realize  there  is  no  art  in  landscape,  marine  studies,  or  portraiture  by  pho- 
togra])hv,  unless  it  expresses  some  phase  of  nature.  The  most  delicate  flavor 
that  a photogra])h  can  bring  us  is  a recognition  of  this  feeling  that  we  ought  to 

have  for  life  and  nature  in  her  various  moods.  This  is  a vital  point  in  the  develop- 

ment of  the  mind.  There  can  be  no  real  culture,  and  therefore  no  right  appre- 
ciation of  landscape  art  and  portraiture,  without  it.  The  great  mass  of  photo- 
graphs publishcfl  and  hung  in  the  exhibitions  to-day  are  mere  imitations  and 
reiterate  the  same  story  over  and  over  again.  There  are  endless  pictures  of 
winfling  rivers  between  meadow  lands,  pastures  spotted  with  cattle,  flapping 
sails,  insignificant  faces,  etc.,  but  the  one  picture  that,  now  and  then,  fixes  the 
attention  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a masterpiece,  has  the 

“One  touch  of  Nature 
That  makes  the  wliole  world  kin.” 

We  recognize  in  it  a new  expression  of  life  by  a great  mind.  The  note  of 
personal  interest  in  the  picture  is  superseded  by  the  wider  one  of  the  ever- 
changing  face  of  nature.  All  the  joy  and  the  gladness,  all  the  sunshine  and 
shadow,  this  artist  has  made  beautiful  for  us.  His  mind  has  felt,  selected. 
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and  arranged  these  elements,  for  us,  into  a ])icture  of  wondrous  charm;  and, 
out  of  his  large  experience,  he  has  given  us  a larger  view  of  life  which  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  realize. 

IDEAT.  IN  PORTRAITURE 

IT  has  been  stated  that  there  has  been  no  vitally  new  exj)ression  in  portraiture 
for  hundreds  of  }’cars,  and  none  in  the  painting  of  ligures  since  Millet’s 
time.  While  this  may  be  true  of  painting,  it  is  not  especially  true  of  pho- 
tography, the  handmaid  of  painting,  which  has  produced  some  remarkable 
portraits  from  the  standpoint  of  character  study.  In  publishing  the  work  of 
this  representative  group  of  American  Professional  Photogra])hcrs,  in  this  issue, 
we  are  only  seeking  to  direct  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  a new  ideal,  in  the 
art  of  portraiture,  by  photography.  (3nc  feels,  in  the  rvork  of  these  men,  the 
expression  in  var}-ing  degrees  of  the  eternal  movement  in  nature  and  all  life. 
The  new^  movement  in  American  national  life  and  character  is  suggested  in 
these  subjects.  Yet  the  art  inlluences  of  our  dav  are  such  that  many  profes- 
sionals prefer  limitation  and  reiteration  in  their  pictures  to  the  poetry  and  beauty 
of  a new  ideal  in  their  art.  Our  plea  is  for  newer  standards  in  portraiture.  It 
calls  for  a finer  growth  in  the  study  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  presents  a 
hard  task  for  the  photographer.  He  must  unconsciously  get  all  of  any  given 
subject,  in  his  picture,  lest,  in  a more  intelligent  age,  life  should  be  found  wanting 
in  it.  He  must  so  infuse  truth  and  beauty  into  the  subject  he  sees,  that  the  future 
will  still  love  and  admire  it. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OE  PHO'POGRAPHY 

The  first  ])hotographic  journal  e^'er  jjublished  in  the  United  States  was 
started  in  1850  by  S.  D.  Humphrey,  of  New  York,  and  was  known  as 
H umphrey's  Journal  of  Pholography.  This  was  later  follow'ed  by  the 
Photographic  ami  Fine  Art  Journal,  eflited  bv  H.  11.  Snelling.  Both  these 
magazines  died  a natural  death,  in  the  proce.ss  of  time,  and  the  subscriidion 
list  of  the  latter  was  transferred  in  i860  to  the  American  Journal  of  Photogra phy, 
already  started  in  1852  — then  edited  and  conducted  by  Charles  A.  Seely,  A.M. 
This  latter  journal,  after  exjjeriencing  many  vicissitudes,  rose  to  be  f|uite  a 
factor  in  the  photographic  world  under  the  owncrshii)  of  d'homas  11.  McCollin, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  eighties.  It  included  among  its  contributors  such 
men  as  Dr.  Emerson,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Dr.  Hill,  anrl  others,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  IMessrs.  Bartlett  and  Sachse.  In  i8p9  it  jiassed  into  the  hands  of 
Austin  C.  Leeds,  of  Philadel])hia,  who  later  on,  in  October,  k)oo,  sold  the  entire 
plant,  inchuling  copyright,  plates,  good  will,  and  subscrijition  list  lo  the  Photo 
Eka.  In  taking  over  the  assets  of  this  old  anrl  highly  esteemed  ]niblication, 
we  have  .sought  to  ]j»reserve  the  traditions  of  the  honored  jiast  Ijv  kee])ing  its 
name  standing  in  our  jjages.  The  old  and  the  new,  the  ]>ast  and  the  present 
of  -\merican  photograjahy  find  a fitting  rejiresentative  to-day  in  Ihioro  Era, 
the  American  Journal  of  Photographv. 
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A NEW  PUBLICATION 

Beginning  with  April,  1906,  we  will  issue  a new  quarterly  publica- 
tion devoted  to  artistic  photography  and  planned  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible lines.  It  will  represent,  by  official  authority,  the  American 
Federation  of  Photographic  Clubs  and  the  Salon  Club  of  America,  i\Ir.  Curtis 
Bell,  the  president,  Mr.  Louis  Fleckenstein,  the  director,  and  other  officials 
of  the  Federation  being  pledged  to  its  support.  The  size  of  this  quarterly  will 
be  9^  X i2i  inches,  and  will  contain,  besides  thirty-two  pages  of  text  on  Old 
Stratford  Book  paper,  from  one  to  three  photogravures  or  original  photographic 
prints,  about  twenty  half-tone  plates  printed  on  Cameo  plate,  and  one  to  three 
prints  mounted  on  original  artist  mounts,  thus  giving  a special  distinction  to 
the  book,  enjoyed  by  no  other  publication  of  a similar  character  in  the  world. 
One  number  each  year  will  be  a special  exhibition  number  devoted  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Salon.  This  special  number  will  be  increased  in 
size  to  include  the  prize  pictures,  and  the  engravings  will  be  imprinted  upon  one 
side  of  the  pajjer  only,  thus  being  suitable  for  detachment  and  framing  if  desired. 

The  name  of  this  cpiarterly  will  be  Ar/  in  Photography,  and  the  price  has 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  editions  being  limited,  copies  will 
increase  in  pecuniary  value  after  a short  time.  Regular  numbers  will  be  sold 
at  $2.00  the  copy. 

I'he  Exhibition  number  will  be  $3.00  the  copy.  On  advance  snhscriptions 
by  the  year,  ij  paid  at  once,  a great  concession  in  price  will  he  allowed,  the  Four 
Complete  Superb  Numbers  being  given  for  $5.00  (foreign  subscriptions  add 
$1.25  for  extra  postage).  The  Photo  Era  (price  $1.50)  with  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy Avill  Ije  sent  for  only  $6.50  per  year. 

Remittance  should  be  made  by  draft,  money  order,  or  registered  letter, 
making  all  orders  payable  to  The  Photo  Era  Publishing  Co.,  383  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN 

WE  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  invitation,  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  Royal  Photograjihic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
to  a private  view  of  the  photographs  of  .\lvin  Langilon  Coburn,  at 
the  society’s  house  in  London,  on  Feliruary  5.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  avc 
haA'e  reproduced  a very  characteristic  ajipreciation  of  i\Ir.  Coburn’s  Avork,  from 
the  trenchant  ])cn  of  G.  Bernarfl  Shaw,  Avho  pronounces  him  one  of  the  greatest 
liA’ing  photograjdiers.  B’or  personal  reasons,  the  Photo  Era  rejoices  in  the 
distinguished  recognition  tliat  has  come,  at  last,  to  this  young  artist.  Ecss  than 
six  vears  ago,  he  came  to  our  offices,  a mere  boy,  Avithout  any  knoAvledgc  of 
techni(|ue,  unknoAvn  to  fame,  but  shoAving  pictures  that  Ave  thought  gave  prom- 
ise of  better  things. 

We  sat  by  his  photographic  cradle  and  hel])ed  to  rock  him  into  life.  The 
inspiration  and  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Photo  Era  in  these  early  days 
brouglit  him  many  friends  and  opportunities  to  afh'ance,  Avhich  he  Avas  not 
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slow  to  improve.  In  INIarch,  1903,  we  published  an  appreciation  of  his  work 
in  the  Photo  Era,  which  was  widely  copied  and  read.  We  then  pointed  out 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  favorite 
gum  platinotype  process  — a double  system  of  printing,  first  printing  the  platino- 
type  and  then  working  the  gum.  The  principal  advantage  of  tliis  process 
seems  to  be  a combination  of  the  detail  of  the  platinum,  with  all  the  breadth 
of  the  gum,  in  the  finished  result. 

COBURN  THE  PHOTO-SECESSIONIST 

Mr.  COBURN  has  founded  no  school  in  photography,  nor  is  he  the 
product  of  any  school.  Life  has  simply  found  a new  expression  in 
his  photographic  art.  His  work  is  abreast  of  the  times,  and  his 
London  triumph  points  the  way  for  his  fellow  Secessionists  in  America  to  fol- 
low. The  Photographic  News  (London)  says:  “It  has  remained  for  an 

American  photographer  to  effect  a reunion  between  members  of  the  Linked 
Ring  and  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in  the  house  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Coburn,  himself  one  of  the  most  virile  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Ring, 
endently  appreciated  the  honor  paid  him  by  the  R.  P.  S.  by  the  thoroughness 
Mth  which  he  has  carried  out  his  part  of  the  program  and  the  finish  he  has 
put  to  the  entire  show.  He  can,  tlierefore,  take  it  as  a great  personal  compli- 
ment that  a collection  of  noteworthy  individuals  in  the  world  of  English  pho- 
tography, — representing  many  phases  of  its  practice  either  as  an  art  or  as  a 
science  — should  assemble,  at  the  inauguration  of  his  exhibition  and  thus 
demonstrate  that,  in  admiration  of  his  talents  and  work,  they  meet  on  common 
ground.” 

A NEW  PHOTO-MEDICAL  DISCOVERY 

AS  we  go  to  press,  Boston  medical  circles  are  greatly  agitated  over  the 
reported  discovery  by  Prof.  Harold  C.  Ernst  of  the  Biological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  a successful  method  of  photo- 
graphing live  disease  germs,  a feat  not  hitherto  accomplished.  Some  of  the 
papers  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Dr.  Ernst  had  originated  direct  photography 
of  live  disease  germs  by  means  of  the  ultra-violet  ray  passed  through  the  spec- 
trum. Pictures  were  published  of  the  distinguished  scientist  at  work  in  his 
laborator}",  his  apparatus  and  alleged  photographs  of  live  germs,  thus  imparting 
a sensational  character  to  the  story.  Calling  upon  the  professor  at  his  labora- 
tory the  following  day,  a member  of  our  editorial  staff  questioned  him  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  published  reports.  He  indignantly  styled  them  as  unau- 
thorized and  garbled,  and  correct  only  in  a few  minor  jxirticulars;  but  just  what 
was  in  accordance  with  fact  he  declined  to  sav.  Asked  how  soon  the  world 
should  hear  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  experiments.  Dr.  Ernst  replied; 
“Just  as  soon  as  I have  accomplished  what  1 am  after.”  In  deference  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  the  Photo  Era  prefers  to  profit  by  the  unflue  haste  of  its 
diurnal  contemporaries,  and  will  publish  nothing  on  this  subject,  excejit  with 
the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Dr.  Harold  C.  Ernst. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


“Remember  the  Alamo!  Remember 
the  Alamo!”  was  the  war-cry  of  General 
Houston  and  his  763  Texans  when,  sev- 
enty years  ago  come  April,  they  charged 
on  the  army  of  Santa- Anna,  utterly  rout- 
ing it  and  capturing  its  leader,  the  “Na]jo- 
leon  of  the  West.”  Never  was  there  a 
more  insjhriting  war-cry;  never  was  there 
a more  revolting  cruelty  to  avenge. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memories. 

When  Texas  Iregan  its  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, Colonel  William  Travis  took 
up  arms  in  her  Ijehalf.  He  was  stationed 
in  the  old  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valerio,  which  had  been  named  Fort 
Alamo  by  General  Santa-Anna. 

Here  he  was  besieged  by  General  Santa- 
Anna,  who  with  some  4000  ^Mexicans 
surrounded  the  fort,  thinking  it  an  easy 
matter  to  capture  it  with  its  little  band  of 
only  140  men.  It  was  not,  however,  quite 
as  easy  as  it  looked.  For  two  weeks 
those  140  brave  men  repelled  tlreir  assail- 
ants and  held  the  fort.  Finally,  the 
Mexicans,  goaded  to  desi)eration  by  their 
losses,  — some  1500  of  their  number  hav- 
ing been  killed,  — made  three  assaults, 
one  after  the  other,  and  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  fight  which  followed  the  third  as- 
sault the  Texans  were  overjiowered  and 
slaughtered  one  after  the  other,  until  only 
six  men  were  left,  among  whom  were 
Colonel  Travis,  the  famous  Davie  Crock- 
ett, and  James  Rowie,  after  whom  that 
well-known  weapon,  the  bowie  knife,  is 
named.  These  six  men  surrendered 
under  the  j)romise  of  jirotection;  but 
when  they  were  lirought  before  Santa- 
Anna,  he  ordered  them  cut  in  pieces. 

Is  it  small  wonder,  then,  that  remember- 
ing the  dreadful  massacre,  and  the  fiend- 
ish cruelty  visited  on  the  six  survi\-ors. 


that  General  Houston  and  his  men  should 
have  raised  as  their  war-cry,  — 

“REMEMBER  THE  ALAMO!” 
and  still  smaller  wonder  that  spurred  on 
by  the  meaning  of  those  words  the  men 
were  filled  with  courage  that  knew  no 
retreat,  and  which  won  for  them  the 
glorious  victory  over  that  fiendish  crea- 
ture, Santa-Anna,  and  his  army! 

Imagine  his  fate  if  Santa-Anna’s  daily 
prayer  had  lieen,  — 

“ The  mercy  I to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me,” 

and  that  prayer  had  been  answered! 

General  Houston  did  not  mete  out  the 
measure  to  his  captive  that  this  captive 
had  meted  out  to  his  own  prisoners,  but 
after  remaining  in  durance  for  ten  months, 
Houston  released  Santa-Anna  and  he 
returned  to  IMexico. 

One  would  think  that  a building  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  a memorable 
event  in  our  history  would  have  been 
most  carefully  jireserved.  But  alas,  such 
was  not  the  case.  To  be  sure  the  little 
chajiel  has  Iteen  cared  for  and  is  one  of 
the  jirincipal  objects  of  interest  to  the 
visitor  of  San  Antonio. 

Speaking  aside,  if  the  Texans  had  felt 
as  I do  about  Santa-Anna,  they  would 
have  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
something  else,  for  Antonio  was  the  first 
name  of  Santa-Anna,  and  the  city  was 
named  for  him. 

The  Alamo  itself  was  used  for  mercan- 
tile jiurposes,  and  was  about  to  be  sold 
to  a syndicate  to  be  torn  down  and  a 
hotel  erected  on  its  site,  — which  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  ])ros]jerous  and  rajiidly 
growing  city, — when  a public-spirited 
citizen  came  forward  with  plans  for  saving 
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this  historical  relic  and  preserving  it  to 
the  State. 

It  was  Miss  Clara  Driscoll,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Texas,  who  undertook  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  the  old  fort.  We  all  know 
what  a task  it  is  to  raise  money,  and 
when  Miss  Driscoll  found  that  she  was 
unable  to  procure  the  amount  required, 
she  generously  ])urchased  the  building 
and  gave  it  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic and,  through  them,  to  the  State. 

iMiss  Driscoll’s  act  of  patriotism  aroused 
the  Texans  to  action,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Legislature  she  was 
reimbursed  for  the  money  which  she  had 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  the  famous  old 
fortress,  the  amount  being  $75,000,  a sum 
which  most  peo]jle  would  look  at  a long 
time  before  expending  it  on  even  so  grand 
a project. 

Miss  Driscoll  deserves  more  than  the 
gratitude  of  her  native  State.  She  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  nation  at  large 
for  her  successful  efforts  in  saving  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  nation’s 
historic  landmarks. 

The. Historic  Guild  extends  to  her  its 
sincerest  apjrreciation  of  her  work  and 
feels  itself  greatly  honored  in  that  IMiss 
Driscoll’s  name  is  now  enrolled  on  its 
roster  of  membership. 

\A’ith  such  members  as  Miss  Driscoll, 
whose  patriotism  is  expressed  in  deeds 
not  in  words,  the  Guild  will  not  fail  in 
the  efforts  which  it  is  putting  forth  to 
preserve  to  our  country  pictorial  records 
of  its  historic  places. 

There  is  room  on  our  roll  for  many 
more  memljers.  Come,  jjatriotic  ama- 
teurs, link  yourselves  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  societies.  Its  aim  is 
well  known,  and  a membershi].)  in  the 
Guild  will  mean  more  to  yourself  and  to 
future  generations  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  have  dreamed  about. 

GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  REDUCTION 

The  denseness  of  a negative  may  occur 
from  two  causes,  — overdevelo])ment, 
and  slightly  overe.xposed  and  too  ra])idly 
developed  a negative.  A negative  of  this 
kind  would  need  to  be  reduced  uniformly 


all  over  and  would  come  under  the  head 
of  general  reduction. 

This  is  a simple  jjrocess.  The  nega- 
tive is  ])laced  in  a tray  containing  the 
reducing  solution,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  film  takes  place  evenly  all  over  the 
plate. 

The  reducer  in  most  general  use  is 
called  Farmer’s  Reducer,  and  is  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Horace  Farmer,  an  in- 
structor in  ])hotography  in  the  I.ondon 
Polytechnic  Institute.  It  is  prepared  in 
two  solutions.  No.  i : Hyposulphite  of 

soda,  i oz. ; water,  16  oz.  No.  2:  Ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  i oz.;  water,  8 oz. 
To  use,  take  enough  of  the  hypo  solution 
to  cover  the  plate  to  be  reduced,  and  add 
enough  of  the  ferricyanide  solution  to 
turn  the  liquid  a slightly  yellow  color. 
This  solution  works  very  slowly,  and  an 
occasional  examinati(,ui  will  show  how  far 
reduction  has  gone.  \Mien  the  jdate  is 
of  the  right  density,  rinse  and  place  in  a 
fixing  bath  of  hypo  for  five  minutes. 
Wash  well  and  dry.  If  a plate  is  very 
dense,  add  more  of  the  ferricyanide  solu- 
tion to  the  hypo. 

Another  reducer  which  works  slowly 
but  which  will  not  destroy  the  most  deli- 
cate detail  in  the  negative  is  made  of 
iodide  of  ])otassium,  75  grains;  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  3)4^  oz.;  water,  15  oz.  A 
plate  must  remain  in  this  solution  at 
least  two  hours.  This  reducer  is  also  an 
excellent  one  for  removing  chemical  fog. 

A jiegative  which  has  strong  high  lights 
and  thin  shadows  requires  the  use  of  a 
local  reducer  to  make  a satisfactory  print- 
ing negative.  If  the  high  lights  are  not 
too  dense,  the  plate  may  be  immersed  in 
a solution  of  ammonia  ])ersulphite,  — a 
reducer  which  has  the  fjuality  of  first 
attacking  the  high  lights  before  beginning 
to  affect  the  shadows  or  thin  ]>art  of  the 
negative.  To  use,  dissolve  2 oz.  of  the 
salts  in  10  oz.  of  water.  The  reduction 
begins  very  slowly;  but  as  soon  as  the 
chemical  begins  to  act,  it  works  very  rap- 
idly, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
7>rocess  closely  to  prevent  over-reduction. 
As  soon  as  the  dense  parts  are  sufficiently 
reduced,  rinse  the  plate  and  place  in  a 
bath  made  of  a ten  ])er  cent  solution  of 
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sulphite  of  soda.  Let  it  remain  in  this 
bath  five  minutes,  wash  well  and  dry. 
The  sulphite  of  soda  converts  the  per- 
sulphate into  sulphate,  which  has  no 
effect  on  the  plate.  If  the  ammonia  per- 
sul])hate  is  not  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  ])late,  it  will  in  time  destroy  the 
negative. 

I>ocal  reduction  is  a reduction  of  some 
portion  of  the  negative  which  is  too  dense, 
such  as  overex])osed  skies,  water,  white 
garments  without  detail,  overexposed 
windows  in  interior  views,  strong  high 
lights  on  the  face  and  hands  in  a por- 
trait, streaks  of  fog  caused  by  light  strik- 
ing the  plate,  or  sun  rays  entering  the 
lens  oblicpiely,  etc.  Precaution  must  be 
taken  that  no  droj)  of  the  reducing  solu- 
tion touches  any  part  of  the  negative 
except  that  to  be  reduced,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  covering  all  of  the  negative 
with  a coating  of  glycerine  will  ]>revent 
the  solution  from  encroaching  beyond  the 
limits  desired. 

Handle  the  negative  with  a plate  lifter, 
having  the  glass  side  of  the  negative 
toward  the  handle.  Put  a small  quantity 
of  reducer  in  a dish,  dip  a camcl’s-hair 
brush  in  water,  then  in  the  reducer,  and 
api>ly  quickly  and  evenly  to  the  dense 
parts  of  the  negative.  Rinse  with  clear 
water  and  ap|dy  again,  until  the  density 
is  reduced  sufficiently.  The  after  treat- 
ment of  negative  is  the  same  as  when  the 
])late  has  been  fully  immersed  in  the 
solution. 

To  reduce  an  overexposed  sky,  hold 
the  jffate  so  that  the  sky  ]>art  is  down, 
dip  a wide  camel ’s-hair  lirush  into  the 
reducer,  and  with  long,  even  sweeps  draw 
it  across  the  sky  jiortion  of  the  negati\'e. 
Rinse  the  jilate  and  rejieat  the  ojieration. 
Great  care  must  fie  taken  that  the  reducer 
does  not  encroach  on  the  horizon  line. 
It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  what  beau- 
tiful detail  comes  out  in  skies  which 
seemed  hojielessly  dense.  The  white  of 
the  clouds  against  the  blue  of  the  summer 
sky  is  usually  overexjiosed,  and  one  must 
overde\’elo])  the  sky  in  order  to  bring  out 
detail  in  (he  landscajjc.  The  ammonia 
persulphate  is  an  excellent  reducer  for 
overexposed  skies  and  bodies  of  water. 


Alcohol  may  be  used  with  excellent 
results  in  removing  local  fog.  Pour  some 
alcohol  in  a saucer,  draw  a piece  of  clean 
chamois  over  the  end  of  the  forefinger, 
di]j  it  in  the  alcohol,  and  rub  the  spot 
very  gently.  The  silver  is  gradually  re- 
moved and  a]>pears  as  a black  stain  on 
the  chamois.  When  the  chamois  be- 
comes black,  substitute  a clean  place  and 
continue  the  operation  until  the  fog  is 
removed.  As  the  film  softens  under  the 
action  of  the  alcohol,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  tear  or  roughen  the  film. 

Before  attempting  either  general  or 
local  reduction,  it  is  wiser  for  the  novice 
to  exj)eriment  with  a spoiled  plate. 

While  it  is  more  or  less  trouble  to  inten- 
sify or  reduce  a ])late,  it  is  worth  while 
impro\ing  the  printing  qualities  of  a 
negative,  and  it  is  better  to  produce  one 
good  negative  than  twenty  jjoor  ones. 

PLANS,  DIAGRAMS,  ETC.,  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES 

Take  the  cover-glasses  used  for  lan- 
tern slides  and  flow'  with  a matt  varnish 


W.  F.  PAYNE  NIGHT  SCENES 

FIRST  PRIZE 
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C.  M.  WHITNEY 
FIRST  PRIZE 

made  of  gum  sandarac,  20  grains;  gum 
mastic,  20  grains;  methylated  ether,  2 oz.; 
and  benzol,  2^  drachms.  Draw  the  dia- 
gram or  plan  on  this  matt  surface,  using 
a hard  lead  pencil  sharpened  to  a needle 
point,  or  else  a drawing  pen  and  water- 
proof ink.  These  slides  are  found  I'ery 
useful  when  one  is  describing  a building 
in  which  interior  views  are  shown,  as  for 
instance  the  Alhambra,  Siiain,  the  plan 
thrown  on  the  screen  giving  one  an  idea 
of  the  k)cation  of  rooms. 

One  can  use  ground  glass  and  water- 
proof ink,  but  the  ground  glass  is  usually 
too  thick  for  a lantern  slide.  The  ink 
if  used  with  a fine  drawing  jien  will  be 


STREET  SCENES 

found  better  than  the  pencil,  a.s  the  lines 
made  by  the  ink  appear  solid  when  thrown 
on  the  screen,  whereas  the  penciled  lines 
are  more  or  less  broken. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  $ro.oo. 

Second  prize:  \'alue  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Frizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  jihotographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  jihotogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photogra])hic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  jireferreil,  we  will  send  an_\'  artic  le 
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of  a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
)3e  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of 
the  prize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits,  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  prolj- 
ablv  stands  first,  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  limited  to  subscribers  to 
Photo  Era. 

sub;ects  for  competition 

Eebruary.  — “Reflections.”  Closes 
March  31. 

March.  — “Trades.”  Pictures  en- 
tered in  this  comjjetition  should  lie  illus- 
trative of  the  various  employments,  such 
as  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  the  like.  Closes  April  30. 

April.  — “Portraiture.”  Closes  IMay 
31- 

May.  — “Mother  and  Child  Pictures.” 
Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “Garden  Scenes.”  Closes 

July  31- 

awards  — street  scenes 

First  ]irize:  C.  M.  Whitney. 

Second  prize;  Grace  E.  iMounts. 

Thiid  prize:  W.  A.  Rowley. 

Honorable  mention:  L.  S.  Clough, 

Alax  A.  Brunner,  Thomas  Marshall  Bur- 
rell, Harriet  Lyman,  Grace  E.  Mounts, 
Florence  M.  Roberts,  William  G.  Rob- 
erts, Harry  D.  Williar. 

' NIGHT  scenes 

First  prize:  W.  F.  Payne. 

Second  prize:  Alonroe  A.  Smith,  Jr. 

Tliird  ]:)rize:  W.  E.  Morrison. 

Honorable  mention:  Florence  Marie 

Roberts,  J.  L.  Gettinger,  Dr.  Edmund  D. 
]andrier,  A.  Eleanor  Woodside,  James 
A.  Young. 

answers  to  correspondents 

AI.  W.  Wyckoff.  — By  a fixed  focus 
is  meant  that  all  objects  at  a certain 
focus  and  all  distances  beyond  this  focus 
are  ecjually  distinct  or  shar]>.  This  dis- 
tance varies  with  the  focal  length  of  the 


lens  and  the  size  diaphragm  used.  The 
fixed  focus  of  a lens  whose  equivalent 
focus  is  four  inches  and  the  stop  in  use, 
f.  II,  would  be  about  fourteen  feet,  while 
a lens  whose  equivalent  focus  is  six  inches 
and  used  with  the  same  stop  — f . 1 1 — 
would  be  nearly  thirty  feet.  The  smaller 
the  stop  used,  the  shorter  distance  from 
the  lens  would  be  the  fixed  focus. 

Ellen  J.  T.  — To  spot  prints  means 
to  paint  out  the  white  spots  and  to  tone 
down  the  high  lights  on  a print.  Spotting 
colors  to  match  the  different  tones  of 
prints  are  sold  ready  mi.xed.  A set  of 
five  colors  costs  25  cents.  A very  con- 
venient set  of  s]K)tting  colors  comes  on 
celluloid  sheets,  five  different  tones,  rang- 
ing from  black  to  light  reddish  brown. 
'\^hth  these  one  can  mix  any  shade  desired 
for  spotting  quints. 

Clarence  Jewett.  — In  preparing  so- 
lutions for  photograjjhic  use  the  dry  ingre- 
dients are  weighed  and  the  solutions 
measured  in  a graduating  glass.  In 
making  up  a solution  that  called  for  hypo, 
water,. .and  acetic  acid,  you  would  weigh 
the  hvpo  on  the  scales,  and  measure  the 
water  and  acid  in  the  graduating  glass. 
No  wonder  your  hypo  solution  did  not 
work  when  you  measured  the  hypo  in 
your  graduating  glass. 

Carol  Thomas.  — Yes,  you  may  enter 
any  of  the  competitions  in  the  Round 
Robin  Guild,  and  you  do  not  have  to  be 
a subscriber  to  the  magazine.  You  must, 
however,  lie  a memlier  of  the  Guild. 
The  statement  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Photo  Era  that  members  must 
be  subscribers  was  a mistake.  Of  course 
it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
petitor to  be  a subscriber  to  the  magazine. 
He  then  sees  the  magazine  regularly  and 
can  study  the  work  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
men. The  jirice  has  been  reduced,  so 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  while 
the  qualitv  of  the  work  will  remain  the 
same  that  has  distinguished  the  magazine 
in  the  ]jast. 

Bernard  E.  — To  clean  l.iotlles  from 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  or  deposit 
from  ])hotogra])hic  solutions,  take  equal 
parts  of  s])irits  of  salts  and  water.  Fill 
the  bottle  and  let  stand  for  an  hour  or 
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two.  Shake  well,  and  if  the  glass  is  not 
clear,  repeat  the  process.  To  remove 
varnish  from  bottles,  put  the  bottle  in  a 
dish  of  lukewarm  water  and  place  over 
fire  till  water  comes  to  a boil.  This  will 
soften  the  varnish,  and  a cleansing  in 
soap  or  water  will  be  the  only  after  treat- 
ment necessary.  If  bottles  are  too  much 
discolored,  better  throw  them  away  and 
get  fresh  ones.  A good-sized  bottle  costs 
no  more  than  five  cents. 

B.  F.  Lane.. — The  most  ])opular  size 
for  an  all-round  camera  is  the  4x5. 
One  using  both  films  and  plates  should 
be  the  choice.  Film  packs  holding  a 
dozen  films  now  come  with  most  hand 
cameras  where  glass  plates  are  used.  The 
pack  takes  up  only  as  much  room  as  a 
single  plate-holder.  It  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  to  focus  on  a sultject,  as  each 
film  is  jjrotected  from  the  light. 

Gr.vce  D.  L.  — Your  picture  of  the 
stars  was  very  interesting.  Perha])S  I 
should  say  “star-tracks,”  for  that  is  what 
one  amateur  astronomer  calls  them.  Try 
pointing  the  camera  at  the  North  Star 
and  make  the  ex])osure.  ^\.)u  will  find 
that  the  lines  or  tracks  describe  a circle 
with  the  North  Star  for  the  center. 

James  T.  — You  will  find  a heavy 
ferrotype  ])late  an  excellent  support  for 
drving  Yelox  prints.  Lay  the  wet  prints 
face  up  on  the  plate;  set  the  ]>late  in  a 
slanting  position,  so  that  the  water  will 
drain  off,  and  the  jiictures  will  dry  very 
quickly. 

S.  Gluck.  — IMost  dealers  in  cameras 
will  take  an  old  camera  in  exchange  when 
one  is  buying  a new  one  of  the  firm.  By 
corresponding  with  the  camera  e.xchanges, 
\'ou  can  exchange  }'our  okl  camera  for 
certain  photogra])hic  articles  you  may 
require,  such  as  jjlatcs,  plate-holders, 
tripod,  etc. 

Roy  L.,  Jr.  — Yes;  formulas  often  call 
for  distilled  water,  but  its  use  is  not  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  photogra]jhic  solutions. 
If  the  water  is  not  clear,  filter  it  through 
two  thicknesses  of  filtering  ])a])cr,  and 
all  impurities  likely  to  injure  the  solution 
will  be  removed.  Distilled  water  is  tliat 
which  has  been  converted  into  steam,  then 
Ijy  cooling  changed  back  into  liquid. 


I).  O.  — A fifteen  grain  bottle  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  (C.  P.)  costs  50  cents. 
H_\'drochinon  and  eikonogen  cost  each  27 
cents  per  ounce.  Nitrate  of  uranium 
costs  80  cents  ]>er  ounce.  Prices  fluctuate 
in  ])hotographic  materials  as  well  as  in 
everything  else,  but  the  prices  quoted 
above  are  the  present  prices. 

Frank  Davison.  — You  ought  to  find 
a ready  market  for  your  photos  of  out- 
door life  in  the  woods.  Many  magazines 
buy  such  pictures,  and  the  illustrated 
weeklies  also  are  glad  to  get  unusual  pic- 
tures of  wild  game,  birds,  etc.  Many 
papers  hold  weekly  contests,  among  them 
l)eing  the  Buffalo  Express  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  YY  shall  publish  in  an  early 
number  a list  of  ])apers  and  magazines 
offering  photogra]jiuc  contests. 

Genie  Fenton.  — See  the  August 
number  for  1905  for  directions  for  remov- 
ing stains  from  negatives.  The  Guild 
department  has  an  article  on  the  subject, 
and  in  it  you  will  find  a formula  for 
removing  the  yellow  stains  on  your 
negatives. 

Helen  G. — The  Photo  Era  will 
shortly  issue  its  new  circulars  for  the 
year,  and  in  them  will  be  found  a list  of 
sulqects  for  the  t'car’s  competitions. 
Your  work  is  so  good  }'ou  ought  to.be  a 
successful  comjietitor.  We  hojie  for 
many  interesting  pictures  for  the  com- 
]>etition  “Trades,”  beginning  in  March 
and  closing  Ajiril  30. 

Louise  D.  L.  — Sec  answer  to  Genie 
Fenton  on  removing  yellow  stains  from 
negatives. 

IMadison  Philt.ips.  — "Po  reduce  the 
])rolonged  exj)osure  rc(|uired  for  dimly 
lighted  interiors  to  about  1-5  of  the  time 
that  would  l.)e  used  with  a small  dia- 
phragm, the  exposure  should  first  be 
made  with  f.  32  for  five  minutes,  then 
three  minutes  with  f.  i6,  and  finally  two 
minutes  with  f.  8.  Do  not  reverse  the 
method,  d'hc  resulting  pictures  ha\'e  an 
agreeable  softness,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  suificiently  sharji.  'This  method  is  of 
advantage  when  cojiying  j)ictures  on 
coarse-grained  ])a])ers,  as  the  grain  is 
greatly  reduced. 
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A GENERAL  DEVELOPER  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

The  following  formula,  made  up  in 
two  solutions,  is  recommended  to  the 
amateur  as  a most  convenient  general 
developer  for  all-round  purjjoses,  pro- 
ducing excellent  results  on  cither  plates, 
films,  gaslight  or  bromide  ]ia|)ers.  Even 
with  prolonged  develojunent  it  jiroduces 
negatives  entirely  free  from  fog  or  stain. 
It  does  not  stain  the  hands  or  finger  nails, 
and  is  not  poisonous.  It  keeps  indeti- 
nitely,  can  be  used  repeatedly,  and  re- 
mains clear  until  exhausted. 

A 

a ter 14  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (des.)..  .600  grains 

Edinol 120  “ 

B 

^^’ater 14  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate  (des.)  600  grains 

EoR  PLATES  AND  FILMS,  take  I OZ.  of 
A and  i oz.  of  B.  This  may  be  diluted  if 
slower  development  is  desired. 

To  INCREASE  CONTRAST,  take  more  of 
A than  of  B. 

To  INCREASE  SOFTNESS,  take  more  of 
B than  of  A. 

For  gaslight  .and  bromide  papers, 
take  I oz.  of  A and  1 oz.  of  B and  add 
enough  potassium  liromide  (ten  per  cent 
solution)  drop  by  dro]j  to  keep  the  white 
clear. 

Overexposures  can  be  controlled  by 
adding  10  drops  of  acetone  sulphite  (fifty 
per  cent  solution)  to  each  ounce  of  devel- 
oping solution. 

Underexposures.  For  contrasty  sub- 
jects take  I oz.  of  A,  i oz.  of  B,  and  2 oz. 
of  water.  For  subjects  lacking  contrast 
take  2 oz.  of  A and  i oz.  of  B,  without 
adding  water. 

For  stand  development,  take  i oz.  of 
A,  I oz.  of  B,  and  20  oz.  of  water.  The 
temjicrature  of  this  solution  should  not 
exceed  65°  or  70°  F.  When  the  worker 


becomes  familiar  with  the  action  of  the 
developer,  stand  develoiiment  is  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  method  of  developing  un- 
certain exposures,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  professionals  or  amateurs  who 
have  a great  many  negatives  to  develop. 
By  varying  the  amount  of  water  used,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  may  be  regulated 
so  that  develojiment  will  be  completed  in 
any  desired  time.  Negatives  made  in  this 
way  are  sure  to  be  free  from  fog  and  stain, 
and  are  quick,  brilliant  jirinters. 

TO  make  ground  glass 

By  following  the  accompanying  direc- 
tions with  a very  moderate  amount  of 
patience,  one  may  produce  ground  glass 
with  a finer  grain  than  that  which  is  usu- 
ally obtainable.  For  microscopical  work, 
when  making  negatives  for  enlarging,  and 
other  purposes,  this  is  of  considerable 
value.  Obtain  an  ounce  or  so  of  fine 
ground  emery,  and  have  at  hand  four 
clean  empty  jam  jars  or  large  tumblers. 
Fill  the  first  jar  with  water.  Take  a half- 
teaspoonful of  the  emery  jjowder  and  stir 
up  round  and  round  in  the  water.  With- 
draw the  spoon  and  watch  the  water  until 
it  nearly  stojjs  going  round  in  the  vessel. 
At  this  moment  pour  three  quarters  of 
the  water  into  the  ,'econd  jar.  Add  a 
little  water  to  this, stir  up  again,  pour  off 
into  the  third  jar,  and  so  on  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  fourth  jar.  Finally,  empty 
three  quarters  of  the  contents  of  this  into 
a big  ].)ie  dish  or  basin.  Then  repeat  the 
jirocess,  adding  a little  more  emery  ]iow- 
der.  The  object  of  this  stirring  and  jiour- 
ing  off  is  to  sift  or  sort  out  the  smaller 
particles  which  are  suspended  in  the  water, 
while  the  larger  ones  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  are  left  behind.  Then  the  water 
which  is  ])oured  out  of  the  fourth  jar  only 
holds  \ery  fine  piarticles.  The  pie  dish 
or  basin  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until 
the  fine  particles  are  fallen  to  the  bottom, 
when  the  water  is  cleared  away  and  the 
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fine  emery  mud  is  scooped  up  and  put 
into  a small,  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Next 
obtain  a quite  flat  piece  of  wood  or  thick 
slab  of  glass  a little  larger  than  the  piece 
of  glass  that  is  to  be  ground.  Lay  a bit 
of  damp  paper  between  the  glass  and 
wood  to  prevent  slipping,  \\dth  the  point 
of  a knife  take  up  a little  of  the  emery 
mud  and  put  it  on  the  sheet  of  glass. 
Then  with  a glass  paper  weight  with  flat 
bottom,  rub  this  mud  all  over  the  glass, 
using  a firm,  even  pressure  and  moving 
the  grinder  or  muller  in  a continuous  kind 
of  spiral  path.  The  first  minute  or  two 
seems  to  produce  little  or  no  effect,  but 
very  soon  the  glass  will  begin  to  show  the 
effect.  The  emery  mud  will  recpiire  a 
few  drops  of  water  now  and  again  to  keep 
it  to  the  consistence  of  a rather  thick 
cream.  The  work  should  l)e  examined 
from  time  to  time.  To  do  this,  one  must 
wash  off  the  emery  and  dry  the  glass. 
For  when  the  glass  is  wet  the  grinding  is 
all  but  invisible.  The  finer  the  emery 
powder,  the  finer  the  grain,  but  nothing 
is  gained  by  continuing  grinding  when 
once  an  even  grain  has  been  obtained. 

PRINTING-OITT  IN  PLATINUM 

Although  the  finished  platinum  print 
is  conceded  to  be  the  ]>erfection  of 
permanency,  it  is  a well-known  fact  tliat 
before  use  platinum  papermust  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  care.  .-\ge,  and  above 
all,  dampness  have  a marked  deteriorating 
effect,  which  tends  toward  gicdng  weak 
prints,  tinted  whites,  and  often  a mottled 
effect  over  the  entire  surface.  Hy  enclosing 
the  paper  in  hermetically  scaled  tubes 
with  enough  calcium  chloride  to  absorb 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  manu- 
facturers have  practically  overcome  all 
difficulties  on  the  score  of  dampness,  but 
age  is  a more  stifljliorn  foe.  Sir  \A'illiam 
-\bney  has  tested  the  effect  of  printing- 
out  to  the  full  de])th  platinum  ])a])er 
which  had  deteriorated  from  the  effects 
of  age  and  moisture.  This  required 
about  four  times  the  ordinary  exjjosure, 
but  satisfactory  prints  were  secured  in 
both  cases.  After  jirinting  to  the  full 
depth  required,  clear  in  the  usual  bath  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A SNOW  STORM 

Photographing  a snow  storm  is  often 
attempted  with  frequent  failure,  although 
there  are  many  pleasing  prints  in  exist- 
ence to  show  that  a picture  of  this  nature 
may  be  secured  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  The  beginner  thinks  that  the 
worse  the  storm  the  better  his  chances 
of  success,  but  the  very  contrary  is  true, 
a severe  storm  giving  only  a blur  of  in- 
distinctness. A picture  of  this  kind  is 
best  made  when  the  snow  is  falling  slowly 
in  large  flakes,  and  a dark  background  of 
buildings  or  other  objects  serves  to  make 
each  separate  flake  clearly  seen.  By  far 
the  most  common  trouble  is  caused  by 
flakes  of  snow  i)assing  near  the  lens  and 
making  blurred  streaks.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  this  is  to  photograjih  through  an 
open  door,  window,  or  else  set  up  the 
camera  under  an  awning  or  open  shed, 
so  that  the  nearest  flakes  are  at  least  two 
yanls  from  the  lens.  A ra])id  plate  should 
be  used  and  the  exposure  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  time  of  day,  con- 
dition of  atmos])here,  and  the  nature  of 
the  objects  included.  The  lens  should  be 
focuserl  on  some  prominent  object  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  background,  being 
thus  thrown  out  of  focus,  will  add  to  tlie 
effectiveness  of  the  picture  liy  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  indistinctne,ss  caused  by 
the  storm. 

CLEANING  BOTTLES 

The  ease  with  which  a bottle  may  be 
cleaned  largely  dejicnds  upon  our  knowing 
what  has  been  kept  in  the  bottle,  so  that 
we  may  select  a suitable  solvent  or 
detergent.  For  instance,  if  the  bottle  has 
contained  oily  matter,  then  a hot,  strong 
solution  of  kitchen  soda,  or  liquid  am- 
monia, or  caustic  soda  or  potash  will  meet 
the  case.  If  the  bottle  first  contained 
any  of  these  alkalies  — • first  rinse  well 
with  water  and  then  with  a dilute  acid, 
say  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten 
parts  water.  In  the  case  of  iron  solutions 
the  bottle  should  be  cleaned  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriolj.  But  care 
must  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  add 
water  to  this  acid,  as  great  heat  is  evolved 
and  the  bottle  may  be  broken.  Dilute 
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sulphuric  add  should  always  be  pre]>ared 
by  adding  the  acid  very  slowly  (with  much 
stirring,  using  a glass  rod)  to  the  water 
and  not  vice  versa. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  gold,  or  platinum 
deposited  from  old  toning  baths,  first  put  a 
little  strong  nitric  acid  into  the  bottle  and 
turn  it  round  and  round  in  all  directions 
for  a few  minutes.  This  will  dissolve  the 
silver.  The  bottle  may  now  be  emptied; 
then  ].)ut  in  it  equal  parts  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acicls  {aqua  regia).  As  a 
general  glass  cleaner  we  may  mention  the 
following:  in  lo  oz.  hot  water  dissolve 
I oz.  ])Otassium  bichromate.  Wlien  cold, 
add  slowly  i oz.  sulphuric  acid.  This  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  We  sub- 
join a list  of  useful  cleaning  fluids  for 
various  contaminations. 

Resin,  Varnish,  Lac.  — First  try  wood 
alcohol,  and  if  that  fails,  try  a hot,  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Oils,  Fats,  and  Greasy  Solutions.  — 
Any  strong  alkali,  ammonia,  caustic 
potash,  etc. 

Glycerine.  — Plenty  of  hot  water. 

Tinctures.  — Wood  alcohol. 

Spent  Developers. — Strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  followed  by  sand  and  water. 

Chalky  Incrustation  from  Hard  U'atcr. 
— Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
afterwards. 

T nrpcntinc.  — Plot  wood  alcohol,  then 
hot  water. 

Mechanical  detergents,  in  other  words, 
things  which  will  rub  and  scrub  the  inside, 
are  useful.  A teas])Oonful  of  small  shot 
may  be  mentioned  first.  Failing  that, 
a like  cpuintity  of  sand  may  be  used. 
Others  prefer  to  Icreak  up  a few  cinders 
into  small  pieces.  In  all  cases  these 
scrubbers  are  used  with  about  half  a 
bottlcful  of  water  and  ])atient,  vigorous 
shaking. 

WE.\K  PLATINUM  PRINTS 

Weak  ]tlalinum  prints  are  the  result  of 
using  a develojier  wliich  is  too  cold,  damp 
])aper  or  weak  negatives.  If  an  under- 
timed or  thin  negative  is  to  be  yu'intecl 
from,  strength  can  be  gained  by  printing 
under  blue  glass. 


A NEW  STRENCxTHENING  METHOD 
Although  there  have  been  many  im- 
])rovements  in  the  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing negatives,  the  use  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  a blackening  agent  of  one 
kind  or  another  has  been  most  used.  In 
all  the  processes  recpiiring  the  bleaching 
and  redeveloping  of  the  image,  the  pre- 
conceived idea  that  the  addition  of  mer- 
cury, or  any  other  metal,  was  superfluous, 
has  been  comjiletely  abandoned.  Never- 
theless, a well-known  scientist,  Mr. 
W'elborne  Pij)er,  has  discovered  a process 
liy  which  the  image  is  simply  rehalogen- 
ized  without  the  addition  of  any  metal 
and  redeveloped  with  a resulting  intensity 
equal  to  that  olitained  with  mercury. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  process  had 
long  been  employed  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent ])ur])Ose  without  its  strengthening 
action  being  noticed.  The  method  is  as 
follows : — 

Pleach  the  image  in  a solution  pre- 
pared exactly  as  below:  — 

Potassium  bichromate ...  20  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid 10  “ 

Mater 1000  “ 

Leave  the  negative  in  this  solution  till 
it  is  jierfectly  uniform,  with  the  same 
appearance  on  both  sides,  which  will  take 
from  two  to  three  minutes  if  the  solution 
is  fresh.  Wash  until  every  trace  of  bi- 
chromate has  disappeared  and  expose 
for  a moment  to  the  strongest  light  pos- 
sible. Then  redevelo])  with  an  ordinary 
developer  and  wash  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  whole  operation  can  be  done  in  the 
light,  and  the  exjjosure  to  bright  light  is 
only  intended  to  liasten  the  dei'elojiment. 
If  this  exposure  is  carried  too  far  it  would 
jiroduce  spots  in  the  film.  All  the  ordi- 
nary develo]  )ers  seem  to  work  equally  well, 
but  oxalate  of  iron  is  not  recommended. 
The  l)cst,  ])erhaps,  is  amidol,  of  a strength 
of  I ])art  to-  TOO  parts  of  water  and  10  parts 
of  sulphite  of  soda  without  any  bromide. 
It  is  recommended  not  lo  use  liromide  in 
any  case,  but  rather  to  use  a stronger 
and  more  energetic  developer  than  for 
ordinary  ncgati\'cs.  A short  immersion 
in  a hy])o  l>ath  restores  clearness  to  the 
negative.  — A.  Horsley  Hinton  in  Le 
Photogramine. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Second  American  Photographic 
Salon  will  be  exhibited  in  New  York  by 
the  Metropolitan  Camera  Clulj  from  May 
28  to  June  9.  Officers  of  the  club  for 
igo6  are:  President,  \Y  T.  Knox;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Yh  J.  Eurness;  secretary, 
S.  C.  Bullenkamp;  treasurer,  J.  Elunter; 
librarian,  E.  Polasek;  directors,  Curtis 
Bell,  B.  F.  Y'oodburn,  Jr.,  L.  A.  Malkiel, 
Y’.  H.  Zerbe,  D.  Elmei 

On  Friday  evening,  iMarch  9,  the  annual 
auction  sale  of  photographic  goods  will 
be  held  at  the  club  rooms,  100  and  102 
Y’.  loist  Street.  A partial  list  of  articles 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  C.  Bullenkamp, 

Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ x\ssociation  of  Iowa  held  its 
annual  meeting  recently  and  arranged  for 
the  Sixteenth  x\nnual  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Des  JMoines,  and  reports  that  an 
unusually  interest  ing  program  was  planned . 
The  dates  selected  for  the  convention  were 
May  8,  9,  10,  and  ii,  1906. 

Preliminary  to  the  session,  the  com- 
mittee carefully  reviewed  the  past  and 
anticipated  the  future  and  were  gratified 
with  the  progress  shown  to  date,  and  the 
visions  of  future  greatness.  Not  only  is 
the  association  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances financially,  but  the  manifestation 
of  interest  in  the  coming  convention  is 
assurance  that  1906  will  easily  Ije  the 
banner  year  in  the  association.  The  at- 
tendance promises  to  be  large  and  addi- 
tion to  membership  extraordinary.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 
G.  E.  Fahr,  Bonapart,  Iowa. 

.A.N  INVITATION  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGR.A.PHERS 

The  first  important  jjhotograjdnic  event 
of  the  year  will  be  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Profes.sional  Photogra- 
phers’ Society  of  New  York,  in  New  York 
City,  x\pril  5 and  6.  This  organization, 


although  the  youngest  member  of  the 
rajiidly  growing  circle  of  State  associa- 
tions, is  taking  the  lead  in  the  substantial 
movement  toward  a betterment  of  lousi- 
ness conditions  and  in  its  solid  support 
of  the  several  national  measures  for  the 
material  good  of  johotographers. 

Its  list  of  members  contains  many 
famous  names,  and  these  men,  with 
shoulders  to  the  wheels,  are  forwarding 
a movement,  the  influence  of  which  is 
destined  to  be  felt  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  loefore  many  months  have  passed. 

The  economic  conditions  as  they  have 
existed  in  the  professional  photographic 
field  for  many  years,  jjresent  a strange 
contrast  to  like  conditions  in  other  ]iro- 
fessions.  As  compared  with  men  of  ecpia 
merit  and  standing  in  other  professions 
even  those  in  which  the  members  must 
exercise  less  skill  and  learning,  the  ].)ho- 
tographer  is  poorly  ]>aid  and  his  standing 
in  business  and  social  circles,  as  a whole, 
offers  an  unfavorable  comparison. 

To  discuss  these  conditions  many 
prominent  members  of  the  profession 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
in  April.  The  officers  of  the  Photog- 
rajihers’  Association  of  America,  the 
executive  boards  of  all  the  State  organiza- 
tions, and  ]irominent  members  of  the 
photographic  jiress  will  be  urged  to  join 
in  the  discussion. 

From  the  multitude  of  counsel,  this 
much  may  be  expected:  i\  brief  ex- 

pression of  0])inion  from  the  leading 
minds  in  photography;  a nucleus  for 
future  discussion  between  jfliotograjihers 
individually  and  in  ])hotogra])liic  bodies, 
and  a general  ojiening  of  old  sore  S])ots 
that  have  gradually  l)een  jiassed  u].)  and 
forgotten,  yet  whose  influence  affects  the 
health  of  the  business  as  the  hidden  lint 
deadly  cancer  affects  tlic  human  system. 

There  will  be  no  socialistic  twaddle,  no 
revolutionary  sentiment;  simply  a calm, 
dis])assionate  dissection  of  causes  and  the 
wherefore;  an  abandonment  of  the  long- 
cherished  ])rofe.ssional  attitude  which  has 
hitherto  forbade  an  open  discussion  of 
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the  real  conditions  which  confront  the 
photographer. 

In  the  full  belief  that  the  forthcoming 
meeting  will  inaugurate  a new  line  of 
thought  and  that  the  increasing  ]>ower  of 
the  society  will  turn  this  thought  into 
action,  we  invite  photographers  every- 
where to  join  us.  The  list  of  associate 
memliers  from  States  other  tlian  New 
York  is  already  large,  but  there  is  room 
for  many  more.  By  becoming  a member 
and  receiving  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety, you  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
most  progressive  movements  and  will 
place  yourself  beside  the  men  who,  suc- 
cessful themselves,  are  helping  others  to 
succeed. 

Then,  there  is  a practical  advantage  in 
associate  membership  with  our  organiza- 
tion. We  maintain  a Labor  Bureau, 
which,  in  time,  will  be  the  clearijig  house 
for  jdiotographic  labor  for  the  whole 
countrv.  The  privileges  of  the  Bureau 
may  at  any  time  become  of  immense 
value,  and  there  is  no  charge  other  than 
the  three-dollar  membershijj  fee. 

If  you  can  attend  the  annual  meeting, 
April  5 and  6,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  we  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you. 
We  want  the  advice  and  counsel  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  u])building  of 
jjrofessional  photogra])hy.  But  your  in- 
terest must  be  genuine.  There  is  no 
room  in  our  ranks  for  the  weak-kneed 
brethren;  there  are  too  many  at  large  in 
the  Inisiness  to-day. 

The  dues  of  the  society  for  both  active 
and  associate  members  is  $3  a year,  jiay- 
al)le  to  Secretary  Walter  E.  d'albot, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Respectfully, 

Dudley  Hoyt, 

.\lvin  F.  Bradley, 
Joseph  Byron, 
\\'alter  E.  T.albot, 
Don  C.  Scott, 

E'x  ecu  live  Counuillee 
J’rofessiomi'  Pho- 
to i'ni  phers  ’ Soci ety 
oj  N eiv  York. 


what  is  a stltdio  lens? 

Photographers  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  old  types  of  photo- 
gra])hic  lenses,  and  it  has  been  so  long 
since  there  have  been  any  radical  im- 
])rovements  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
]jhotographers  have  settled  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  as  far  as  lenses  go.  Progress  has 
been  made,  however,  in  portrait  lenses, 
and  it  behooves  the  studio  artist  to  look 
into  the  new  things  that  are  being  offered. 

The  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait 
Unar  has  now  been  in  use  in  studios  for 
over  two  years,  and  the  fact  that  sales 
are  increasing  steadily  should  indicate 
that  this  lens  is  a practical  advance  and 
that  it  does  the  work  which  is  claimed  for 
it  in  the  studio. 

Portrait  Unar  combines  the  speed  and 
fine  portrait  qualities  of  the  highest  class 
portrait  lens  with  the  defining  power  of 
the  high-grade  anastigmat.  Owing  to 
the  jieculiar  construction,  it  is  possible  to 
mount  the  systems  of  this  lens  in  such  a 
way  that  by  means  of  a diffusing  mech- 
anism they  can  be  brought  close  together 
or  separated,  producing,  on  the  one  hand, 
depth  of  focus  and  fine  definition  such  as 
is  required  for  groups  and  full  figures,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  the  softness  and  model- 
ing required  for  portraiture  pure  and 
simple.  Neither  of  these  qualities  is 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
Portrait  Unar,  by  means  of  this  diffusing 
system,  covers  the  whole  field  and  is 
supreme  in  each. 

The  photographer  who  has  heretofore 
lieen  obliged  to  have  an  ex]iensive  rapid 
lens  of  large  size  for  his  group  jihoto- 
graphs  now  finds  it  possible  to  .secure  all 
the  results  that  can  be  obtained  with  two 
lenses  and  the  intermediate  sulijects  which 
were  covered  liy  neither,  with  the  Portrait 
Phiar. 

The  Bausch  & Lomb  Ojitical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a very  inter- 
esting catalogue  describing  this  lens, 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  gratis 
on  apjilication. 
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GERTRUDE  KAESEBIER  AT  THE  PHOTO- 
SECESSION 

The  management  of  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion, after  regaling  its  many  friends  and 
admirers  with  a choice  collection  of  bi- 
gum prints  of  the  modern  French  school, 
headed  by  Robert  Demachy,  offered  at 
its  Little  Galleries,  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  during  February,  a repre- 
sentative exhibit  of  the  work  of  Airs. 
Gertrude  Kaesebier  and  Clarence  H. 
Y'hite.  We  recognize  among  the  prints 
of  the  former  artist  many  that  are  familiar 
to  every  worker  by  half-tone  reproduc- 
tion in  the  photographic  magazines  of 
Europe  and  America,  including  — ccla  va 
sajis  dire  — the  Photo  Era.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  excellent  prints,  made  by 
Airs.  Kaesebier  herself,  of  such  well-known 
subjects  as  “The  Alanger,”  “Blessed 
art  Thou  among  ^^’omen,”  “Alother 
and  Child,”  and  others.  Idiev  are  recog- 
nized masterpieces  and,  although  not 
recent  productions,  they  c.xemjilify  the 
artist’s  most  conspicuous  characteristics 
— color,  intrinsic  beauty  and  emotional 
expression,  attributes  that  were  empha- 
sized in  Air.  Cram’s  worthy  ap]>reciation 
of  Airs.  Kaesebier,  which  a])])cared  in  the 
Alay  issue  of  the  Photo  Era,  1900.  The 
new  works  happily  incorporate  all  these 
valuable  traits  and  show  upon  what  solid 
foundation  the  work  of  thiseminent  photo- 
secessionist rests.  A com])arison  be- 
tween the  subjects,  with  which  .Mrs.  Kaese- 
bier first  leaped  into  fame,  and  her  later 
demonstrations,  oliviously  exhibits  a gain 
in  design,  solidity,  rejio.se  ami  feeling, 
although  sensationalism  never  marred  a 
print  of  this  modest,  scrujmlous  and  as- 
siduous worker.  The  work  of  Air.  White 
is  always  interesting,  but,  with  the  advan- 
tages, not  enjoyed  by  Airs.  Kae.sebier,  of 
not  following  jihotograjihy  as  a stead v, 
daily  occupation,  he  does  not  seem  to 
show  the  advance  e.xjiected  of  him.  His 
prints,  to  our  thinking,  do  not  act  as  a 
strong  foil  against  those  of  his  sister- 
artist.  It  is  like  jiutting  on  the  same 
program  with  Johanna  Gadski  an 


instrumentalist  of  good,  average  ability, 
who,  although  an  artist  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  unable  to  fully  satisfy  or 
draw  adecjuate  ajijilause. 

As  we  go  t.0  jiress,  we  learn  that  the 
Photo-Secession  e.xjiects  to  have  ujion  its 
walls,  at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  a collection  and  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural jihotograjihs  by  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  London;  jiortraits  by  David 
Octavius  Hill,  R.  S.  A.,  deceased;  and 
landscajies  and  portraits  by  J.  Craig 
Annan,  Glasgow.  This  exhibition  is  to 
last  from  February  21  to  Alarch  7,  the 
galleries  being  ojjen  from  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.M.  daily,  Sundays  excejited.  Air. 
Annan  contrilnites  eighteen  j)rints  and 
Air.  Evans  thirty.  Air.  Hill  is  reju'e- 
sented  by  nineteen  jirints,  reiiresenting 
the  jrictorial  jjhotograjihic  work  of  that 
famous  Scotch  jiainter  and  j3hotogra|)her. 

AI.vny  amateur  jihotograjihers  who  are 
on  the  lookout  for  ojjportunities  to  make 
their  hol)by  yield  a little  revenue,  will  be 
interested  in  a .small  advertisement  else- 
where in  this  issue  calling  for  j)ictures  of 
children,  illustrating  plays  and  games  or 
child  activities  and  interests  of  any  sort. 
Good  ])ictures  of  huts  and  cam])s,  animals 
and  ]>ets,  infants  creejiing,  and  winter 
sports  for  children  are  desired.  A .set  of 
pictures  of  this  nature  will  be  carefully 
selected  to  illustrate  a most  interesting 
book  soon  to  Ije  issued  by  a well-known 
Boston  ])ublishcr. 

For  ])hotogra])hing  street  scenes  and 
all  other  views  in  which  rapid  movement 
and  animation  are  the  keynote,  no  hand 
camera  has  ever  been  designed  to  sell  at 
.small  cost  which  tills  the  bill  so  abso- 
lutely as  the  3B  Quick  Focus  Kodak, 
which  has  just  been  j)laced  uj)on  the 
market.  'Phe  ability  to  focus  (juickly  and 
accurately  is  the  great  feature  of  this 
instrument,  and  in  addition  it  jios.se.sses 
all  of  the  other  good  rjualities  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  other  kodaks. 
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HARVARD  CAMERA  CLUB 

The  annual  exhiljit  of  the  Harvard 
Camera  Club  was  held  in  the  museum 
room  of  Robinson  Hall,  January  lo  to 
22.  The  total  number  of  prints  was  less 
than  in  former  years,  fjut  the  quality  of 
the  whole  was  higher.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  prints  were  shown  by  si.xteen 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Philip  P.  Sharpless,  a 
former  president  of  the  club,  and  IMr. 
Harold  B.  Warren  acted  as  the  judges. 
Tlie  latter  kindly  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  the  pictures  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  the  rooms  of  the  president  for  refresh- 
ments. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  First, 
for  the  best  group,  to  Dana  F.  Dow,  who 
showed  twenty  simple  but  strong  land- 
sca]3e  compositions,  printed  on  platinum 
paper  of  his  own  manufacture  — an  iron 
]jrinting-out  pap>er  developed  in  a plati- 
num bath;  second,  to  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Sears,  for  twenty-two  of  his  splendid 
landscapes,  most  of  which  are,  perhaps, 
excessively  brilliant;  and  third  (an  inno- 
vation this  year),  to  Talbot  Howe,  a new 
and  very  promising  man.  Honorable 
mentions  for  single  pictures  were  given 
to  E.  H.  Gruelling,  “Venice”;  H.  F.  Kel- 
logg, “On  Lake  Lugano”;  E.  J.  Wendell, 
“In  the  Mountains”;  Clarke  King,  “A 
Narrow  Street  in  Venice”;  and  Albert  H. 
Moore,  “View  across  the  Guaire,  Ven- 
ezuela.” 

The  club  this  year  is  in  a very  pros- 
lierous  condition,  and  every  one  is  working 
hard  to  make  the  Intercollegiate  Exhiliit, 
which  it  is  hoped  this  year  will  lie  three 
or  four  cornered,  the  greatest  success  of 
all.  The  first  view  will  be  in  Cambridge 
early  in  April. 

PHOTO-SECESSION  CALENDAR  OF 
EXHIBITIONS 

Febrltary  21  to  March  7,  British 
E.xhibition  No.  i.  Photograjihs  by  J. 
Craig  Annan,  Glasgow;  Architectural 
Photogra].)hs  by  Frederick  H.  Evans, 
London;  and  a collection  of  jihotographic 


portraits  made  sixty  years  ago  by  D.  O. 
Hill,  R.  S.  A.,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Hill  was 
the  actual  pioneer  of  modern  pictorial 
photography. 

March  9 to  Adarch  24.  Photographs 
by  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  New  York.  The 
exhibition  will  include  the  photographer’s 
experiments  in  color-photography. 

Alarch  26  to  April  3,  “Salon  des 
Refusfe.”  A collection  of  paintings,  by 
American  painters,  that  have  been  refused 
at  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  Na- 
tional Academy,  Carnegie  Institute,  and 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition. 

April  5 to  April  23.  Alultiple  Gum- 
prints  by  German  and  Austrian  Photog- 
raphers. Hans  Watzek  (deceased),  Vi- 
enna; Hugo  Henneberg,  Vienna;  Heinrich 
Kuhn,  Innslmick;  Theodore  and  Oscar 
Hofmeister,  Hamburg. 

April  25  to  end  of  season.  General 
e.xhilfition  of  work  by  members  of  the 
Photo- Secession. 

These  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  public 
daily,  Sunday  excepted,  from  10  a.m.  to 
6 P.M.  A visiting-card  admits. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  construction 
of  Low  shutters  is  that  they  are  designed 
upon  the  balance  principle,  which  recpiires 
that  every  shutter  be  in  perfect  poise  when 
exactly  halfway  open.  In  this  manner 
the  dead  weight  of  the  wings  in  a Low 
shutter  is  entirely  eliminated,  both  in 
ojiening  and  closing.  On  this  account 
the  wings  always  resjiond  instantly  to  the 
first  ])ortion  of  the  liulb  pressure,  requir- 
ing but  a fraction  of  the  power  needed  to 
o])erate  an  ordinary  shutter.  No  other 
shutter  is  so  designed  as  to  take  care  of 
the  dead  weight  or  inertia  of  the  wings  and 
working  parts.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Low  shutters  work  swifter,  smoother,  and 
easier  than  all  others. 

From  the  Champion  Paper  Co.,  Ham 
ikon,  Ohio,  we  have  received  the  second 
numlier  of  Pure  a monthly  maga- 

zine devoted  to  ])a]ier  progress,  and  we 
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feel  justified  in  saying  that  this  firm  has 
set  a standard  of  excellence  which  other 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  emulate 
in  their  trade  journals.  The  cover  design 
of  the  January  issue  is  particularly  at- 
tractive; in  fact,  it  ranks  with  the  finest 
work  in  high-class  magazine  cover  design- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  ideas  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

With  this  issue  of  Photo  Era  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  announces  the 
appearance  of  the  Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue,  a new  product  which  solves  the 
mounting  problem  and  therefore  becomes 
the  greatest  benefit  to  photographers 
which  has  appeared  in  the  photographic 
field  for  some  years  past.  By  this  new 
process  the  thinnest  of  mounting  papers 
may  be  used  without  danger  of  curling. 
Thus  double  and  triple  mounting,  which 
is  productive  of  such  charming  effects, 
may  be  employed  with  the  assurance  that 
all  of  the  underlays  will  lie  perfectly  flat, 
with  the  print  entirely  in  contact.  The 
tissue  is  perfectly  dry  and  not  sticky  to 
handle,  so  that  neatness  in  mounting  is 
assured,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  drying,  as 
is  the  case  with  paste  mounting.  The 
process  is  simplicity  itself,  a hot  flatiron 
being  the  only  apparatus  needed;  the 
price  is  nominal,  and  no  photographer, 
amateur  or  professional,  can  afford  to  be 
without  a supply  of  this  tissue. 

The  Second  American  Photographic 
Salon,  which  was  held  at  the  Carnegie 
Art  Galleries,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  Janu- 
ary 12  to  28  inclusive,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg,  met 
with  great  success. 

The  Salon  aroused  great  interest  among 
the  people,  which  was  shown  by  their 
repeated  visits. 

The  exhibition  was  viewed  by  9683 
persons,  by  actual  count.  In  one  day 
the  attendance  was  2996  persons.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  record  of 
attendance  at  any  photographic  exhibi- 
tion. 


E.  G.  MERRILL 

PRESIDENT,  LENS  AND  BRUSH  CLUB 

On  Monday,  February  5,  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  Lens  and  Brush 
Club  was  held  at  the  new  offices  of  the 
Photo  Era,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
showed  the  organization  to  lie  in  a good 
social  and  financial  condition.  The  an- 
nual election  of  officers  was  held,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  E.  G.  Merrill,  of 
Salem,  for  president;  James  Stuart  Com])- 
ton,  vice-president;  E.  J.  Dunham,  sec- 
retary; and  John  Searle,  of  Everett, 
treasurer.  The  plans  for  the  ensuing 
year  include  a series  of  lectures  liy  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  a public  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  club. 

ETCHOGRAPH  PLATES 

W.  ]ay  Little  has  invented  an  etching 
plate  for  photographers.  The  etching 
reproduced  in  this  number,  “ Boatmen  of 
Barcelona,”  was  etched  by  Mr.  Little  on 
an  etchograph  plate,  and  was  done  by 
placing  the  plate  over  a ]ihotograph  of  the 
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ETCHOGRAPH  BY  W.  JAY  LITTLE 

From  a Photograph  of  the  Painting  BOATMEN  OF  BARCELONA 


painting,  and  shows  how  any  one  can 
make  an  etching.  The  etchograph  plate 
was  patented  Jan.  17,  1905,  and  covers 
the  idea  of  a transparent  non-actinic  etch- 
ing ground  on  a transparent  base.  So  it 
can  lie  readily  seen  that  any  one  without 
a knowledge  of  drawing,  perspective,  or 
composition,  can  etch  a plate  by  simply 
placing  the  plate  over  any  subject  and 
tracing  with  a needle,  and  then  printing 
from  the  plate  in  any  light  and  on  any 
photograph  paper  as  with  any  negative. 
The  thin  jilate.  No.  3,  is  made  especially 
for  portrait  photography,  and  can  be 
placed  over  the  negative  and  printed 
together;  the  thickness  of  the  celluloid 
etchograyih  plate  softens  the  hard  lines  of 
the  subject,  besides  giving  a tone  to  the 
whole  photograph  by  the  beautiful  stipple 
effect  of  the  non-actinic  etching  ground ; 
or  the  ground  can  be  scrajied  off  in  places 
in  the  background,  a tree  or  landscape 
can  be  drawn,  and  the  plate  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  which  is  a decided 
advantage  over  painting  a background 
on  the  negative. 

We  h ave,  during  the  past  year,  re- 
ceived a number  of  letters  from  our  sub- 
scribers congratulating  us  ujion  the  covers 
used  for  Photo  Era,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  design,  but  also  as  regards  the 
pa]ier.  We  arc  glad  that  the  covers  have 
been  pleasing,  as  in  the  selection  of  them 
it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  use  such 
papers  as  would  not  only  fulfd  their  duties 


satisfactorily  for  cover  purposes,  but  be 
suggestive  from  the  photographic  stand- 
point as  well.  It  also  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  Mittineague  Paper  Company,  of 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  who  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  various  papers  used,  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  to  give  in  their 
advertisement  each  month  complete  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cover  used, 
and  to  supply  sample  books  showing  the 
various  lines  to  all  who  desire  them. 

We  would  like  at  this  time  to  call 
particular  attention  to  this  and  last 
month’s  covers,  which  show  two  colors, 
brown  and  buff  respectively,  crash  finish, 
of  the  Old  Stratford  Parchment  Covers, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  secured 
a sample  book  showing  the  complete  line 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  these  covers  for 
mounting  and  folder  purposes.  It  is  a 
line  that  has  no  duplicate  on  the  market, 
which  fact,  together  with  its  other  essen- 
tial cjualiiications,  offers  opportunities  for 
work  of  individual  character. 

The  new  store  of  Percival  Carmichael, 
13I  Hromfield  Street,  Boston,  continues  to 
attract  attention  as  a center  for  photo- 
grajihic  su]iplies.  The  stock  of  plates, 
])a])cr,  cameras,  and  lenses  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  complete  in  the  city.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every 
ama'  cur  and  professional  to  visit  this  store, 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  and  cour- 
teous treatment. 
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API'LE  BLOSSOMS 


THE  PROVIDENCE,  R.  E,  PORTFOLIO  OF  PRINTS 

TIIOilAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS 

IN  all  the  arts  there  are  certain  conventions  that  are  generally  accepted 
for  success.  For  instance,  in  music  there  are  the  scales,  chords  and 
harmonies  which,  if  they  are  wanting,  turn  tlie  composition  into  discord 
and  noise.  So  also  in  ]>ainting,  if  the  conventions  are  wanting,  the  paint- 
ing falls  down.  Photography  and  jiainling  have  much  in  commmi,  since  both 
turn  to  the  same  source  — Nature  — for  inspiration  and  material.  To  pro- 
duce pictures,  whether  jiaintings  or  photogra])hs,  which  shall  be  artistic,  both  have 
to  face  the  same  difficulties.  Roth  follow  the  same  rules  in  composition,  and  the 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  both  ])ortray  the  grandeur  and  beautyof  Nature, 
and  both  are  de])endent  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  artist  for  success. 
Sir  Wm.  R.  Richmond,  R.  A.,  says  that  “Photography  has  been,  no  doubt,  a 
medium  of  instruction  and  benefit  to  jiainters  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Phoiog- 
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raphy  reproduces  everything,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  But  for  those  who 
know  how  to  choose,  what  to  take  and  what  to  reject,  light  is  an  admirable  master; 
for  others  it  may  prove  a stumbling-block.”  These  words  of  the  distinguished 
Academician  who  speaks  of  art  as  a painter,  from  the  purely  pictorial  and  decora- 
tive side,  are  full  of  encouragement  for  the  photographer.  They  emphasize  anew 
for  us  the  necessity  of  acquiring  an  artistic  education  for  success  in  picture 
making.  A glance  at  any  of  the  representative  work  of  our  photographic  ex- 
hibitions to-day  will  soon  convince  us  that  what  is  most  needed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  photography  is  a more  artistic  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
Many  prints  which  are  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  photographer’s  standpoint 
are  frequently  marred  for  want  of  a little  judgment  and  taste  in  balance  or  com- 
j)osition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  frequently  be  found  excellent  speci- 
mens that  bear  abundant  witness  to  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  workers.  By 
careful  selection,  feeling  and  judicious  treatment,  out  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
commonplace  materials  has  come  a landscape  that  is  delightfully  beautiful  or 
a marine  or  genre  study  that  almost  unconsciously  transports  us  into  the  realms  of 
art.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  portfolio  of  prints  which, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Camera  Club,  have  been 
submitted  to  us  this  month  for  reproduction  and  criticism.  The  honored  tradi- 
tions of  this  highly  esteemed  camera  club,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England,  arc  being  well  ujdield  by  this  group  of  younger  workers,  who  are  earn- 
estly striving  to  infuse  an  artistic  spirit  into  their  pictures.  There  is  much  of 
the  quaint  beauty  and  charm  of  little  Rhody  in  the  landscapes  and  marine 
studies  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Alon-ill  — and  something  of  the  great  mystery 
of  the  woods  and  rivers  and  the  weirdness  and  grandeur  of  the  sea.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  have  learned  from  Nature  some  of  her  secrets  and  that  they 
have  tried  to  reproduce  in  these  ])ictures  sometliing  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
felt.  It  is  often  said  that  to  try  for  clouds  and  landscapes  on  the  same  plate  is 
undesirable,  as  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  both  compose  well;  and,  even 
if  they  do,  the  landsca]:)e  portion  must  be  sacrificed  somewhat  in  retaining  the 
clouds  in  development.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  only  criticism  we  would  offer  to 
improve  these  points. 

E\-cn  the  most  jjrosaic,  matter-of-fact  person  however  must  experience  a 
thrill  of  delight  in  beholding  the  beautiful  “Alother  and  Child”  pictui'e  by 
Mary  G.  Huntsman.  The  mystery  of  motherhood  has  been  a favorite  sub- 
ject with  artists  and  sculptors  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  early  and  later 
Italian  masters  of  the  Okl  World  have  been  immortalized  in  history  through 
their  pictures  of  the  Madonnas.  It  has  remained  for  Miss  Huntsman  to  give 
us  through  photograj)hy  a conception  of  the  iMadonna  of  the  New  World  that 
is  remarkal)ly  beautiful,  to  say  the  least.  The  sweet  modesty  of  the  mother 
lost  in  contem])lation  and  the  charming  innocence  of  the  child  find  a beautiful 
setting  in  the  mystical  radiance  that  seems  to  envelop  them  both.  All  the 
dignity  and  charm,  all  the  sweetness  and  light  of  motherhood  are  here  em- 
bodied in  this  picture.  The  draiiing  of  the  figures  is  good  and  the  lighting  is 
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excellent,  but  the  most  impressive  feature  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a picture  and 
not  a photograph.  It  is  not  so  much  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  model,  as 
it  is  an  attempt  to  realize  an  ideal;  and  this  motif  when  rightly  expressed 
always  lifts  photography  to  the  level  of  a fine  art.  The  full  length  portrait  of 
a little  boy,  by  Geo.  H.  Paine,  is  another  of  those  cases  where  the  artist  is 
indebted  to  the  happy  choice  of  a model  for  the  success  of  his  picture.  The 
easy,  graceful  pose  of  the  boy.  the  curly  hair,  the  mass  of  dark  in  the  head  and 
hands  contrasted  with  the  light  of  the  figure,  the  delicate  lighting  and  shading 
of  the  face,  make  up  a delightful  picture  as  a whole.  While  the  half  tone 
reproduces  some  of  the  beauty  of  the  original,  one  can  imagine  what  an  ex- 
quisite mezzo-tint  or  photogravure  plate  this  would  make  in  the  hands  of  a 
first-class  engraver.  It  is  in  figure  studies  especially  that  one  can  exercise 
selection  and  show  more  originality  and  invention  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
form  of  photography.  All  the  resources  of  his  art  can  be  employed  by  the 
photographer  to  produce  effects  in  portraiture,  provided  always  he  is  guided  by 
taste  and  refinement  of  feeling  throughout  every  stage  of  the  process.  The 
charming  firelight  study  entitled  “Bed-time,”  by  Helen  W.  Cooke,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  group.  It  was  apparently  obtained  by 
placing  the  young  models  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  open  fire-place  and 
by  working  very  nearly  against  the  light.  It  is  evident  that  exposure  was 
made  for  the  shadows,  in  this  case,  as  they  are  really  much  deeper  by  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  high  lights  than  a momentary  reflection  would  give.  There 
is  also  a softness  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  picture  that  is  very  pleasing,  in- 
dicating that  the  exposure  was  not  overdone  in  the  shadows.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  grace  and  beauty  and  breadth  in  the  treatment  that  is  very  satisfying. 
The  original  print  of  Sourdnahunk  Falls,  Me.,  by  H.  J.  Reynolds  is  like  a 
beautiful  steel  plate.  The  texture  is  good  and  the  quality  excellent;  while  the 
brilliant  shifting  lights  and  the  dark  masses  of  purple  shadow  on  the  waters 
are  specially  well  rendered.  One  can  feel  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  place  and 
almost  hear  the  breaking  of  the  silvery  waves  as  they  splash  over  the  rocks.  Last 
but  not  least,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  a faithful  worker  in  J.  Eliot  Davison, 
whose  charming  picture  “A  Bit  of  Sunlight”  shows  that  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  old-time  pictorial  sense.  The  subtle  harmonies  of  Nature  still  appeal  to 
him.  The  pine  wood,  with  its  path  and  stately  aisle,  the  sunlight  sifting 
through  the  tree  and  scattering  itself  over  the  thick  carpet  of  pine  needles  that 
seem  to  fill  the  air  with  a sweet  resinous  odor,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the 
poet  Bryant’s  “Forest  Hymn,” 

“ The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  sane  and  healthy  trend  of  photography  in  this  group 
of  workers.  There  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  mannerisms  of  the  painter’s 
craft  by  fuzziness  and  blurred  outlines,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  less 
judicious  workers  to  imitate  the  impressionist  school  of  painting.  No  doubt 
these  workers  realize  that  to  produce  an  impressionist  picture  successfully  re- 
quires the  greatest  efforts  of  the  most  highly  trained  artist.  The  dominant 
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note  in  all  this  work,  however,  is  a love  of  nature  and  art.  Their  art  is  an 
expression  through  their  pictures,  of  a feeling  or  symjiathy  for  what  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature  and  this  sensitiveness  is  after  all,  the  chief  aid  to  the 
production  of  fine  creative  ])ictorial  work  in  photography.  It  is  already 
possessed  in  some  measure  by  cultivated  ])co])le  generally,  liecause  it  is  largely 
intuitive.  Yet,  this  taste  can  undoubtedly  Ijc  greatly  improved  in  many  of 
us  by  the  constant  study  of  the  Old  Masters  and  of  nature.  By  comparing 
our  photographs  with  the  originals  or  rejiroductions  of  such  fine  paintings  as 
they  most  closely  resemble,  we  will  soon  discover  their  defects  and  weak  points. 
-Another  way  to  strengthen  this  feeling  or  appreciation  for  beauty  is  the  study 
of  good  poetry,  ddrere  is  a close  kinshiji  between  the  poetic  and  pictorial 
arts.  The  poet,  the  painter,  anrl  the  artist  photographer  e.xpress  the  same  thought 
in  different  ways  and  through  different  mediums,  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same 
in  the  final  analysis,  namely:  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
Photography  is  making  great  strirles  in  the  direction  of  jiictorial  and  decorative 
art  and  that  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Camera  Club  is  contributing  its  share  to  the 
great  work,  no  one  will  question  who  views  these  pictures  with  unprejudiced 
eyes. 
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A PRACTICAL  CHEMICAL  NOTION 


AUSTIN  K.  HANKS 

The  stripping  or  transferring  of  the  film  of  a negative  from  a broken 
sheet  of  glass  is,  perhaps,  a process  that  is  not  often  done  or  often 
needed  to  be  done;  but  when  it  is  needed,  it  is  so  very  necessary 
that  the  operation  be  successful,  that  the  writer  believes  a practical 
and  trustworthy  description  of  the  process  would  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
the  readers  of  the  Photo- Era. 

A few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  visiting  a friend  who  has  a 
large  estate  in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  While  there  I secured  a series  of  twenty- 
one  5 X 7 negatives,  a part  of  this  series  being  a panorama  made  with  five  5 x 7’s, 
a most  beautiful  view,  and  from  the  top  of  a mountain.  It  was  equally  my 
misfortune  that  one  of  the  negatives  of  the  panorama  should  get  cracked  in 
transportation.  The  crack  was  across  the  center  from  end  to  end,  and  ren- 
dered the  plate  practically  non-printable.  I wished  to  use  the  series  for  pub- 
lication purposes  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  duplicate  the  work,  the  Penn- 
sylvania town  being  over  two  hundred  miles  from  my  home,  I was  truly  what 
you  would  call  “in  a hole.” 

The  transferring  of  a negative  was  a new  experience  to  me,  but  I deter- 
mined to  experiment  to  the  limit  of  my  ability,  as  I wished  that  particular  nega- 
tive on  a whole  sheet  of  glass,  if  it  was  a possible  thing  to  get  it  there.  I fished 
up  two  formulas  that  appealed  most  to  my  fancy,  after  going  through  a mod- 
erately complete  library  of  photographic  books.  I found  that  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  methylated  spirits  were  the  necessary  chemicals.  These  I procured,  and 
the  experiment,  a very  interesting  one  I assure  you,  was  begun,  but  upon  some 
old  negatives  that  were  worthless.  After  three  fairly  successful  attempts,  I 
decided  to  try  the  particular  negative  in  question,  and  now  give  in  detail  the 
routine  of  the  process. 

Two  8 X 10  hard  rubber  trays  are  used.  In  one  is  placed  about  a pint 
of  the  best  grade  of  wood  alcohol;  in  the  other  the  following  solution:  — 


Wood  alcohol  (methylated  spirits) 3 ounces. 

Distilled  water 6 “ 

Hydrofluoric  acid 65  drops. 


'This  formed  the  stripping  solution. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  three  pieces  of  5x7  glass  (the  size  of  the 
negative  to  be  stri])]jed).  Two  of  these  (I  will  call  A and  B)  are  moderately 
well  cleaned.  The  third  is  very  well  cleaned  (this  I will  call  C),  and  is  the 
])iece  used  to  ])ermanently  transfer  the  film  to. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a ])iece  of  white  silk  thread,  stretched  on  a small 
stick  of  wood  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  to  pass  gently  between  the  film  and 
the  glass. 
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A piece  of  line  equality  of  bond  writing  paper,  5^2-  x 7J"  (for  a 5 x 7 plate), 
is  placed  in  the  tray  of  pure  alcohol. 


The  negative  to  be  transferred  has  a line  cut  in  it  with  a sharp  knife,  about 
I inch  from  each  edge;  and,  placing  sheet  of  glass  A under  it,  both  are  placed 
in  the  stripping  solution,  and  gently  rocked.  In  three  or  four  minutes’  time 
the  little  g-inch  strips  may  be  removed,  after  which  the  silk  thread  is  carefully 
passed  between  the  film  and  glass,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  entirely  separated. 
The  loose  film  is  now  adjusted  in  the  center  of  the  glass  under  it,  the  sheet  of 
writing  paper  removed  from  the  tray  of  alcohol  and  gently  rubbed  in  contact 
on  top  of  film.  Glass  B is  then  placed  on  top  of  this,  and  the  whole  removed 
from  the  tray  containing  the  transferring  solution,  and  placed,  turning  same 
upside  down,  on  a clean  cloth  on  your  lap.  Glass  A,  which  was  placed  as  a 
support  for  the  broken  negative,  is  now  removed;  then  the  pieces  of  glass  of 
the  broken  negative  are  removed,  leaving  the  film  clear.  Sheet  of  glass  C is 
now  placed  on  the  film;  the  whole  is  then  turned  over,  bringing  same  right  side 
up.  Sheet  B is  now  removed;  then  the  film  with  paper  or  upper  surface  is 
gently  rubbed  in  contact  with  glass  C,  using  a piece  of  absorbent  cotton  dipped 
in  the  plain  alcohol;  after  this,  the  sheet  of  writing  paper  itself  is  removed, 
and  the  operation  completed,  the  transferred  negative  being  set  aside  in  a level 
position  in  a place  free  from  dust,  to  dry.  It  may  be  well  to  note,  as  a closing 
remark,  that  the  film  of  the  broken  negative  must  be  whole.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary. 


GLYCERINE  METHODS  IN  PLATINUM  PRINTING 

E.  T.  HOLDING 

The  most  fascinating  branch  of  platinotype  printing  is  undoubtedly 
that  in  which,  with  the  use  of  glyceidne,  the  worker  is  enabled  to  in- 
troduce such  changes  and  modifications  into  his  print  that  it  shall 
represent  what  he  intended,  rather  than  merely  what  the  lens  recorded. 
It  has  been  found  that  a developer  to  which  glycerine  has  been  added 
acts  much  more  slowly  upon  the  paper  than  in  its  normal  state.  In  other  words, 
the  glycerine  protects  the  image  from  the  developer.  The  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  glycerine,  the  slower  the  development.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a print, 
one  portion  of  which  we  wish  to  develop  more  completely  than  another,  the 
])art  to  be  retarded  should  be  developed  with  a glycerine-diluted  developer, 
tlie  normal  developer  being  used  on  the  other  part.  In  the  application  of  this 
principle  lies  boundless  scojie  for  artistic,  or  at  any  rate  individualistic,  intcr- 
]jretation  of  the  subject  depicted,  and  it  may  be  utilized  in  the  following  ways:  — 
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(a)  For  the  slow  development  of  over-timed  prints,  in  preference  to  using 

a weak  developer. 

(b)  For  retarding  those  portions  of  the  picture  that  Avould  otherwise  develop 

too  strongly. 

(c)  For  retarding  portions  of  the  picture  with  a view  to  emphasizing  other 

parts. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  vignetting. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  comj)letely  oljiliterating  portions  of  the  print. 


In  the  hands  of  a master,  then,  an  undeveloped  platinotype  print  may 
become  almost  as  complete  an  expression  of  his  ideas  as  though  he  had  Ihmself 
wholly  created  it.  Fmphasizing  here,  retarding  there,  ami  in  places  entirely 
obliterating,  he  works  with  almost  as  free  a hanrl  as  does  a creative  artist.  So 
much,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  worker's  individuality,  his  appreciation  of 
the  po.ssibilities  of  the  subject  printed  and  upon  his  manipulative  capacity, 
that  more  failures  than  successes  may  be  ex|)ccted  with  this  branch  of  the  work. 
Xo  instruction  can  be  given  in  it,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest  the  sim- 
plest methods  of  procedure,  leaving  each  individual  worker  to  face  alone  the 
artistic  problems  involved,  and  work  out  his  own  conception  or  interpretation 
of  the  particular  subject  he  may  have  in  hanrl. 
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NEEDLEHOLE  LAXDSC.VPE 


•ALBERT  E,  MORSE  .AXD  GEORGE  H.  IWIXE 


GEORGK  H.  PAINE  THE  BREAKERS,  NEWPORT 


REYNOLDS  SOURDNAIll  NK  1 Al.l.S,  MAIM: 


HELEN  VV.  COOKE  BEDTIME 


Regarding  point  (a):  Add  i oz.  of  glycerine  to  4 oz.  developer.  This  will 
be  suflicient  to  retard  the  development  of  an  over-timed  print.  Pass  the  devel- 
oper over  the  face  of  the  print  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool,  or  with  a broad  flat 
brush,  taking  care  that  it  is  evenly  laid  on  and  that  it  gets  into  the  pores  of  the 
paper.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  the  print  face  up  on  a piece  of 
glass,  or  on  a board  covered  with  American  oil-cloth.  A few  drops  of  glycerine 
under  the  print  will  keep  it  flat,  and  prevent  it  sliding  about  as  the  developer 
is  applied.  As  soon  as  the  desired  tone  is  reached,  place  the  print  in  the  clear- 
ing l^ath,  wiping  it  carefully  over  while  in  the  bath  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool; 
otherwise  the  development  may  continue  under  the  glycerine  until  the  acid 
bath  has  dissolved  the  glycerine  and  got  to  the  print. 

Points  (b)  and  (c) : Coat  the  portions  to  be  retarded  with  the  above  gly- 

cerined  developer,  and  immerse  in  the  normal  developing  bath.  If  the  retarded 
parts  do  not  come  up  quickly  enough,  brush  them  over  while  in  the  bath.  This 
will  remove  some  of  the  glycerine,  and  allow  the  normal  developer  to  get  to 
work.  If  the  retarded  parts  are  not  sufficiently  retarded,  remove  the  print 
from  tlic  Ijath,  Ijlot  it  carefully  with  the  blotting  paper  specially  prepared  for 
];)hotographic  use,  coat  the  ]>arts  with  pure  glycerine,  and  place  again  in  the 
bath. 

Point  (<l):  For  vignetting,  run  a few  dro|)s  of  pure  glycerine  on  the  face 

of  the  print,  s]jreading  it  with  a clean  Hat  brush  evenly  over  the  entire  face  of 
the  print.  .Vfter  waiting  a few  minutes  to  let  this  soak  well  in,  blot  off  any 
supeiiluous  glvccrine.  Now  brush  the  glvcerine  developer  over  the  portions 
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to  be  developed.  Should  the  development  proceed  too  slowly,  use  a stronger 
developer  with  less  glycerine  in  it.  Proceed  until  the  full  tone  desired  is  ob- 
tained before  placing  in  the  clearing  bath.  Use  cotton  wool  as  above  to  remove 
the  glycerine.  The  portions  of  the  print  protected  by  pure  glycerine,  and  not 
reached  by  developer,  will  disappear  in  the  clearing  bath,  leaving  pure  white 
paper. 

Point  (e)  ■ A much  wider  subject  than  vignetting.  Much  depends  on 
the  character  of  result  desired.  Those  portions  to  be  retained  in  the  print  may 
be  developed  either  with  the  brush  charged  with  the  normal  developer  or  with 
the  glycerine-diluted  developer.  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  coat  the 
paper  first  with  glycerine.  After  the  foregoing  notes  this  must  be  left  to  the 
worker’s  discretion,  everything  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  result 
aimed  at. 

Development  should  be  carried  on  in  plenty  of  light  of  a safe  kind.  This 
may  be  gas  or  lamp  light.  If  daylight  be  used,  the  entire  window  should  lie 
covered  by  an  orange  paper  screen  in  a light  wooden  frame  htling  (he  window 
frame,  and  held  by  turn-buttons  at  each  side.  The  more  glycerine  in  the 
mixture,  the  slower  the  developer  acts.  Therefore,  some  judgment  as  to  rate 
of  action  must  be  exercised.  One  should  bear  in  mind  tire  simile  of  a race  in 
which  the  slower  runners  are  started  at  such  intervals  tlrat  all  may  arrive  at 
the  goal  post  together.  After  development  the  print  is  cleared  in  the  usual 
way,  but  as  the  pores  of  the  pa])cr  are  saturated  with  glycerine,  a little  extra 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  clearing  Iraths  to  do  their  work.- — The  F radical 
Phologra pher,  No.  6. 
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HISTORIC  BOSTON  AS  SEEN  BY  PAUL  REVERE 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  I). 

AS  years  pass  on,  tire  patriotic  American  appreciates  with  increasing 
force  the  results  of  the  valor  and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  welcome  Patriots’ 
Day,  in  order  that  we  may  give  a specially  earnest  thought  to  the 
deeds  of  those  brave  men.  Among  the  group  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Res  o- 
lution none  stands  out  more  consjiicuously  than  he,  who  is  known  to  history  as 
the  Messenger  of  the  Revolution  — Paul  Revere.  He  who  visits  the  historic 
North  End  on  Patriots’  Day,  April  the  Nineteenth,  cannot  contemislate  without 
a feeling  of  jiridc  the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Stripped  of  their  modern  ensironments,  these  jiroducts  of  the 
camera  may  assist  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  scenes  of  bs'-gone  days 
that  appeal  to  our  sense  of  patriotism.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers,  we  will  picture  Paul  Revere  on  a walk  from  his  home  in 
North  Square  to  his  atelier  in  Watertown.  The  time  selected  for  this  diver- 
sion of  our  usually  industrious  friend  is  April  19,  a year  after  the  liattle 
of  Concord,  which  anni\-ersary  was  doubtless  obserwd  even  liefore  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies  had  been  actually  won.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  in 
those  trving  days  for  true  patriots  to  accumulate  riches,  and,  while  Dame  Fortune 
smiled  upon  many  of  lier  sons,  especially  after  the  British  had  evacuated  Boston, 
Paul  Revere  had  an  uji-hill  struggle  to  maintain  successfullv  himself  and  his  grow- 
ing family;  but  by  1770  he  had  prospered  sufhciently  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
a home,  which  was  located  in  North  Square  (No.  i).  The  structure  was  nearly 
a century  old  when  Revere  moved  into  it.  It  is  still  standing  in  a fair  condition 
of  preservation,  one  of  the  now  very  rare  tyjies  of  seventeenth  century  domestic 
architecture,  in  which  the  second  story  ])rojects  over  the  wall  line  of  the  first. 
Leaving  his  home.  Revere  directed  his  footsteps  towards  Clark  Square,  facing 
which  had  stood,  until  pulled  down  by  the  British  soldiers  for  fuel  in  the  winter 
of  i775-’76,  the  old  North  Church,  also  known  as  Second  Church.  From 
the  site  of  the  Old  North,  which  he  had  watched  being  demolished.  Revere 
continued  along  North  Street  (later  the  northern  extremity  of  Hanover  Street) 
hardly  noticing  the  humble,  wooden  structure  at  his  right  (No.  2)  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  had  been  built  by  one  of  the  Winthro])s  and  had  seen  the  great 
Bo.ston  fire,  just  one  hundred  years  before  — until  he  came  to  a large  three- 
story  brick  structure  (No.  3)  occupieel  bv  (Mistress  Tremere,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed greetings.  Retracing  his  stejis,  he  turned  abriqitlv  to  the  right,  into 
Charter  Street.  On  the  ojjjjosite  sirle  of  the  street  his  eye  rested  for  a few 
moments  c>n  a dwelling  which,  about  two  years  later  and  near  the  close  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  he  secured  by  ])urchase.  In  this  house  he  afterwards  lived 
and  died,  the  latter  event  occurring  in  1818.  .\  little  distance  farther  he  came 

to  Foster’s  Lane  (later  Foster  Street),  on  the  .south-eastern  corner  of  which 
stood,  until  demolished  in  1886,  a plain  three-story  brick  dwelling  (No.  4) 
celebrated  from  the  fact,  that  within  its  solid  walls  the  Charter  of  the  Mas.sa- 


chusetts  Bay  Colony  was  hidden  during  the  troublous  time  of  1664.  He  now 
turned  into  Foster’s  Lane,  in  the  lower  end  and  east  side  of  which  he  established, 
sixteen  years  later,  a cannon  and  bell  foundry,  the  business  of  the  same  being 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Paul  Revere  and  Son.  Returning  to  Charter 
Street  he  soon  arrived  at  the  base  of  Copp’s  Hill  Burying- Ground  (No.  5)  which, 
at  that  period  of  its  career,  bore  an  aspeet  far  different  from  what  it  did  before  the 
British  soldiery  had  degraded  its  consecrated  grounds.  Strolling  among  the  tombs 
of  Boston’s  illustrious  dead,  Re\’ere  could  hardly  restrain  his  indignation,  as  he 
observed  the  numerous  acts  of  vandalism,  committed  by  King  George’s  soldiers. 
Many  of  the  upright  gravestones  had  been  splintered  by  target  practice.  Moving 
towards  the  Hill  Street  (Hull  Street)  side  of  the  cemetery.  Revere  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  where  he  noticed  the  remains  of  the  work,  erected  by  the 
British,  from  which  they  bombarded  the  patriots  on  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775 
— the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution — and  set  fire  to  Charlestown.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  how  here  stood  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton,  witnessing  the  struggle 
on  Bunker  Hill  and  directing  the  fire  of  the  batterv.  Clinton,  seeing  the  ranks 
of  the  British  decimated  by  the  accurate  fire  from  the  American  redoubt,  hurried 
to  the  water’s  edge,  jumped  into  a boat  and  crossed  over  to  the  aid  of  General 
Howe,  who  was  nearly  ci'azcd  by  the  loss  of  his  veterans.  An  explosion, 
followed  by  merry  shouts  from  juvenile  throats,  roused  our  patriot  from  his 
revery  and  through  the  gate  he  passed  into  Hill  Street.  Directly  opposite 
was  the  modest  home  of  Erlmund  Hartt  (No.  6),  owner  of  the  shipyard  bearing 
his  name  and  which  will  be  forever  famous  in  our  annals  as  the  place  where  the 
Pride  of  the  American  Navy,  the  frigate  “Constitution”  or  “Old  Ironsides,”  was 
built.  Continuing  down  the  hill  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  he  passed  the 
Galloupe  House  (No.  7)  which,  on  the  famous  Seventeenth  of  June,  had  served  as 
headquarters  for  General  Gage.  Revere  now  stood  in  front  of  Christ  Church 
(No.  8).  Glancing  upward  he  beheld  the  spire,  from  which,  just  one  year 
before,  signal-lights  had  Hashed  a message  to  him,  as  he  stood  waiting  on  the 
Charlestown  shore,  ready  to  dash  on  horseback  to  Lexington.  Being  a devout 
man.  Revere  entered  the  sacred  edifice  (No.  9)  where  he  remained  a short 
time.  Emerging,  he  crossed  to  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Sheafe  Streets  (Nos.  10 
and  25),  the  residence  of  his  friend  Robert  Newman,  the  sexton  of  Christ  Church. 
Tliat  worthy  patriot  was  within  and  the  two  chatted  together  in  the  manner 
of  intimate  friends.  PerhajJS  the  fact  that  both  were  freemasons  accounted  for 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  each  other.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  exploit  of  the  brave  sexton  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  officers  quartered  in  his  Irouse,  stealing  out  of  a rear- 
window  and  successfully  suspending  the  signal-lanterns  in  the  steeple  of  Christ 
Church  on  the  night  of  April  18,  the  year  before.  By-and-by  the  two  sallied 
forth  and  with  true  patriotic  instinct  sauntered  by  the  way  of  Sheafe  and  Snow 
Hill  Streets  into  Prince  Street.  Here  they  paused  a few  moments  before  a solid 
two  and  a half  wooden  structure  (No.  i j ) which,  on  the  evening  after  the  encounter 
at  Concord,  was  filled  with  wounded  British  grenafliers. 
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Continuing  easterly,  Revere  lialted  before  the  Ijrick-house  (No.  12)  belonging 
to  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  boat  builder.  Here  Alajor  Pitcairn,  a gallant  British 
ollicer,  mortally  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  breathed  his  last.  They  next  passed, 
at  the  corner  of  Thatcher  Street,  the  little  three-story  home  of  Colonel  Badger 
(No.  13).  Cros.sing  now  to  the  easterly  side  of  Back  Street  (afterwards  Salem 
Street)  our  friends  probably  failed  to  notice  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Street 
a ]>iclures(iue  gambrel-roofed  hou.se  (No.  14)  occupied  by  John  Thoreau,  and 
where,  fifty  years  later,  were  ]>assed  the  boyhood  days  of  that  citizen’s  grandson, 
the  celebrated  author  and  jihilosojdier,  Henry  David  Thoreau.  A building, 
considerably  in  evidence,  however,  on  account  of  its  unusual  projiortions,  was 
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the  Winthrop  Estate  (No.  15)  known  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  Wells  House,  situated  opposite  Cooper  Street.  From  here  to  Union 
Street  was  a straight  line,  and  in  a few  minutes  our  strollers  stood  in  front 
of  a plain,  brick  structure  (No.  16),  occupied  by  Hopestill  Capen,  to  whom 
was  apprenticed,  as  a clerk,  si.x  years  before,  young  Benjamin  Thompson  of 
Woburn,  afterwards  famous  as  Count  Rumford.  The  Massachusetls  Spy, 
a noted  newspaper  of  the  time,  had  been  published  here  from  1771-75;  but, 
owing  to  its  decidedly  patriotic  proclivities,  it  had  removed  to  Worcester  and 
from  that  time  was  known  as  the  Worcester  Spy.  A few  minutes  farther  on 
was  old  Faneuil  Hall  (No.  17)  popularly  known  to  succeeding  generations  as 
the  “Cradle  of  Fiberty.”  Leaving  this  historic  edifice,  as  well  as  the  adjoin- 
ing “Old  Corner”  (No.  18)  at  their  left,  and  proceeding  across  Dock 
Square,  the  two  friends  entered  Cornhill,  later  known  as  Washington  Street. 
Continuing  along  Cornhill,  they  passed  the  Town  Hall  (No.  ig),  after  the  Revo- 
lution called  the  State  House  — and,  farther  on,  the  Old  South  (No.  20), 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Old  North.  What  a wealth  of  memories 
was  stored  within  the  hallowed  but  desecrated  walls,  and  wdiat  an  eloquent  story 
the  sacred  edifice  was  able  to  tell  after  even  the  relatively  short  ])eriod  of  its  exist- 
ence! Proceeding  now  along  Marlborough  Street  — whiclr  ran  from  Water 
to  Summer  Streets  and  later  became  a portion  of  W'ashington  Street  — 
through  Summer  and  Kingston  Streets  and  then  into  Short  Street  (the 
latter  Columbia  Street),  Revere  and  Newman  arrived  at  the  handsome,  gamljrel- 
roofed  residence  of  (Mrs.  Sheaffe  (No.  21)  widow  of  William  Sheaffe,  collector 
of  the  Royal  Custom  House.  Turning  into  Essex  Street,  and  just  before  thev 
reached  NewTurv  Street  — in  after  years  a portion  of  Washington  Street  — the 
two  friends  passed  the  site  of  the  Old  Liberty  Tree,  beneath  which  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  wont  to  hold  their  meetings.  Continuing  into  Bovlston  Street, 
they  came  to  the  Common,  looking  across  which,  in  a northerly  direction,  they 
noticed  a large,  stately  mansion  on  the  slope  of  Sentry  Hill  (Beacon  Hill)  — the 
residence  of  John  Hancock  (No.  22).  Turning  now  u]j  Nassau  Street  (later 
Tremont  Street),  they  soon  came  to  the  corner  of  Hollis  Street  (No.  25),  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bradlee — known  to  succeeding  generations  as  the  Bradlee- 
Doggett  House  — who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Josiah  and  David,  like  Paul  Revere, 
had  been  actively  connected  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Mr.  Bradlee  had  observed 
the  approach  of  his  two  compatriots  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  home  readv 
to  welcome  them.  After  a pleasant  hour  spent  with  the  Bradlee  family,  during 
which  time  current  events  of  the  war  were  discussed.  Revere  and  his  friend 
departed  and  soon  were  on  their  way  to  Watertown,  where  the  former’s  engraving 
plant  (No.  24)  was  located.  Here  Revere  was  busy,  at  that  time,  engraving  and 
^minting  the  paper  currency,  authorized  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  besides  pro- 
ducing medals,  seals,  etc.,  a vocation  aptly  illustrating  his  many-siflcd  ability. 
Newman  evinced  a deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  all  that  he  saw,  and  so  we 
will  take  leave  of  Paul  Revere,  hoping  to  be  favored  again  with  an  opportunity 
to  accompany  him  on  a walk,  as  interesting  as  has  been  the  one  to-day. 
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THE  FAMOUS  BURXSIDE  BRIDGE  AXD  THE  POPE  MOXPTMEXT  AT  AXTIETAM 


THEATERS  OF  WAR 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 

A FEW  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  a trip  to  Boston.  It  was  not 
my  first,  but  I enjoyed  seeing  the  few  million  historical  spots  and 
buildings  all  the  more  that  they  greeted  me  as  old  acquaintances. 
I was  obviously  a stranger,  however,  and  so  I was  never  surprised 
when  unusually  minute  directions  were  forthcoming  to  my  questions  as  to  the 
way  to  this  or  that  historical  spot.  I happened  to  meet,  at  my  hotel,  one  of  the 
kindly  Bostonians  who  had  directed  me  early  in  the  day,  and  we  fell  into  con- 
versation. After  recounting  briefly  what  I had  seen,  he  asked  me  what  had 
impressed  me  most.  I could  see  he  was  expecting  I would  say  “Harvard,”  or 
“Your  beautiful  Library,”  or  “The  Subway,”  or  “Old  South  Church,”  etc., 
but  I told  him  the  truth  and  gave  him  the  shock  of  his  life.  “The  most  impres- 
sive sight  Boston  holds  for  me,”  I said,  “is  the  set  of  glass  cases  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  House,  in  which  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  battle  flags,  borne  through 
the  Civil  War  by  IN'Iassachusetts  men.”  When  I saw  those  blood-stained,  ragged, 
torn  and  dirty  emblems,  I took  off  my  hat  — if  I had  not,  a guide  would  un- 
doubtedly have  called  my  attention  to  the  omission. 

You  are  wondering  what  this  has  to  do  with  cameras  or  motor  cars  ? It  is 
simply  that  you  may  understand  and  forgive  the  enthusiasm  of  my  point  of 
view.  I am  going  to  tell  you  about  a tour  to  be  made  through  a country  made 
famous  by  the  war,  and  unless  you  can  think  of  me  as  a dyed-in-the-wool  war 
enthusiast,  you  will  probably  find  it  tedious  reading.  Which  side?  Sir,  there  is 
no  side.  North  and  South  are  one,  now.  Had  I lived  in  war  time,  I ]iresume  I 
should  have  fought  for  the  Union  — I hojie  so;  but  the  men  who  fought 
for  the  Lost  Cause  seem  to  me  to  deserve  no  less  honor  and  glory  that  they  lost, 
or  that  they  were  on  the  side  ojiposed  to  Northern  ideas  of  right,  than  those  of 
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our  own  side,  who  fought  and  bled  and  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  No 
man  can  do  more  than  hght  for  what  he  thinks  is  right. 

From  wherever  you  start,  you  wall  make  your  way  either  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,-or  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  take  the  tour  through  Frederick,  Md.,  Hagarstown, 
Md.,  Sharpsburg,  Antietam,  hid.,  and  Halltown,  Boliver  and  Harpers  Ferry, 
West  Va.,  and  then  either  back  the  w’’ay  you  came  or  through  Leesburg,  Va., 
home  again. 

From  Washington  you  have  a beautiful  pike  for  twenty  miles  — out 
Seventh  St.  road,  through  Forest  Glen  and  on  to  Olney.  Then,  to  Ridge^’ille, 
there  are  twenty  miles  of  very  ordinary  road  ; in  good  weather  not  so  bad,  in 
rainy  weather  awful  beyond  description  — muddy,  rutty  and  full  of  holes, 
it  presents  the  maximum  of  difficulties  to  a car.  But  right  here  I waint  to  say 
that  if  you  always  motor  over  smooth  roads  and  refuse  to  go  where  rough  roads 
are;  if  you  expect  to  have  your  motoring  career  one  long  stretch  of  asijhalt 
and  smooth  macadam,  you  are  missing  more  than  you  know.  Who  would  play 
all  the  time?  A\’ho  wants  all  his  dinner  to  be  a dessert?  If  you  had  to  live  in 
a theater,  do  you  think  going  to  the  play  would  be  an  amusement?  It’s  just 
the  same  with  a motor  car  ; if  you  never  strike  the  rough  places,  you  can’t 
enjoy  the  smooth  ones.  If  you  neA'er  have  to  get  out  in  the  mud  and  work  owr 
a tire  until  you  are  filthy  from  head  to  heel,  you  will  never  know  the  joys  — the 
real  joys  — of  the  bath  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  run.  So  I regard  the  twentv 
miles  from  Olney  to  Ridgeville  as  the  spice  of  the  triji  — having  been  through 
it  eight  times,  and  all  but  once  in  mud,  I know  whereof  I speak.  From  Ridge- 
ville to  Frederick,  about  fourteen  miles,  there  is  a good  jiike.  Plenty  of  thank- 
you-marms,  to  be  sure  — one  about  every  thirty  feet,  levels  and  all,  .so  that 
speeding  is  out  of  the  cpiestion,  but  otherwise  a welcome  change  from  the  road 
just  gone  over.  Then  Frederick  comes,  a wide-awake  town,  with  much  pride 
in  its  war  memories,  confined  mostly  to  the  ]>assage  and  repassage  of  troops 
through  its  limits.  Here  is  a good  place  to  stoj)  and  eat  and  get  gasoline  for 
the  run  over  the  mountains. 

The  country  heretofore  has  consisted  of  gently  rolling  farm  lands  and 
pastures,  with  here  and  there  a small  town  to  relieve  the  monotony.  From  now 
on,  however,  the  scencrv  grows  much  more  rugged  and  grand.  As  you  roll 
out  of  Frederick  to  the  north,  you  sec  in  the  distance  the  mountains,  the  first  hint 
of  the  real  war  countrv.  The  approach  to  the.se  mountains  is  over  a splendid 
pike,  with  toll  gates  rather  freciuent,  and  charges  anywhere  from  hve  to  thirt}' 
cents,  mostly  the  latter.  Up  to  Frederick  it  is  easiest  to  get  round  trips 
beyond  Frederick,  take  single  trip  tickets,  as  the  return  is  by  another  route. 

The  climb  up  the  hrst  range  is  long  and  hard.  It  takes  a good  machine 
to  make  so  sustaincfl  an  effort,  and  only  good  machines  should  attempt  it.  If 
you  have  a high  power  car,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  flread,  and  a low  jiower 
car  will  make  it  on  the  low  speed,  if  the  engine  is  willing  and  in  good  condition. 
When  I made  the  trip,  I traveled  in  a fifty  horse-power  Pf)pc-Toledo,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  car  made  in  this  country,  nor,  so  far  as  my  experience 
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goes,  abroad  cither.  I ha\  e traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  this  car,  and  have 
yet  to  have  any  more  disconcerting  break  down  than  a punctured  tire,  which 
happens  alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad.  But  there  are  some  rises  in  these  moun- 
tains that  would  make  a locomoti\'e  lie  down  and  die,  and  even  the  best  automo- 
bile must  pant  and  struggle,  and  perhaps  slip  in  a lower  gear  for  some  especially 
hard  rise.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  the  very  top  is  reached  — Braddock  Heights  — 
and  here  is  a wonderfully  beautiful  view.  You  can  look  at  the  photograph,  if 
the  Editor  gives  it  space,  and  see  a faint  reflection  of  what  we  saw  in  the  evening — 
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miles  and  miles  ami  miles  again  of  country,  rolling,  farmed,  prosperous,  with 
another  mountain  range  in  the  distance,  and  a faint  and  softening  mist  lying 
over  all. 

But  it  is  late,  and  we  do  not  linger,  and  neither  must  you,  but  speed  on  over 
the  second  mountain  range,  where  you  will  find  some  sure  enough  hills  to  climb, 
and  then  down  the  valley  to  Hagarstown,  where  you  will  spend  the  night.  And 
a good  night’s  rest  you  will  have,  after  vour  eighty  odd  miles  of  running.  Get 
a room  and  a bath  and  enjo-y  them  both  for  all  the  sleep  you  want.  We  went 
to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  and  slept  until  seven  in  the  morning.  Then,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  we  took  a short  trip  to  and  through  the  Pope-Tribune  auto- 
mobile factory,  and  a very  interesting  thing  it  is  to  sec.  Then,  about  ten  o’clock, 
we  slid  out  again  to  the  north,  bound  for  Antietam  and  Sharpsburg,  Harpers 
Ferry  and  the  battle  grounds. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on  Sept.  i6,  and  17,  1862.  General 
Lee,  after  his  victories  in  the  seven  days’  fighting  on  the  Chickahominy,  deter- 
mined on  an  invasion  of  Maryland,  with  the  hope  of  Washington  in  the  distance, 
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the  possibility  of  turning  divided  Maryland  into  an  openly  rebellious  state,  and 
with  what  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a fine  jrrospect  for  a decisive  defeat  of 
the  Union  forces. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  iNfcClellan,  entered  Frederick 
on  the  way  to  meet  Lee,  as  Lee’s  rear  guard  was  leaving  it.  This  was  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  Here,  through  a lost  order  of  a Confederate  officer,  iMcClellan  found 
out  much  of  Lee’s  plans.  I.ee  chose  an  all  but  impregnable  position  between 
Shaqjsburg  and  Antietam  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  in  command 
of  all  approaches  to  the  town  when  McClellan  anrl  the  army  arrived,  going  into 
jjosition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek  on  September  15.  d'he  next  day  was 
mostly  a day  of  preparation.  Certain  critics  have  said  that  had  it  been  spent 
in  fighting,  the  battle  would  have  been  a terrible  loss  for  Lee,  inasmuch  as  but 
part  of  his  forces  harl  arrived.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  engagements  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  i6th,  and  particularly  the  17th,  were  of  the  most  bloody 
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and  desperate  character.  McClellan  was  handicapped  in  using  his  superior 
numbers  by  an  inability  to  concentrate  them;  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his 
rear  guarded  by  the  Potomac  and  his  front  by  the  Antietam,  could  mobilize  any 
or  all  of  his  force  to  any  part  needed;  and  the  results,  terrible  to  both  armies, 
showed  what  the  advantage  of  position  could  do  for  a smaller  force  against  a 
large  one. 

But  1 am  not  writing  a history.  Those  who  are  interested  can  hnd  com- 
plete accounts  in  any  war  history,  possibly  that  by  McClellan  himself  being  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  Read  it,  or  some  similar  book,  before  you  make  the 
trip,  in  order  that  you  may  enjoy  your  visit  to  the  full,  with  understanding. 
In  Sharpsburg  you  can  get  a guide,  and  his  fee  of  a couple  of  dollars  is  well 
spent.  You  will  want  to  see  the  various  points  of  interest,  and  learn  what  they 
are,  particularly  the  Dunkard  Church  and  the  Burnside  Bridge.  ■ This  last,  of 
which  1 can  show  you  a picture,  was  one  of  the  centers  of  battle;  the  Unions, 
under  Burnside,  trying  repeatedly  to  cross  the  bridge  under  a withering  fire, 
the  Confederates,  on  the  heights  beyond,  defending  it  with  gallant  fighting. 
To  the  automobilist  this  bridge  has  a peculiar  interest.  On  the  left  side,  as  you 
approach,  is  a monument,  simple  and  plain,  on  which  is  the  inscription 

Erected  By 

Lieut.  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope 
As  a Memorial  of  His 
Dead  Comrades. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  monument  is  a short  account  of  the  fight  and  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  men  killed  on  the  bridge.  Lieutenant-colonel 
.\lbert  A.  Pope  is  the  founder  and  present  head  of  the  great  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  makes  the  Pope-Toledo,  Pope-Waverly,  Pope-Hartford  and 
Pope-Tribune  automobiles  and  Columbia  bicycles.  Colonel  Pope  is  also  the 
founder  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  America.  Why,  this  being  so,  the 
approach  to  the  Burnside  Bridge  should  be  a particularly  atrocious  specimen  of 
bad  road,  only  the  aphorism  “Shoemakers’  children  are  never  shod”  can  explain, 
although  I presume  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  reason  why  Colonel  Pope  should 
help  the  Government  improve  its  own  park ! I am  glad  I was  able  to  get  a picture 
of  his  monument,  the  bridge  where  he  fought  and  the  car  he  makes,  all  together. 

I wonder  if  his  wildest  dream,  when  he  was  fighting,  ever  considered  such  a 
picture  as  a possibility? 

But  I am  delaving.  From  Sharpsburg  to  Shepardstown  is  a bad  four 
miles;  from  Shepardstown  to  Harpers  Ferr}M’ia  Halltown  is  all  the  heart  could 
desire.  And  Harpers  Ferry  — beautiful,  imposing  Harpers  Ferry,  with  its 
little,  old,  sleepy,  dead  town,  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  memories,  its  monument 
to  old  John  Brown  — what  can  I say  of  it  except  that  not  to  have  seen  it  is  to 
have  missed  something  worth  while.  Not  even  the  Berkshires  in  the  East  can 
compete  with  it  to  those  who  learn  to  love  its  beauty. 
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But  my  space  is  giving  out,  and,  I am  afraid,  your  patience  also.  Go  home 
by  way  of  Jefferson,  through  Weverton  and  Knoxville,  and  strike  Frederick 
again,  if  you  want  smooth  running  — if  you  don’t  mind  bad  roads,  go  through 
Virginia  by  way  of  Leesburg,  but  blame  me  not  if  you  wish  you  hadn’t.  The 
roads  are  pretty  poor,  and  the  scenery  is  all  that  redeems  the  trip.  Mean- 
while, don’t  worry  that  you  have  seen  not  half  enough  — Harpers  Ferry,  Heaven 
be  thanked,  cannot  run  away,  and  its  beautiful  scenery  must  remain  unspoiled 
by  man,  for  lack  of  object  to  desecrate  it.  I have  been  there  six  times,  and, 
the  Fates  permitting,  I expect  to  go  again. 


THE  NEW  BATTLE  OE  JENA 

Thirty  years  ago  the  utilization  of  coal-tar  was  little  known  in 
Germany.  Now  our  German  competitors  lead  the  world  in  prod- 
ucts made  from  coal-tar  imported  from  England.  Our  aniline 
dye  trade  has  almost  disappeared.  Patient  scientific  work  and 
laboratory  research  have  given  it  to  Germany.  The  four  chief  aniline  dye 
companies  in  the  Eatherland  make  £4,000,000  jn'ofit  a year.  The  industry 
wliicli  chemical  science  has  thus  built  u|.)  is  maintained  by  science  and  research, 
and  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  its  position  is  almost  impregnable.  The 
melancholy  story  of  how  the  indifference  of  our  manufacturers  lost  us  the  trade 
is  well  known. 

It  is  one  object  lesson,  but  there  are  others.  No  better  example  of  how 
science  helps  industry  could  be  cited  than  the  case  of  Jena  and  its  glass-making. 
Twenty  years  ago  Germany  imported  lenses  and  glass  for  scientific  purposes, 
chiefly  from  England  and  Erance.  Jena  was  known  to  the  world  as  the  scene 
of  a famous  battle,  and  as  the  scat  of  a university.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a new  battle  of  Jena,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  historic  town  has  conquered 
the  world  — for  glass-making.  The  world,  and  more  particularly  the  world 
of  science,  has  benefited  from  the  new  victory,  as  optical  microscopic  work, 
and  scientific  investigations  reejuiring  the  finest  lenses  could  not  be  so  well 
carricfl  on  without  Jena.  The  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  witnessed  by  the 
astronomers  chiefly  through  lenses  made  at  Jena. 

How  the  new  battle  of  Jena  was  won  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters 
in  modern  science.  The  campaign  began  with  a peaceful  and  industrious  pro- 
fes.sor.  He  was  a typical  German  scientist.  He  had  no  thought  of  founding 
a new  industry  when  he  began,  and  had  never  any  desire  for  gain.  As  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  astronomy  and  natural  science  at  Jena  University, 
Professor  Abbe  was  interested  for  his  purposes  in  the  improvement  of  lenses. 
Lens  making  had  not  reached  a scientific  footing;  it  was  more  of  a craft,  depend- 
ing on  the  experience  and  skill  of  individual  craftsmen.  The  professor  wanted 
better  and  surer  lenses  — which  would  be  more  exact  in  refraction  and  deflection 
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— and  he  set  about  finding  out  how  they  could  be  made.  He  began  in  i88i,, 
taking  as  his  partner  Dr.  Schott  of  Witten,  who,  besides  being  a brother  scien- 
tist, had  a practical  knowledge  of  glass  making. 

The  experiments  and  research  work  were  carried  on  at  the  small  glass  works 
of  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena.  It  involved  extensive  chemical  analyses  and  laboratory 
experiments,  trials  with  a hundred  kinds  of  new  raw  materials,  new  methods  of 
treatment,  testing,  etc.  The  vast  amount  of  this  work  only  gave  negative  results, 
but  the  scientists  kept  on  bravely.  They  were  not  discouraged  until  after  two 
years  all  their  funds  were  exhausted,  just  when  they  were  beginning  to  see  results. 

Then  something  hapjiened  which  is  inconceivable  in  England.  The 
Prussian  Government,  recognizing  the  scientific  and  imlustrial  value  of  the 
work  which  the  scientists  had  in  hand,  subsidized  them  for  two  years.  Help  was 
not  necessary  after  that  time,  as  the  first  fruits  of  four  years’  industry  were  being 
reaped,  and  the  Jena  lenses  were  on  the  market.  Lenses  for  all  sorts  of  scien- 
tific purposes  were  being  turned  out  on  the  new  methods.  The  Carl  Zeiss  works 
were  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  making  the  glass  and  lenses  used 
for  optical  purj)oses,  for  prisms,  thermometers,  microscopes,  telescopes,  etc., 
the  other  for  making  the  finest  qualities  of  glassware.  In  both  factories  the 
work  of  investigation  was  carried  on.  Now  the  lens  factory  employs  moi'c  than 
twenty  scientists,  constantly  undertaking  new  researches  in  the  ho])e  of  discowr- 
ing improvements.  The  glass  works  have  also  a staff  of  trained  experts. 

Professor  Abbe  had  no  thought  of  founding  a new  national  industrv  or  of 
reaping  the  profits  of  his  discoveries.  He  became  the  chief  owner  of  the  Carl 
Zeiss  works,  anfl  the  business  was  very  profitable;  but  he  transferred  his  interest 
to  the  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung,  or  institution  — his  own  creation  — which  is  now 
practically  under  public  control.  It  owns  a controlling  interest  in  the  lens 
works  and  a half-share  in  the  glass  factorv.  d'he  Stiftung  looks  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers,  makes  pro\  ision  for  profit-sharing,  for  pensions,  sick  allow- 
ances, etc.  It  devotes  large  sums  to  educational  purposes  and  to  scientific 
re.scarch.  Professor  Abbe  and  the  other  directors  draw  their  salaries  only,  and 
it  is  a condition  that  a director’s  salary  must  be  not  more  than  ten  times  the  pay 
of  an  ordinary  workman.  The  State  — Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  — 
inspects  the  Stiftung  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  own  institutions  for  “workmen’s 
welfare.  ” 

The  employees  work  eight  hours  a dav,  and  thev  have  two  weeks’  holidavs 
a year.  'Phey  send  rlelcgates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Stiftung,  and  have  a voice 
in  the  management  of  the  works.  The  Jena  glass  works  are  jiractically 
a cooperate  undertaking.  Its  jiosition  as  an  industrial  enterprise  has  been 
rendered  impregnable. 

Professor  Abbe,  it  will  be  seen,  combined  science  and  jihilanthropv.  He 
worked  for  progre.ss  alone.  His  discoveries  .have  not  been  jiatented,  and  the 
scientific  and  mathematical  re.sults  which  he  has  obtained  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  His  improvements  in  lenses  have  benefited  mankind  by  adding 
to  our  knowledge  in  bacteriology  and  other  departments  of  ]iractical  science. 
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An  imperial  institution  which  helped  Professor  Abbe  to  test  his  valuable 
lenses  was  the  Reichsanstalt.  It  is  situated  in  Charlottenburg,  not  far  from  the 
celebrated  technical  college.  It  was  one  of  the  institutions  visited  by  the  Brit- 
ish  munici])al  committee  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  tour,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  members  appreciated  its  importance.  It  is  an  institution 
in  which  there  is  little  to  Ije  seen  by  the  visitor,  ljut  where  great  work  is  done. 
The  Reichsanstalt,  or  the  Imperial  Phy.sical  and  Technical  Institute,  is  a col- 
lege without  pupils.  It  is  a college  of  professors  — about  a hundred  of  them  — 
and  its  purj)osc  is  to  investigate  the  most  difficult  scientihe  problems,  and  to 
establish  exact  mathematical  tests  for  all  kinds  of  material. 

Idle  technical  departments  show  how  the  scientihe  results  can  be  adapted 
in  advanced  mechanics.  The  institute  inw'Stigates  all  problems  connected 
with  light,  heat,  cold,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.,  which  it  measures,  weighs, 
etc.  It  establishes  tests  in  purity  in  all  sorts  of  metals  — gold,  silver,  copper, 
iridium,  platinum,  etc.  It  tests  steel,  glass  and  all  other  materials,  and  hxes  the 
correct  standards  for  barometers  and  thermometers.  It  does  everything  which 
is  done  at  Kew  and  Kensington,  and  a great  deal  more. 

The  Reichsanstalt  was  founded  by  Von  Siemens  and  \"on  Helmholtz.  The 
former  presented  the  site.  The  hrst  cost  of  the  building  was  about  £200,000, 
and  was  ]>aid  by  the  Imperial  Government.  While  primarily  a scientific  insti- 
tution, the  Reichsanstalt  also  helps,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  industries  where 
high  technical  skill  is  required. — Londo)i  Chronicle. 
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ADAWEMAUX 

From  the  “Legend  of  the  Red  Rose  Maiden” 

AGNES  LOCKHART  HUGHES 
(Photographs  by  F.  A.  Rinehart) 

Adaivemaun,  in  her  ivigM’am,  sat  beside  the  open  door, 

^^Aaving  rushes,  rdiere  the  sunshine  streaked  with  gold  the  mossy  door. 
Fairest  of  Ojibway  maidens,  belle  of  all  the  camji  was  she; 

And  her  heart  ivas  singing  blithely,  ivith  the  song-birds  in  the  tree. 

Then  there  came  unto  the  wigwam  one  whose  fame  dwelt  far  and  near: 

Amich  — of  the  brave  Algoncjuins  — he  ivho  dreamed  no  thought  of  fear. 
Here,  by  Adawemaun’s  father,  he  was  feasted  day  by  day; 

’Til  three  suns  had  set  in  splendor,  and  three  moons  had  jjaled  away. 

Down  the  forest  paths  they  wandered,  plighting  vows  of  fondest  love; 

And  the  stars  came  blinking  softly  through  the  jmriiling  skies  above. 
“Adawemaun  — come,  ah,  fairest!  come,  my  queen,  my  lo\’e,  my  life. 

To  my  tribe  o’er  yonder  river;  I will  take  thee  as  my  wife.” 

“Xo,  dear  Amich,  I would  test  thee.  Come  thou  here  one  I'ear  from  now; 
Then,  if  thou  dost  lo\'e  as  truly,  I will  keep  my  plighted  vow.” 

Silent  faded  night’s  fair  crescent,  and  the  stars  died  one  by  one; 

As  again  before  her  wigwam  Arlawemaun  wove  and  spun. 

Many  suitors  sought  the  maiden,  as  her  wampum  beads  she  strung. 

But  the  name  of  “Amich,”  only,  through  her  being  softly  sung. 

So  the  summer  days  sped  swiftly,  and  the  autumn,  clad  in  red. 

Spread  her  mantle  o’er  the  petals  that  lay  scattered,  sere  and  dead. 

Then  Queen  ^\'inter,  robed  in  ermine,  through  the  forest  crept  in  fear. 
Dropping  all  her  pearls  behind  her  as  the  laughing  spring  drew  near. 

“He  will  come  — my  love  — my  Amich,  with  the  roses  born  in  June. 

Ah!  the  brook  is  sweetly  singing,  with  my  heart,  its  merrv  tune.” 

Domti  the  scented  aisles  she  wandered,  through  the  twilight  mists  of  gray. 

And  her  eyes,  like  jeweled  starbreaks,  lit  the  gloom  of  ])arting  daw 
“Adawemaun  — fair  Ojibway  — I am  waiting  here  for  thee; 

Come  — and  keep  thy  tryst,  beloved,  keep  thy  plighted  troth  with  me.” 

“I  am  here,  my  love,  my  Amich,  hapjiy  now  forevermore. 

Ah,  no  sun  has  lit  my  wigwam  since  you  left  its  open  door!” 

“Truly,  Adawemaun,  starlight,  1 will  Hood  thy  life  with  love, 

’Til  it  shall  outrival,  dearest,  all  the  glittering  lights  above. 

To  my  tribe,  oh  come,  beloved,  they  will  gladly  welcome  thee. 

Thou,  Ojibway;  I,  Algonquin,  — they  will  honor  thee  and  me!” 

“Yes,  dear  Amich,  I will  wed  thee,  ere  the  new-born  harvest  moon 
Dips  her  jeweled,  star-kissed  crescent  in  Desbarat’s  fair  lagoon. 

There,  beside  the  falling  waters,  I will  meet  thee,  sweetheart  mine. 

Where  the  brook  sings,  oh,  so  softly!  and  the  fragrant  roses  twine.” 

So  they  walked,  where  shadowy  branches  clasped  their  hands  high  overhead 
And  the  stealthy  Wagoose  followed,  hearkening  what  the  lovers  said. 

He,  the  sorcerer,  crafty,  wicked,  Adawemaun  long  had  spurned; 

And  the  Ojibway,  with  hatred,  for  revenge  on  .\mich  burned. 
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Fleet  of  foot  he  hastened  forward  to  Dacotah’s  chieftain  bold; 

Then,  in  strange  and  hurried  whispers,  quick  the  lovers’  plans  he  told. 

Light  of  heart  the  brave  Algonquin  towards  Desbarat’s  river  hied; 

But  Dacotah  warriors  seized  him  ere  the  flush  of  sunset  died. 

Adawemaun,  lonely,  waited  where  the  foaming  rapids  fell, 

’Til  three  crimson  sunsets  faded,  and  three  moons  lit  up  the  dell. 

Here  for  Amich  long  she  waited,  but  her  waiting  was  in  vain, 

And  her  heart  with  fear  grew  heavy,  as  she  watched  the  daylight  wane. 
Wagoose,  in  the  bushes  near  her,  heard  the  maiden’s  anguished  cry; 

And  he  softly  stepped  beside  her:  “Adawemaun  weeps  — ah,  why? 

Not  for  Amich,  the  unfaithful,  not  for  him  thine  eyes  must  weep; 

He  will  never  come  to  meet  thee,  nor  his  promise  to  thee  keep. 

I will  wed  thee,  fairest  maiden,  I will  take  thee  far  away, 

And  thy  life  will  fill  with  pleasure,  like  a sun-kissed  summer  day.” 

“Stop!  — I beg  you  — though  you  pleaded  on  your  knees  forevermore, 

Not  unchanged  would  be  the  answer  that  I gave  you  once  before. 

Here  I’ll  wait  my  faithful  lover;  though  it  were  ten  years  from  now; 

He  will  come  — my  heart’s  love,  Amich,  come  to  keep  his  promised  vow 
“Never  will  he  keep  that  promise!”  Wagoose,  in  a frenzy,  cried. 

“He  shall  nevermore  behold  thee,  thou  shalt  never  be  his  bride!” 

Then  he  sang  an  incantation,  wa\'ed  his  hands  above  her  head. 

Lo!  he  changed  the  dusky  maiden  to  a bush  of  ro.ses  red. 

“Thus  shalt  thou  remain  in  sorrow,  ’til  some  hand  shall  bruise  thy  bark. 
And  no  man  shall  know  thee  ever,  ’til  thy  twigs  show  scratch  or  mark!” 

Dark  Dacotahs  held  a council,  how  their  captive  they  should  slay; 

And  they  led  the  brave  Algonquin  to  the  stake  at  close  of  day. 

High  they  piled  the  fagots  round  him;  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear, 

As  the  tribe  with  blazing  torches,  like  marl  demons,  now  drew  near. 

What  was  that?  — a thud,  another  — Amich,  through  the  ring,  goes  free! 
He  had  burst  the  thongs  that  bound  him  to  the  rugged  hemlock-tree. 

To  the  river  rushed  he  madly,  calling  on  his  sweetheart’s  name; 

But  from  river,  tree,  and  hillock,  back  the  emj)ty  echo  came. 

Searched  he  then  along  the  ri\-er,  through  the  marshes,  but  in  vain; 

,\nd  he  sought  her  in  the  mountains,  ’til  his  heart  grew  sore  with  pain. 

Yet  his  fot)tste]Js  never  wavered:  winter,  spring,  and  summer  waned. 
Autumn  kissed  the  golden  maples,  and  their  leaves  with  crimson  stained. 
Through  Time’s  hour-glass  had  drifted  sands  that  told  a year  had  sped; 
And  the  harvest  moon  was  rising  o’er  the  tree-tops  bathed  in  red. 

Once  again  unto  the  river  .Amich  went  to  mourn  his  love  — 

Prayed  he  there  to  Gitche  Manito,  called  he  on  the  stars  above. 

Thus  he  sat  amidst  the  shadows,  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands  — 

He,  the  brave  .Algonquin  warrior,  bravest  of  the  Indian  bands. 

Loud  the  cataract  was  roaring;  then  it  seemed  to  call  his  name 
.As  he  listened  — “Amich!  .Amich!”  clearer  from  the  rapids  came. 

Swift  he  ro.se  and  looked  about  him,  saw  he  no  one  — ah,  but  hark! 
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Adawemaun’s  voice  was  cn’ing,  “Amich!  Amich,  bruise  the  bark!” 

Could  it  be  the  pine  beside  him,  that  so  softly  to  him  spoke, 

Or  the  swaying,  dark  red  willow  that  the  Indian  warriors  smoke  ? 

Down  he  hastened  to  the  river,  where  these  willow  trees  abound; 

But  when  he  had  reached  the  hollow,  heard  he  not  the  slightest  sound. 

So  his  nimble  footsteps  wandered  to  the  shadowy  pine  again, 

Where  the  voice  grew  loud  and  louder,  while  its  accents  rang  more  plain. 
Sudden,  then,  as  if  insjhred,  quick  his  tomahawk  he  sped 
At  the  bush  beside  the  river,  covered  o’er  with  roses  red. 

Lo!  the  petals  all  lay  scattered  ’neath  the  harvest  moon’s  pale  light, 

And  before  him  stood  his  sweetheart,  veiled  in  mist  of  shimmering  white. 
“Adawemaun,  loved  one,  starlight,  ah,  the  waiting  was  not  vain; 

I have  searched,  and  thou  hast  waited.  Oh!  we  must  not  part  again!” 
Clasped  he  in  his  arms  the  maiden,  close  she  clung  unto  her  love, 

\Vhile  the  angels’  eyes  were  blinking,  in  the  arch  of  blue  above. 

“Whither  goest  thou,  Ijeloved,  there  will  Adawemaun  go. 

Through  the  dark  primeval  forest,  o’er  the  mountains  ca]jped  with  snow. 
Lead  thou  on;  yes,  I will  follow,  and  thy  people  shall  be  mine. 
Adawemaun  loves  thee,  Amich;  and  her  heart  is  only  thine!” 

Down  the  river  bank  they  wandered,  and  in  Amich’s  birch  canoe, 

Soon  the  hajjpy  pair  were  speefling,  o’er  the  laughing  waves  of  blue. 

Adawemaun,  in  her  wigwam,  sits  beside  the  o]jen  door, 
eaving  vari-colored  rushes,  as  she  wove  them  years  before. 

Anfl  her  warrior  husband,  Amich,  sees  within  his  loved  one’s  eyes 
Lights  that  far  outshine  in  sjjlendor  stars  that  gem  the  moonlit  skies. 

So  in  peace  the  forest  lovers  ’neath  the  sun-kissed  mountain  dwell, 

\Miere  the  Indians  come  at  even,  and  their  strange,  weird  stories  tell. 

Never  weary  they  of  telling,  while  the  cam])-hre  ruddy  glows, 

( )f  the  legend  of  bra\’e  Amich  and  his  fair  Ojibway  rose. 
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A PHOTO  ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
{Continued) 

Cologne,  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg  and  Strassburg 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 

The  journey  from  Munich  to  Erankfort,  a matter  of  six  and  one-half 
hours  by  express  train,  took  us  through  the  heart  of  Germany  and 
afforded  many  beautiful  and  interesting  sights.  None  but  a com- 
mercial traveler  or  a person  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
would  think  of  traversing  so  engaging  a section  of  Europe  in  a sleeping-car. 
Few  cities,  even  in  America,  can  boast  of  such  magnificent  buildings  as 
Frankfort  and,  in  making  comparisons,  we  concluded  that,  in  this  regard, 
this  splendid  city  led  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  as  well  as  Berlin.  The 
superb  new  buildings  of  the  Exchange,  the  Post  Office,  the  Central  Railway 
Station,  the  Theater,  the  Opera-House,  the  Town  Hall  — all  won  our  most 
profound  admiration.  One  of  our  party  recalled  a visit  to  Frankfort  in 
1889,  when  peojjle  interested  in  electricity  came  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
to  witness  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  this  new  power  ever  seen 
up  to  that  time.  We  lost  no  time  in  paying  our  respects  to  the  liistorically 
celebrated  Romer  or  Town  Hall.  The  modern  section,  added  recently  and 
built  in  the  gothic  style,  forms  a worthy  extension  of  the  old  edifice,  the  com- 
bined structures  being  called  the  Festsaalbau.  The  splendidly-decorated  Fest- 
saal  or  Festival  Hall,  the  Kaisersaal  — containing  portraits  of  the  German 
Emperors  from  Charlemagne  to  Francis  IT  — and  the  WahMmmcr  der  Chur- 
jiirsten  afforded  us  ample  cause  for  astonishment.  Tlie  liasement,  as  is  usual 
in  Germany,  is  occupied  by  the  Rathskeller,  whicli,  here,  is  famous  for  its 
Riidesheimer  wines,  a circumstance  our  party  sulijectcd  to  a jiractical  and 
satisfactory  test.  The  superb  monuments  to  Gothe,  Schiller,  Gutenberg  and 
other  great  Germans  seem  to  justify  the  reputation  of  Frankfort  as  a seat 
of  learning.  Astonishingly  few  American  tourists  stoji  in  this  interesting  city 
and  we  were  richlv  repaid  for  breaking  the  journey  at  this  point. 

The  following  morning  found  us  in  the  Schnellzug  on  tire  way  to  Cologne. 
We  devoted  an  entire  day  to  the  wonder  of  gothic  architecture  — the  cathedral, 
and  assiduously  imjjroved  the  numerous  and  grateful  photograjihic  opportu- 
nities presented  within  and  without  this  enchanting  edifice.  Where  great 
jjoets  and  novelists  have  penned  pieans  of  praise  and  exhausted  their  store  of 
superlatives  in  admiration  of  this  masterpiece  of  human  genius,  it  were  folly 
for  an  ordinary  mortal  to  even  think  of  attempting  a description.  The  wonrler 
is  that  the  great  tone  poets,  Beethoven,  W'agner  anil  Tschaikowsky,  were  not 
imspired  to  compose  a symphony  on  so  glorious  a theme  as  this  masterpiece  of 
the  builder’s  art.  Perhaps  the  new  creative  genius,  Richard  Strauss,  when  he 
shall  have  tired  of  expending  his  titanic  musical  resources  upon  such  scilsuous 
themes,  as  “Don  Juan,”  “Feuensnot”  and  “Salome,”  may  turn  gratefully  to 
one  so  noble  and  exalted  as  “Der  Dom  zu  Koln.”  In  gazing  upwards  at  the 
lofty,  soaring  twin-.spires,  their  distant  finials  piercing  the  very  azure,  the  beholder 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 
COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL  — NAVE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  URSULA,  COLOGNE 


gratefully  remembers  Emperor  William  I,  who  stimulated  with  woixl  and  deed 
the  work  of  their  construction.  Thus  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  completing 
the  Cologne  cathedral,  while  history  can  well  afford  to  assign  the  honor  of  a 
united  Germany  to  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  The  illustrated-postal-card-con- 
tingent  of  our  party  complained  one  evening  that  it  could  not  procure  a picture 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  legend  of  the  eleven 
thousand  \’irgins.  As  I knew  Cologne  by  heart,  through  repeated  visits,  I 
offered  to  secure  one  with  my  camera,  while  the  rest  might  pass  the  time  in 
the  Wallraf-Richartz  Aluseunp'with  its  notable  picture  gallery,  the  chief  magnet 
of  which  is  Richter’s  celebrated  portrait  of  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia.  i\Iy 
proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  but  I came  very  near  disapj)ointing  my 
friends.  Armed  with  the  proper  implements  of  my  office,  a 5x7  Folrling 
Kodak  and  a compact  aluminum  tripod,  I entered  the  sanctuary  and  coura- 
geously ascended  the  winding  stairway  into  the  choir-loft.  I then  coolly  ad- 
justed the  camera,  placed  it  on  the  stone  ledge  overlooking  the  nave  and,  press- 
ing the  bulb  — contemplating  an  exposure  of  two  and  one-half  minutes  — 
stepped  back,  silently  counting  the  jxissing  seconds.  During  these  brief  and 
exceedingly  rapid  preparations  I had  not  observed  two  women  busily  at  work 
cleaning  the  floor  of  the  enclosure.  One  of  them  remarked  that  it  was  strictly 
forbidden  for  unauthorized  persons,  like  me,  to  enter.  I paid  no  heed,  think- 
ing thereby  to  be  discreet;  “Eight,  nine,  ten’’  — my  thoughts  ran  busily.  “If 
you  do  not  go  away,  1 shall  notify  the  priest!”  angrily  called  out  the  artist  of 
the  mop.  How  soothing;  hoAV  comforting!  “Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty.”  I 
replied  in  low  and  measured  accents.  The  officious  menial  stopped  in  her 
work,  arose  and  vanished.  “Fifty-one,  fifty-two”  — and  a pale-faced,  angry- 
looking  man,  an  ecclesiastic,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  drew  near, 
sternly  demanding  to  know  by  what  right  I hafl  sneaked  into  the  choir-loft  and 
what  my  business  was.  1 bowed  aird  smilingly  pointed  to  the  camera,  inaudibly 
measuring  seconds  the  while.  He  glared  at  me  fiercely,  then  made  a rush  for 
the  camera  silently  doing  its  work  on  the  ledge.  1 quickly  interposed  and 
e.xplained  to  the  irate  ecclesiastic  my  desire  to  take  with  me  to  America  a memento 
of  his  celebrated  church.  I was  sparring  for  time.  The  ]>astor,  (juite  exas- 
perated, pointed  out  that  for  certain  reasons  he  had  stopped  picture-taking  in 
his  church.  I urged,  in  tones  meant  to  be  soothing,  that  i was  strictly  an  ama- 
teur and  not  a sordid  professional.  In  vain  I pleaded.  He  side-step})cd  and 
executed  a dexterous  movement  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  camera,  which 
had  reeled  off,  as  I quickly  estimated,  one  hundred  and  forty  seconds.  I dashed 
forward  and,  quickly  grasping  the  box,  pressed  the  bulb,  thus  saving  the  expo- 
sure. With  simulated  nonchalance,  but  inwardly  all  e.xcitement,  I closed  the 
trusty  kodak,  remarking  in  a mournful  tone  that  it  was  a shame  to  deprive  a 
lover  of  beautiful  church-architecture,  like  myself,  of  an  opportunity  to  carry 
back  to  distant  IMassachusetts  a picture  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula.  “Be  off 
and  never  return  here  again!”  was  the  unsympathetic  re.spOnse,  and  with  this 
1 was  unceremonifmsly  hustled  down  the  dark  and  narrow  stair,  across  the  ves- 
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tibule  and  out  into  the  open.  Fearing  more  serious  consequences,  I hurried 
away  with  my  prize,  which,  fortunately,  was  registered  as  the  last  exposure 
of  the  cartridge.  Stepping  into  a neighboring  restaurant,  I quickly  removed 
the  exposed  roll  of  film  and  replaced  it  with  a fresh  one.  I was  now  prepared 
to  face  any  possible  trouble  from  the  local  authorities;  but  nothing  happened. 
1 afterwards  sent  a finished  print  of  the  highly  successful  negative  to  my  offi- 
cious friend  in  Cologne.  How  much  would  I not  have  given  to  watch  the 
exj)ression  of  surprise  pictured  in  his  face!  We  took  our  last  look  at  the  Cathe- 
dral that  afternoon,  marveling  at  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  nave  and 
transe])t  and  lingering  long  on  the  glorious  stained-glass  windows,  which  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  transformed  into  visions  of  surpassing  splendor. 
That  evening,  our  last  in  Cologne,  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  musical 
enthusiasts  of  our  group.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  one  of  the 
famous  concerts  given  in  the  historic  Giirzenich-Saal,  the  piece  de  resistance 
Ireing  Beethoven’s  “Eroica”  symphony  and  the  conductor  Fritz  Steinbach. 
Tliis  truly  great  musician,  formerly  the  director  of  the  distinguished  orchestra 
of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  now  leader  of  the  even  more  renowned  Gtir- 
zenich  orchestra,  gave  a splendid  and  impressive  interpretation  of  the  great 
symphony,  the  one  hundred  and  three  men  in  the  band  playing  like  one  brilliant 
■\irtuoso  — an  inspiring  performance,  indeed,  and  a fitting  preparation  for  our 
visit  to  the  master’s  Ijirthplace  the  following  morning. 

( )ur  Ijrief  stay  in  Bonn,  celebrated  for  its  university  and  for  being  the  birth- 
jjlace  of  Beethoveir,  was  marked  by  an  incident  peculiar  to  camerists  “who 
will  not  be  deniefl.”  W'e  found  the  quaint  and  remarkably  well-preserved 
Beethoven  House,  with  its  large  and  valuable  collection  of  souvenirs  of  the  im- 
mortal symphonist,  of  absorbing  interest.  The  photographs  of  the  historic  land- 
mark, for  sale  only  by  the  custodian,  were  singularly  mediocre,  which  prompted 
our  enthusiasts  to  make  their  own.  To  this  proceeding  the  old  keeper  was, 
liowever,  strenuously  op]>osed,  as  it  was  “gesetzlich  verboten.”  Attempts  to 
secure  tliis  jirivilege  by  means  of  a douceur,  failed  to  move  the  loyal  guardian 
of  the  premises.  Extremely  disajipointed  we  took  our  leave.  Requesting  my 
friends  to  see  the  remaining  sights  of  the  town  and  then  meet  me  at  the  steam- 
boat-landing, ready  to  take  our  projected  journey  up  the  Rhine,  I excused 
myself  on  the  plea  of  a special  jihotographic  mission  and  disappeared  around 
the  nearest  corner.  Acting  upon  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Beethoven  House,  I searched  and  soon  found  the  dwelling-house,  from 
a window  of  the  second  storv  of  which  I was  able  to  obtain  the  coveted  view, 
although  much  too  elevated  to  yield  the  best  result.  The  outlook  from  the 
window  of  the  ground  floor  was  shut  off  by  the  high  stone  wall  surrounding 
the  court  of  the  Beethoven  House.  Having  taken  my  bearings,  I went  out  and 
procured  ten  feet  of  rubber  tubing  which  I attached  to  the  pneumatic  release 
operating  the  shutter  of  my  camera.  Setting  the  shutter  for  a one-second 
exposure,  1 lowered  the  camera  to  the  top  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a long  cord, 
and  with  a pole  managed  to  fix  it  in  proper  position.  An  opera-glass,  kindly 
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loancfl  me  bv  tlic  obliging  occupant  of  llie  room  — singularly  enough,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians  in  Bonn  — enabled  me  to  examine  the  view  in 
the  finder.  This  indicated  an  cxces.sive  amount  of  sky;  so  I drew  uji  the  camera 
and  lowered  the  frontdjoard  sulTiciently.  Once  more  the  camera  descended 
and,  after  being  ])ulled  and  ]jushed  into  jjosition,  was  ready  for  action.  A 
pres.sure  of  the  bulb  and  my  object  was  accomjilished.  Just  then  the  cus- 
todian, who  was  emerging  from  the  house,  caught  sight  of  the  little  black  ])irate 
on  top  of  the  wall  and  at  a glance  took  in  the  situation.  It  is  surjjrising  how 
easily  these  staid  and  phlegmatic  Germans  lose  their  temjier,  and  over  the 
merest  tritles,  too.  Shaking  his  fist  at  me,  the  okl  kce])er  ran  to  stoji  the  impend- 
ing .sacrilege,  but  the  moment  he  reached  the  spot  directly  beneath  me,  he  saw 
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the  offending  camera  gently  rise  and  soar  away,  as  if  endowed  with  wings, 
never  dreaming  that  its  ascent  was  effected  by  ordinary  means.  His  rage  gave 
way  to  wonder  and  amazement  and,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully,  he  retired. 

Reassembled  at  the  steamboat-landing,  we  boarded  the  “Nicderwald,’^ 
which  had  left  Cologne  two  hours  before,  and  steamed  up  the  Rhine,  bound 
to  Mayence.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  a drizzling  rain  began  to  descend, 
which  cast  a gloom  over  our  camerists,  who  had  been  anticipating  a glorious 
harvest,  for  between  Bonn  and  Coblenz  Father  Rhine  keeps  his  rarest  treasures, 
most  accessible  to  our  cameras  as  we  had  planned.  The  rising  mist,  combining 
with  the  dense  smoke  emitted  by  ri^’er  steamers  and  railway  locomotives,  and 
nearly  obscuring  the  precious  and  eagerly-anticipated  Aiews,  formed  a serious 
obstacle  to  successful  picture-taking.  Yet,  ccpiipped,  as  some  of  us  were,  with 
highly  efficient  apparatus,  and  profiting  by  occasional  intervals  of  brightness, 
we  succeeded  in  capturing  a number  of  promising  pictures.  All  were  on 
the  alert,  drinking  in  the  ravishing  scenes  of  beauty  — castle,  ruin,  vinevard, 
hamlet,  as  each,  famed  in  story  and  song,  passed  in  rapid  review.  It  was  an 
ever- changing,  kaleidoscopic  panorama,  calling  us  first  to  one  side  and  then 
quickly  to  the  other  side  of  the  steamer,  until  our  brains  fairly  reeled  and  our 
necks  stiffened  and  ached.  On  the  whole  the  trip  was  full  of  e.xciting  interest 
and  keenly  enjoyed  by  all.  Y'e  reached  iMaycnce  late  in  the  evening,  remained 
over  night  and  were  off  to  Heidelberg  the  following  morning.  En  route  we 
admired  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  Odenwald  stretching  for  miles  along  our  left. 

In  spite  of  the  raptures  of  Gothc,  Heine,  Schcffel  and  other  great  jioets, 
we  felt  that  none  of  them  had  done  justice  to  the  serene  and  picturestjue  beauty 
of  Heidelberg  and  the  Neckar,  as  viewed  from  the  glorious  Old  C'aslle.  In 
strolling  along  the  silent  paths  of  the  wood,  which  so  lovingly  enfolds  the  roman- 
tic Palatine  ruin,  we  listened  in  ecstasy  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  anrl  the 
(imsel,  imagining  ourselves  in  some  fairy  forest.  The  soul  soared  aloft  and  awav, 
from  things  material,  and  seemed  transported  on  the  wings  of  peace  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss.  — The  next  day,  at  the  hrst  blush  of  the  morning,  we 
made  straightway  for  the  Sc Ji loss,  determined  to  bag  as  many  as  po.ssible  of  its 
innumerable  and  ra^■ishing  beauties.  We  had  a photogra})hic  feast  of  rare 
delight,  favored,  as  we  were,  with  perfect  weather.  W’e  caught  glimpses,  too, 
of  German  student-life,  the  genuine  .sort,  and  got  a good,  wholesome  taste  of 
.\lt-IIeidelberg.  But  away  to  Strassburg! 

In  pursuance  to  a promise  made  to  a fellow-passenger  of  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania”-— en  route  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  — we  halted  at  Karlsruhe. 
It  proved  to  be  true  German  hospitality.  .Vpprised  by  telegraph  of  our  coming, 
Herr  S.  had  generously  procurecl  scats  for  all  the  members  of  our  |)arty  at  the 
regular  symphony  concert  in  the  Conzcrl-saal  that  evening.  Thus,  after  a 
famous  dinner,  in  which  Hasenhraten  and  Klosse  shared  equally  in  a conspicu- 
ous gastronomic  triumjffi  — oh,  the  memory  of  that  re])ast  ! — we  reveled  in  a 
feast  of  harmony  and  song,  prepared  by  that  giant  among  musical  conductors, 
Felix  Alottl.  The  assisting  artist  was  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  d'hrough 
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the  courtesy  of  our  host,  Herr  S.,  wc  were  permitted  to  visit  the  establishment 
of  Oscar  Suck,  photographer  to  H.  H.  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Favored  by  his 
official  position,  Herr  Suck  counts  among  his  patrons  H.  H.  the  duke,  a fine- 
looking  old  gentleman  and,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  sovereign  in  Europe  — 
not  excepting  even  the  king  of  Sweden  and  King  Edward  VII — and  every 
member  of  his  family,  also  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm  and  most  of  those  high 
in  aristocratic  circles,  for  Karlsruhe  is  preeminently  a city  of  the  aristocracv. 
Sane,  sound  and  solid  — succinctly  expresses  the  cjuality  of  Oscar  Suck’s  work. 
It  is  also  distinguished  by  a c{uiet,  refined  character  and  never  inclines  towards 
the  sensational.  During  the  course  of  com’ersation  we  mentioned  our  extreme 
satisfaction  with  the  musical  conditions  of  Karlsruhe,  which  prompted  Herr 
Suck  to  suggest,  that  wc  remain  over  one  train  and  attend  a performance  of 
Haydn’s  “Creation”  by  their  great  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices  in  the  Fest- 
lialle,  with  Eelix  Weingartner,  conductor.  Wc  were  familiar  ivith  this  distin- 
guished musician’s  incisive  and  illumir.ating  interpretations  of  great  orchestral 
works,  having  seen  him  conduct  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin  only  a few  weeks 
before.  To  be  present  when  he  was  leading  a performance  of  a great  oratorio, 
amid  conditions  singularly  ach’antageous,  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed. 
Needless  to  state,  wt  were  in  attendance.  The  affair  was  conspicuously  brilliant 
and  successful,  and  the  memory  of  it  became  another  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  our  artistic  exjreriences. 

Strassburg,  with  its  wonderful  Minster,  its  ancient  and  curiously-frescoed 
houses,  the  quaint  Alsatian  costumes  and  the  traditional  and  tender-hearted 
stork,  presented  new  and  pleasing  sensations.  The  Cathedral,  enjoying  a 
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pictiiresqueness  all  its  own,  exerted  a powerful  spell,  and  we  found  it  difficult, 
even  when  warned  by  aj^proaching  darkness,  to  break  away  from  its  fascinating 
influence.  A \’iew  from  its  lofty  spire  revealed  an  extensive  panorama.  To 
the  North  and  West  the  Vosges  Mountains;  to  the  South,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, the  Jura  Range,  and  to  the  East  the  neighboring  Black  Forest.  Through 
this  picturesque  region  we  were  soon  to  pass  on  our  way  to  Switzerland.  The 
following  morning  the  large  square,  in  front  of  our  hotel,  presented  a novel  and 
animated  appearance.  It  was  market-day,  and  hundreds  of  peasant  women, 
attired  in  the  unique,  national  costume  of  xMsace,  were  busy  disposing  of  the 
agricultural  products,  which  they  had  raised  and  had  brought  to  town  in  carts 
drawn  by  large  and  powerful  Danes.  Unfortunately  it  was  raining.  Provided 
with  umbrellas,  instead  of  cameras,  we  emerged  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

The  mist,  caused  by  recent,  heavy  rains,  somewhat  obscured  the  view  as  we 
moved  through  the  famous  Black  Forest;  but  the  hills,  farms,  castle-ruins  and 
other  features  of  this  delightful  district,  which  lay  within  a mile  from  the  rail- 
way, could  easily  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  Our  route  from  Strassburg  to  Basel, 
admittedly  circuitous  but  purposely  extended,  lay  through  Appenwever  — 
across  the  Rhine  — Offenburg,  Hornberg  — below  and  spread  out  like  a map 
before  us  — \dllingen,  Waldshut  and  Sackingen,  taking  us  over  the  cog-rail- 
way, through  the  denser  and  more  ele^'ated  portions  of  the  Schwarzwald,  reveal- 
ing scenery  of  a wild  and  strikingly  beautiful  character.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  conductor  — bribes,  pseudo  tips,  are  legally  prohibited  on  German  rail- 
Avays  — tAA'o  of  us  ca.merists  secured  seats  in  the  last  carriage,  from  the  rear 
platform  of  which  we  exercised  successfully  our  photograjihic  prerogative. 


THE  END  OF  THE  1).\Y 


ISABELLA  HOW'E  FISKE 


Fair  is  the  elm-tree  alwaiys. 
Yet  is  its  beauty  best 
When  wonderfully  outlined 
Against  a winter  west. 


Nor  do  we  know  another 


In  his  ideal  whole, 
Until  a brilliant  sunset 


Illuminates  his  soul. 
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Eent,  in  the  garden,  was  over, 

And  down  through  the  scented  ais 
Crowded  the  sweet  Spring  blossoms, 
Arraved  in  their  Easter  st\’les. 


A choir  of  feathered  songsters 

Trilled  a hymn  from  the  silver  birch; 
And  the  bluebells  tinkled  a merry  chime. 
Calling  the  flowers  to  church. 


In  ])ur])le,  white,  and  yellow  silk 
The  crocus  maids  were  gay; 
Rut  when  Miss  Hyacinth  ajjpeared, 
•All  eyes  were  turned  her  way. 


The  daffodil,  in  cloth  of  gold, 

With  narcissus  in  white, 
Bewildered  little  snowdrop, 

’Til  she  paled  in  sheerest  fright. 

The  rustling  leaves  had  opened 
Bright  jjarasols  of  green; 

While  violets  gazed  with  wide  blue  eves. 

In  wonder,  at  the  scene. 


Then  down  the  aisle  a lily  came. 
And  sweet  her  rosary  told ; 

As  reverently  she  touched  the  pearls 
■\nd  kissed  the  cross  of  gold. 


A clover  that  beneath  the  fence 
Had  jjeeped,  to  see  the  style, 
Hied  quickly  to  her  meadow  home. 
The  grasses  to  beguile. 


When  asked,  “What  Easter  fashions 
In  bonnets  did  they  Avear?” 

She  said,  “They  all  wore  diamond  dew, 
With  sunbeams  in  their  hair!” 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


“Sweet  April!  Many  a thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed.” 

— Longfellow. 

“The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  aljove  them  — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood. 

Amidst  the  cool  anrl  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  ofl'ered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.  For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
W'hich,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 

Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 

Of  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 

All  their  green  tops,  stole  o\-er  him,  and  bowed 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 

And  inaccessible  majesty.  Ah,  why 

Should  we,  in  the  world’s  rijrer  years,  neglect 

God’s  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

( )nly  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ? Let  me,  at  least, 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood, 

Offer  one  hymn  — thrice  hajjjry  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  His  ear.” 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 
APRIL.  EASTER  TIDE 

WITH  the  ajjproach  of  spring,  the  camera  enthusiast,  whether  young  or 
old,  can  find  much  pleasure  and  interest  in  nature  study,  and  in  picture 
making.  The  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  are  all  waking  into  new 
life;  and,  even  though  one  has  only  a general  appireciation  of  these  living  things, 
one  can  enjoy  them  more  with  a camera  than  without.  For,  the  great  pur- 
pose and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  all  picture  study  is  to  open  one’s  eyes  to 
the  beauties  of  life  and  nature  on  every  side  — beauties  which  a trained  artist 
can  easily  discover,  but  which  an  ordinary  person  might  miss.  Many  a man 
and  woman,  after  seeing  Rembrandt’s  love  for  beautiful  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  in  his  iiictures,  will  all  their  lives  notice,  admire,  and  enjoy  more  the 
exquisite  effects  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  most  ordinary  things  and  places.  It 
may  take  you  some  time  to  come  to  a full  appreciation  of  this,  in  art  and 
nature;  though,  during  this  month,  the  opening  springtime,  has  it  printed  off  on 
every  hillsiflc  in  illuminated  text  of  leaf  and  flower.  But  when,  at  last,  you 
have  it,  you  ivill  be  ]iossessed  of  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  ennobling 
pleasures  that  life  can  give. 
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CAMERA  EDUCATIVE 


IN  this  sense  and  from  this  standpoint,  the  camera  is  educative  in  the  broadest 
and  truest  way.  A thorough  knowledge  of  photography  induces  a knowl- 
edge also  of  connected  lines  in  scientific  and  art  studies.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a person  who  has  the  intelligence  and  taste  for  camera  work 
and  picture  making  should  not  also  be  a person  with  a mind  receptive  to  these 
higher  influences,  which  lead  to  a wider  range  of  knowledge  and  give  a breadth 
of  outlook  to  the  photographer  that  is  uplifting  and  inspiring.  If  it  only  serves 
to  lure  him  out  into  the  woods  and  fields  during  this  early  spring,  it  will  have 
accomplished  much,  since  it  will  open  up  to  him  a world  of  living  symbolism 
full  of  spiritual  significance,  much  of  which  may  be  felt,  even  if  not  intellectually 
analyzed. 

THE  PHOTO-ERA  AND  AUTO-ERA 

OF  all  the  “fads”  which  have  seized  upon  and  engrossed  the  minds  of 
men  in  ci\’ilized  lands  during  the  past  few  vears,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  has  had  so  much  to  commend  it  and  which  has  served  such  a 
truly  useful  and  valuable  purpose  as  the  auto-car.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  auto 
has  become  so  wides[)reafl,  has  gained  such  a permanent  hold  upon  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  is  producti\'e  of  such  real  and  substantial  benefits 
that  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  things  that  have  come  to  stay.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  auto-car  and  the  camera  is  very  close  and  intimate.  “Did 
you  see  that  beautiful  landscape  picture?”  said  the  chauffeur,  whirling  along 
at  a mile  in  half  a minute  clip.  “Which  one?”  gaspefl  the  passenger,  strug- 
gling to  get  his  breath.  As  any  one  can  discover  who  travels  in  an  auto,  there 
are  pictures  to  burn  in  auto-touring.  Equipped  with  a camera,  one  finds  the 
pleasures  of  travel  in  this  way  doubled,  aiifl  one  discovers  a hundred  new  beau- 
ties and  wonders  that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  auto-car  and  photography  should  be  wedded  together 
as  dignified  and  useful  aids  to  healthful  recreation  anrl  profit,  we  have  estab- 
hshed  a new  department  in  the  Photo-Eka,  devoted  to  the  “Auto-Era.”  It 
is  hardly  nccessarv  to  point  out  to  the  autoist  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  him,  from  the  use  of  the  camera,  are  manifold.  Photography  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  inexpensive  of  all  forms  of  recreation.  It  requires  prac- 
tically no  capital,  and  no  si)ccial  or  technical  cflucation;  it  is,  therefore,  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  happiness  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  picture  making, 
on  an  auto  tour,  recording  experiences  exquisite  or  amusing,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  practically  without  limit.  The  wide.spread  use  of  the  camera  by  auto- 
ists  will  do  more  to  cultivate  a love  of  nature  and  art  among  them  than  all 
other  agencies  and  intiuences  combined.  The  Photo-Era  and  the  “Auto- 
Era”  are  — 

“Two  souls  with  but  a single  thought, 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.” 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY 


The  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
of  New  York  have  declared  for  a union,  at  last,  by  a formal  vote  of  both 
bodies.  When  the  report  is  finally  adopted,  the  members  of  the  society 
who  are  not  already  in  the  Academy  will  become  associates,  the  number  of 
which  shall  be  unlimited,  while  the  number  of  academicians  shall  be  limited 
to  125  painters,  25  sculptors,  and  25  architects  or  engravers.  Then,  at  the  first 
election  of  the  enlarged  Academy,  30  academicians  are  to  be  elected,  and 
not  more  than  10  annually  thereafter  until  the  limit  is  reached.  Prizes  that 
have  been  given  to  the  society  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  organization  where 
possible.  The  name  of  the  Academy  is  to  be  preserved  as  the  title  of  the  union, 
and  the  Society  of  i\merican  Artists  will  continue  as  a body  within  the  Academy. 
The  American  Art  News  declares  this  merger  to  be  the  most  significant  and 
portentous  event  in  the  American  art  world  since  the  formation  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  in  1878,  which  was  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called 
the  American  Renaissance.  It  would  seem,  now  that  the  old  xA.cademy  and 
the  younger  Society  are  soon  to  become  one  body,  that  there  is,  at  last,  after 
many  weary  years  of  waiting  and  effort,  a definite  prospect  of  an  annual  salon, 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  New  York,  which  will  represent  the  art  of  the  country, 
its  present  condition  and  its  prospects,  as  it  should  be  represented.  It 
will  give  to  the  artists  and  the  art  public  the  first  opportunity  under  broad  and 
progressive  management  to  display  their  output  of  each  successive  year, 
and  to  the  latter,  also,  an  opportunity  to  study  this  output  displayed,  in  a sane  and 
comprehensive  manner.  While  we  welcome  this  union  of  forces  as  furnishing 
a neefled  impetus  to  the  cause  of  American  art  and  artists,  we  cannot  resist  the 
feeling  that  the  addition  of  the  word  photographer  to  those  eligible  for  the  honors 
of  the  Academy  would  have  honored  them  and  would  have  strengthened  the 
influence  of  the  Academy,  with  those  who  are  honestly  looking  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  art  in  any  form.  American  photography,  to-day,  is  showing  art  in  a 
greater  degree  than  one  may  find  in  most  contemporary  exhibitions  of  paintings; 
and  while  we  do  not  claim  for  our  medium  an  ecpiality  with  painting  in  the 
matter  of  artistic  expression,  we  do  insist  that  photography  is  being  exploited, 
of  late  years,  more  intelligently  as  a mode  of  real  art  expres.sion  than  some 
of  the  older  mediums.  There  arc  many  photographs  hung  in  our  exhibitions 
to-day  that  represent  real  art  — genuine,  vital,  personal  art.  Though  still  an 
undeveloped  medium  compared  with  painting,  and  though  fettered  with  tech- 
nical difficulties,  when  photography  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  art, 
recognizes  design  and  instils  life  into  a picture  by  enhancing  the  blacks  and 
vitalizing  the  lights  into  soft  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  the  man  who  does 
this  is  an  artist,  though  his  recognition,  as  such,  may  be  delayed. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


“Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schow’res  swoote, 

The  drought  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the 
roote, 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimage, 

And  palmer’s  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondes.’’ 

Chaucer  was  right,  ^^’hen  .\pril  comes, 
then  do  folk  “longen  to  go  on  pilgrimage.” 
The  activity  of  Nature  as,  awakening 
from  her  long  sleep,  she  rouses  all  her 
children  of  wood  and  field,  stimulates  we 
mortals,  too,  and  one  feels  in  the  blood  the 
wanderlust,  and  longs  to  be  uj)  and  out  and 
doing. 

Few  of  us  are  “palmers”  with  the  time 
or  money  to  “seeken  straunge  strondes,” 
but  we  can  certainly  steal  a day  now  and 
then  and  become  a “one-day  wanderer”; 
so  let  us,  whenever  possible,  seize  the 
opportunity  to  slip  away  to  the  fields  and 
woods.  More  and  more  we  are  finding 
out  that  open  air  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines. I am  not  sure  but  that  we  owe  to 
the  amateur  much  of  the  illustrating  of 
this  theory,  for  the  enthusiastic  follower 
of  photography  stays  not  for  wind  or  rain 


or  snow  when  in  ])ursuit  of  some  coveted 
subject,  and  is  seldom  ill. 

April  is  an  ideal  month  for  out-of-door 
camera  work  while  the  trees  and  shrubs 
wear  their  first  misty  covering  and 
boughs  stand  outlined  against  the  clear 
soft  blue  of  the  sky  — the  .■\])ril  sky  that 
})oets  love  — and  fleecy  clouds  drift 
slowly  across. 

It  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  “wood 
interiors,”  and  with  proper  dress  and 
waterproof  foot  covering  one  mav  wander 
at  will  o\'er  bog  and  bush,  through  swamj) 
and  marsh,  and  find  the  “year  at  the 
spring”  the  f)est  time  of  all  the  round  cycle. 

TONING  PRINTS  WITH  I’RANIUM 

For  many  subjects  a reddish  brown 
print  is  decidedly  artistic,  and  where  one 
is  not  familiar  with  the  carbon  [irocess 
he  can  find  a satisfactory  process  in  the 
toning  of  his  prints  with  uranium. 
Platinotypes,  gaslight  jiapers  and  the 
silver  papers  may  all  be  toned  to  a beau- 
tiful color  with  uranium. 
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The  following  formula  is  for  the  solu- 
tions required  in  the  toning  of  platinotype 
and  bromide  prints:  — 

Solution  No.  i. 

Nitrate  of  uranium 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

. . ^ oz. 
1 a 

Water  (filtered) 

••5  “ 

Solution  No.  2. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium 

Water  (filtered) 

■ ■ i 

■ -5  “ 

Solution  No.  3. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. . . 

..2i“ 

Water  (filtered) 5 “ 

Uranium  is  an  intensifier  and  therefore 
platinofype  prints  which  are  to  be  toned 
with  it  must  be  underprinted,  or  if  fully 
printed,  must  be  underdeveloped.  They 
must  be  well  washed  before  toning  to 
free  them  from  all  traces  of  developer 
and  the  acid  used  in  the  clearing  bath. 

To  tone  take  j drachm  of  Solution 
No.  I,  ^ drachm  of  No.  2,  and  add  to  it 
6 oz.  of  water.  In  a glass  graduate  or 
in  a porcelain  dish  put  ^ drachm  of  No.  3. 
If  the  print  has  Ijeen  dried,  soak  it  in 
water  till  limjj,  lay  it  face  up  in  a porce- 
lain tray  and  flood  with  the  solution; 
and  when  the  jjrint  is  thoroughly  satu- 
rated, drain  off  the  liquid  into  the  dish 
containing  the  § drachm  of  No.  3,  and 
pour  the  combined  solution  over  the 
print  again.  Almost  immediately  the 
print  will  begin  to  turn  a warm  rich 
Ijrown,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in  the 
solution  the  richer  red  will  be  the  tone. 
Remove  from  the  toning  Ijath,  and  place 
in  an  acid  bath  made  of  i oz.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (muriatic)  to  120  oz.  of 
water.  Leave  it  in  this  bath  for  ten 
minutes,  then  wash  thoroughly  and  dry. 

It  sometimes  haj)pens  that  the  toning 
bath  turns  a muddy  color  very  quickly; 
in  such  a case  remove  the  print  to  a dish 
of  water,  and  mi.x  up  another  quantity 
of  the  toning  solution.  If  the  print  is 
very  much  intensified,  then  it  may  be 
bleached  by  soaking  for  a few  minufes 
in  a solution  of  washing  soda  made  of 
I oz.  of  soda  to  5 oz.  of  water. 


For  gaslight  papers  use  Solutions  i 
and  2 as  directed  for  plafinofypes,  but 
omit  No.  3.  Gaslight  prints  should  be 
undertimed,  and  slightly  underdeveloped. 
When  the  desired  tone  is  reached,  clear 
in  the  acid  bath,  wash  and  dry. 

To  obtain  sepia  tones  on  the  black  or 
gray  platinotype  paper  the  paper  is  first 
developed,  cleared  in  the  acid  bath,  then 
toned  in  a solution  made  up  as  follows:  — 

Take  10  grains  each  of  uranium 
nitrate,  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  sul- 
phite of  soda;  5 drachms  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  10  oz.  of  water.  Tone 
in  this  bath  until  a rich  warm  sepia  is 
obtained,  clear  again  in  the  acid  bath, 
wash  and  dry. 

Some  very  beautiful  effects  are  secured 
by  this  method  of  toning  and  intensifying 
with  uranium. 

COMBINATION  PRINTING 

Double  or  combination  printing  is  the 
jirinting  from  two  or  more  negatives  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper.  The  apparatus 
necessary  is  a large  printing  frame 
fitted  with  a clear  glass,  plenty  of  black 
needle  paper  — fhat  in  which  sensitive 
plates  are  wrapped  will  be  just  the  thing 
— a cake  of  “Gihon’s  opaque  or  Strauss’ 
marl”;  “cut-outs”  in  circles,  half  circles, 
squares,  ovals  and  rectangles,  and  some 
strong  adhesive  strips. 

Select  the  negatives  and  group  them 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  appear 
when  the  j)icture  is  finished.  Take  a 
sheet  of  ])lain  paper  the  size  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  to  be  used  and  make  on  it  a 
diagram  of  the  arrangement,  in  a re- 
versed position  of  the  pictures.  This  is 
the  guide  for  the  printing.  Lay  the 
fliagram  on  the  table  and  place  over  it 
the  printing  frame.  Take  the  first  nega- 
tive from  which  a print  is  to  be  made 
and  attach  the  cut-out  to  the  glass  side 
by  means  of  adhesive  strips.  Lay  it  on 
the  glass  of  the  printing  frame  in  the 
place  indicated  by  the  diagram,  cover 
all  the  clear  glass  with  needle  paper, 
adjust  the  sensitive  paper  in  the  frame, 
close  and  jirint.  A printing  frame  which 
has  the  back  o]iening  with  double  hinges 
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is  the  most  suitalile  for  the  ])ur]>ose  of 
combination  printing,  as  the  negative 
must  be  hehl  in  jilace  when  examining 
the  progress  of  the  printing. 

\Mien  the  first  print  is  made,  adjust 
the  second  negative,  cover  the  sensitive 
glass  with  needle  pajier  and  make  the 
second  print,  and  so  on  until  the  negatives 
are  all  firinted  from,  then  tone  and  fix 
as  usual. 

Printing-out  paper  is  the  only  paper 
one  can  use  with  an  assurance  of  success, 
as  the  printing  must  all  be  of  the  same 
depth  to  insure  a good  jiicture.  The 


SECOND  PRIZE 

negatives  should,  as  far  as  jiossible,  ha\'e 
the  same  printing  (|uality.  In  jirinting 
where  a vignetted  iiicture  would  look 
better  than  the  cut-out,  use  the  vignetting 
glass  and  cover  the  dear  glass  as  for 
cut-outs. 

Another  way  of  ])rinting  from  several 
pictures  on  the  same  sheet  of  ])a|>cr  is  to 
arrange  the  cut-outs  whiili  are  to  be 
used  on  the  sujiporting  ulass  and  keep 
each  in  place  by  means  of  adhesive  strips. 
Paint  the  reverse  side  with  ( lihon’s  opaipie 
or  tlie  marl,  very  thickly,  e.xcejit  the 
o])enings.  ivliich  are  to  be  left  for  the 
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pictures.  The  jjrints  can  then  be  made 
one  after  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
cover  all  openings  with  needle  paper, 
save  that  through  which  a picture  is 
being  printed. 

Illustrations  in  the  magazines  will 
suggest  artistic  arrangements  of  ])ictures. 

DE\'ELOPING  POWDERS 

De\’ELOPING  powders  are  jjut  up  by 
most  of  the  firms  who  manufacture  photo 
sup])lies.  This  is  a most  convenient 
way,  as  one  can  mix  the  quantity  needed, 
use  it,  and  throw  it  away,  and  avoid  the 
oxidizing  of  solutions  by  the  admission 
of  air.  These  powders  are  specially  liked 
Iry  tire  tourist,  who  can  carry  a full  sujjply 
of  them  and  run  no  risk  of  chemicals 
being  s])illed  in  his  luggage  by  the  break- 
ing of  bottles. 

Instead  of  buying  the  powders  ready 
prej)ared,  the  amateur  can  easily  make 
up  his  own  from  any  favorite  formula 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  use  in  solution. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  perform  a small 
example  in  division  in  connection  with 
his  formula.  If  the  formula  calls  for 
24  oz.  of  water,  all  the  chemicals  are 
divided  by  three,  done  up  in  packages 
proj)erly  labeled,  and  when  needed  for 
use  they  are  dissolved  in  the  rerjuired 
quantity  of  water,  8 oz. 

I'he  chemicals  should  be  wrapjjed  in 
waxed  ]>aper,  and  those  for  each  solution 
wrajjped  separately,  ])laced  in  a small 
envelope,  and  on  the  outside  marked  with 
the  amount  of  water  needed  for  the  solu- 
tion, and  also  the  name  of  the  developer, 
whether  hydrochinon,  metol,  etc. 

If  to  be  ke])t  a long  time,  it  is  better 
to  store  them  in  a tin  box,  the  boxes  in 
which  platinotyjie  jraper  comes  being 
better  than  stpiare  tin  boxes,  which  are 
seldom  tight  at  the  seams. 

An  excellent  formula  for  hydrochinon 
j)Owders  is  marie  as  follows:  for  every 
thirty-grain  ]>ackage  of  hyrlrochinon  have 
a package  made  u])  of  ^ oz.  of  granulated 
sul})hite  of  soda,  and  \ oz.  of  carbonate 
of  j)otassium.  When  needed  for  develop- 
ment, rlissolve  in  8 oz.  of  water,  ])utting 
in  the  hydrochinon  first,  then  the  package 
of  sodas.  If  the  de\eloper  works  too 


rajridly,  add  an  ounce  or  two  more  of 
water. 

Metol-hydrochinon  is  a favorite  de- 
veloper with  many  amateurs,  the  nega- 
tives produced  by  it  having  excellent 
printing  qualities.  The  powders  are 
prepared  as  follows:  take  15  grains  each 
of  metol  and  hydrochinon,  mix  well,  and 
wrap  in  waxed  paper.  For  each  package 
of  the  hydrochinon  have  ^ oz.  of  sulphite 
of  soda  crystals,  and  150  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  crystals  made  into  a 
powder.  To  use,  dissolve  in  10  oz.  of 
water.  Enough  material  to  make  160 
oz.  of  developer  will  cost  less  than  a 
dollar. 

One  will  find  developing  powders  a 
very  convenient  commodity,  and  if  one 
has  them  put  up  after  his  own  formula, 
decidedly  cheaper  than  buying  ready 
prepared  developers.  Economy  is  one 
of  the  things  which  the  amateur  must 
practice,  for  we  all  know  that  photography 
is  a dear  pleasure. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SEVERAL  INQUIRIES 

The  “Hallotype”  is  a colored  photo- 
graph, so  called  from  the  name  of  its 
inventor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall.  The  process 
consists  in  printing  two  paper  positives 
from  the  same  negative,  rendering  one 
transparent  by  the  use  of  dammar  var- 
nish, painting  the  other  and  placing  the 
transparent  print  over  the  painted  one 
in  e.xact  registration.  The  picture  is 
then  backed,  covered  with  a sheet  of 
glass  and  the  edges  bound  together  with 
passe-partout  binding.  Any  one  who  can 
use  a brush  can  paint  the  picture,  as 
little  or  no  skill  is  required,  the  paint 
being  put  on  simjily  in  washes,  without 
any  attempt  at  shading.  The  shading 
and  detail  is  produced  by  the  lines  in  the 
transparent  picture.  The  print,  toned 
and  dried,  is  laid  on  a sheet  of  glass  on 
which  has  been  rubbed  a little  glycerine. 
It  is  then  varnished  with  dammar  varnish 
and  left  to  dry.  If  one  coat  does  not 
make  it  transjiarent,  a second  is  applied. 

Another  way  to  produce  a transparent 
print  is  to  apply  the  jirint  to  glass  and 
remove  the  paper,  leaving  the  film  on 
the  glass.  Take  a s])oiled  negative  the 
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size  of  the  print,  clean  it  and  polish 
with  French  chalk  to  remove  any  possi- 
ble trace  of  grease.  Varnish  the  glass 
with  a varnish  made  of  i oz.  of  balsam 
of  fir  and  2 oz.  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
As  soon  as  the  varnish  begins  to  set, 
take  the  print,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
wet,  blot  off  the  moisture  from  the  face, 
lay  it  face  down  on  the  glass  and  squee- 
gee into  place,  taking  special  care  that 
no  air  blisters  remain  between  the  glass 
and  the  picture.  The  paper  can  now  be 
removed  by  rubbing  it  gently  with  the 
fingers,  moistening  it  with  a wet  sponge 
as  it  dries.  When  the  ])aper  is  removed, 
varnish  the  film  and  set  it  away  to  dry 
in  a place  free  from  dust.  One  can  now 
paint  directly  on  the  back  of  this  picture, 
using  colors  which  corres])ond  to  the 
objects  represented.  No  s])ecial  shading 
is  needed.  If  water  colors  are  used,  mi.x 
with  Chinese  white  to  give  them  body, 
but  oil  colors  work  the  best  and  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

While  these  j)ictures  are  certainly  not 
“high  art,”  they  are  often  very  attractive 
little  souvenirs,  and  are  very  appropriate 
as  name  cards  for  a company  which  has 
enjoyed  an  outing  together,  and  of  which 
the  picture  ])erj)etuates  the  memor\’. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  jjrize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photogra])hic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  j)ort- 
folios  of  photogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photographic  materials  adverti-ed  by  us; 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a jjhotographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of 
the  prize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits,  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  jirob- 
ably  stands  first,  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photogra[)her  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthlv  com- 


petitions is  limited  to  subscribers  to 
Photo-Er.\. 

SUBJI  CTS  FOR  COMPETITION 

March.  — “Trades.”  Pictures  entered 
in  this  competition  should  be  illustrative 
of  the  various  employments,  such  as 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and 
the  like.  Closes  April  30. 

April.  — “ Portraiture.”  Closes  May  3 1 . 

May. — “Mother  and  Child  Pictures.” 
Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “ Garden  Scenes.”  Closes 

July  31- 

AWARDS  — DECORATR'E  PHOTOGRAPHY 

First  prize:  K.  Theodor  Krantz,  21 1 
Prospect  Street,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Second  ]>rize:  W.  H.  Porterfield, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Third  ]irize:  Grace  E.  Vlounts,  Mor- 
row, Ohio. 

Fourth  ]>rize:  George  G.  McLean, 
Carjnnteria,  Cal. 

Honorable  Mention;  F.  S.  Andrus,  F. 
E.  Bronson,  Thomas  VI.  Burrell,  Mrs.  R. 
Campbell,  L.  S.  Clough,  Ered.  Earring- 
ton,  Paul  Eournier,  Phil.  Hexom,  Airs. 
Andrew  Jackson,  G.  Edwin  Keller,  F. 
P.  Eotz,  Paul  R.  Alorrison,  Bradda  I>. 
Ogden,  William  O.  Ruse,  A.  S.  Smith, 
William  Spanton,  Airs.  Clara  Turner,  R. 
E.  V'eeks,  F.  E.  Wilcox,  C.  Al.  Whitney. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Sally  \Y  — .-Mmost  any  paj)er  mav 
be  used  for  the  applying  of  blue-j)rint 
solution,  but  if  you  wish  to  make  a blue- 
print book,  the  prints  to  be  made  directlv 
on  the  leaves  of  the  book,  buy  Whatman’s 
drawing  ])a]>er,  smooth,  light  weight. 
The  ])rints  when  made  are  then  bound 
in  book  form.  In  making  the  jirints, 
do  not  ])lace  the  ]>icture  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  paper.  Leave  a margin  at 
the  side  for  binding.  One  can  make  up 
very  attractive  souvenirs  of  summer 
journeys  in  these  blue  books,  which  are 
inexpensive  and  easily  and  quickly  made, 
and  added  to  that  quality  is  the  fact  that 
the  prints  are  i)ermanent. 
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Fred.  H.  Deane.  — The  photographic 
paper,  on  which  to  make  prints  for  re- 
production and  which  is  most  generally 
liked  by  publications,  is  the  glossy  paper 
in  brownish  red  tones.  Platinotypes  do 
not  reproduce  as  well  as  the  glossy  papers, 
the  detail  being  in  a great  degree  lost  in 
the  reproduction  from  such  a print. 
Any  of  the  illustrated  papers  are  glad  to 
get  prints  of  unusual  subjects  and  your 
nature  studies,  especially  of  the  musk- 
rats and  wild  scpiirrels,  ought  to  find  a 
ready  sale. 

Carl.  D.  S.  — The  negative  from 
which  your  })rint  was  made  is  e\  idently 
\ery  much  overe.xposed.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  such  a hopeless  looking  plate, 
and  your  only  resource  will  be  to  make 
another  negative  of  the  same  subject 
when  you  have  the  opportunity.  An 
exposure  meter  is  a very  helpful  adjunct 
in  cases  where  one  is  doubtful  about 
length  of  exposure. 

Berth.a  B.  — To  sensitize  silk  for 
printing,  have  the  silk  washed  free  from 
dressing,  but  do  not  wring  it.  Let  it 
hang  up  to  dry  as  it  is  taken  from  tlie 
water.  When  dry,  immerse  it  for  three 
minutes  in  a salting  bath  made  of  salt, 
50  grains;  chloride  of  ammonia,  50  grains; 
lirpiid  ammonia,  75  drojjs;  water,  5 oz. 
Pin  u])  to  dry  on  a flat  surface,  stretching 
it  at  the  corners  and  ends  so  that  it  will 
drv  without  wrinkles.  When  dry,  sen- 
sitize with  a nitrate  of  silver  solution 
])rej)ared  in  the  proportion  of  150  grains 
of  nitrate  of  siher  to  i oz.  of  water.  In 
sensitizing,  the  silk  should  be  pinned 
taut  to  a Ijoard,  the  solution  applied 
with  a wide  brush,  going  over  the  surface 
first  one  way  then  the  other,  until  the 
faliric  is  evenly  and  thoroughly  covered 
with  the  solution.  Dry  in  a dark  room 
and  print  as  for  ])a])er.  Tone  in  any 
good  toning  solution. 

Allen  D.  — The  yellow  stains  on 
your  negative  caused  by  the  ])yro  devel- 
oper may  be  removed  liy  immersing  in  a 
solution  made  as  follows:  iron  sulphate, 
oz.;  sulphuric  acid,  h oz.;  alum,  i oz.; 
water,  10  oz.  d'he  plate  must  be  washed 


free  from  all  traces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  then  placed  in  this  solution  until 
the  yellow  stains  disappear.  Wash  well 
and  dry. 

Paul  T.  — The  envelope  which  you 
enclose  and  which  you  suggest  as  a good 
one  for  filing  negatives  is  not  as  good 
for  that  purpose  as  the  commercial 
envelope.  This  latter  envelope  opens  at 
the  end,  is  of  stout  manilla  paper,  and 
has  a crescent  cut  in  the  open  end  which 
makes  it  convenient  to  remove  the  nega- 
tive from  the  envelope.  These  envelopes 
are  very  cheap,  and  you  will  find  them 
far  better  than  those  you  think  of  buying. 
Yours  opens  at  the  side  and  has  a flap, 
while  the  commercial  envelope  is  simply 
a paper  pocket. 

Eleen  French.  — Do  not  have  photo- 
graphic solution  put  up  at  a druggist’s. 
The  prices  they  charge  are  more  than 
double  what  you  would  have  to  pay  a 
dealer  in  jjhoto  suj^plies,  and  you  could 
not  get  all  the  materials  needed  at  a 
druggist’s.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
send  to  town  for  the  necessary  ingredients. 
IMost  of  them  may  lje  bought  in  dry 
form,  and  you  can  order  the  necessary 
quantity  of  each  needed  for  a solution, 
and  then  comljine  them  yourself.  See 
formula  for  de\'cloping  ])owders  in  this 
numljer. 

Shelton  G.  — “Flatness  of  field”  is 
the  term  used  to  express  the  power  of  a 
photographic  lens  to  reproduce  or  render 
the  lines  in  the  middle  of  a picture  and 
those  at  the  side  according  to  the  rules  of 
true  persjjective,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  them  of  ec[ual  distinctness. 

Jane  Elder.  — Glycin  is  a developer 
which  gives  very  clear  and  delicate  images 
if  a slow  developer  is  used  and  plenty  of 
time  allowed  for  development.  It  brings 
out  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  jwoduces  a 
negative  which  is  specially  good  from 
which  to  make  lantern  slides.  A formula 
which  is  very  well  liked  is  made  of  24 
grains  of  glycin;  f oz.  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, and  16  oz.  of  water.  Be  sure  to 
carry  the  development  to  the  proper 
depth. 
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CARBON  PRINTS  FROM  FLAT  NEGATIVES 

The  following  process  is  recommended 
by  a writer  in  the  Frager  Tagblatf  for  ob- 
taining deep  black  tones  from  flat 
negatives:  When  the  print  has  been  thor- 

oughly freed  from  bichromate,  it  is  im- 
mersed in  a I per  cent  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  till  the  film  is  saturated;  then 
brietly  washed  and  immersed  in  a 0.5  per 
cent  solution  of  gallic  acid,  till  sufficient 
intensity  is  obtained.  If  a ferrous  salt 
is  used  in  place  of  the  ferric,  and  tannin 
or  camjiechy  wood  used  instead  of  the 
gallic  acid,  any  tones  from  bluish  red  to 
blue-black  can  be  olitained.  In  order  to 
obtain  greenish  blue  tones,  ferrous  sul- 
phate, followed  by  potassium  ferrocya- 
nide,  should  be  used.  These  processes 
are  not  new,  and  there  is  considerable 
chance  of  obtaining  stained  papers  by 
this  method. 

CLEARING  bromide  PRINTS 

In  clearing  up  and  brightening  up  a 
bromide  print,  removing  surface  mark- 
ings or  yellow  stains  or  slight  fog,  the 
following  bath  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  It  should  be  a])plied  after  li.xing 
and  washing,  the  prints  lieing  left  in  until 
the  desired  clearing  has  taken  ])lace,  and 
then  removed  and  well  washed:  — 

'I'hiocarbamide 20  grs.  4.6  gms. 

Citric  acid 10  “ 2.3  “ 

W ater 10  oz.  1000  c.  cs. 

This  bath  will  not  work  unless  all  traces 
of  hypo  have  been  remo\  ed  from  the  ])rint. 

CLEARING  GUM  PRINTS 

Sever.al  workers  are  now  using  a five 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  to 
eliminate  the  bichromate.  They  claim 
that  it  acts  more  quickly  and  etficiently 
than  the  alum  bath,  completely  eliminat- 
ing the  bichromate  and  giving  absolutely 
])ure  whites. 


DE\'ELOPING  MOUNTAIN  VIEWS 

Every  photographer  who  has  had  any 
e.xperience  in  making  view's  of  mountain 
scenery,  esjtecially  if  the  view's  are  of 
snowy  ])eaks,  such  as  are  met  w'ith  in  the 
Alps  or  Canadian  Rockies,  know's  that 
projier  development  of  the  exj)osures  is 
as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  Many  dif- 
ferent developers  have  been  suggested, 
but  Karl  \\dp])linger,  w'hose  beautiful 
mountain  scenes  in  the  Ti'rol  and  else- 
w'here  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  ha\’e 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them,  has 
always  advocated  a pyro-acetone  de\’el- 
oper.  Ilis  formula  is  as  follow's:  — 

Water 1000  c.  cs. 

Sodium  sulphite 400  grams 

When  dissolved,  filter  and  add:  — 

Sulphuric  acid,  ])ure i6  dro|)S 

Pvro 28  grams 

For  use,  25c.  cs.  is  mixed  with  75  c.  cs.  of 
water,  and  to  this 

Acetone  (white) 3 l- 

is  added,  well  stirred,  and  ajiplied  to  the 
])late.  After  about  a minute  and  a half 
7 c.  cs.  of  acetone  are  added  liy  degrees. 
'I'he  total  time  of  development  is  eight  or 
ten  minutes. 

For  amidol,  the  following  is  recom- 


mended : — 

^^Ater 1000  jiarts 

Soflium  suljihite  (flry) 20  “ 

Amidol 8 “ 

Bromide  sol.  (10  per  cent) 4 “ 

Acetic  aiid,  glacial 4 “ 


ACID  Dia’ELOPl.KS 

Kncoi  kaged  1)}'  the  experiments  of 
klalagnys  with  amidol  develoj)ers  in  acid 
bisul])hite  solutions,  .M.  Maes  has  ex]>eri- 
mented  with  other  d.ewelojjers  in  similar 
combinations  and  obtained  excellent  re- 
sults. Strongly  alkaline  dcwelopers  w'ork 
very  ra])idly,  but  are  liable  to  cause  frill- 
ing, and  besides,  one  has  little  chance  to 
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correct  overexposure  l»y  modih'ing  the 
developer. 

For  slow  development,  thin,  fine- 
grained, and  fogless  negatives,  M.  Maes 
recommends  the  following  formula,  claim- 
ing for  it  suppression  of  halation,  latitude 
in  exposure,  and  other  advantages:  — 


Distilled  water looo  parts 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) 20  “ 

Potash S “ 

Pyrogallol 8 “ 


Potass,  bromide  (10  per  cent 

sol.) 3 “ 

Glacial  acetic  acid 3 “ 

The  develo])inent  with  this  solution  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  image  apjiearing  in  about 
two  minutes  and  the  development  is  com- 
jilete  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  In 
character  the  negatives  resemble  those 
jiroduced  with  wet  collodion.  When  the 
image  shows  up  in  a minute  and  a half 
the  plate  has  been  overe.xposed,  in  which 
case  two  or  three  drops  of  bromide  solu- 
tion or  of  acetic  acicl  should  be  added; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  does  not 
apjiear  in  two  minutes,  a slight  addition 
of  jiotash  is  to  be  made. 

ADUROL  FOR  W-ARM  TONES  IN  BROMIDE 
PRINTS 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitto  has  made  a large 
number  of  experiments  with  adurol  as  a 
developing  agent,  and  recommends  it 
highly  for  producing  various  tones  in 
bromide  papers.  For  this  purpo.se  he 
employs  the  following  .solutions:  — 

I.  Sul]ihite  of  sofla 120  parts 

Water 300 

Potassium  carbonate qo 

Adurol 15  “ 

IF  Bromide  of  ])otassium,  ten  per 
cent  solution. 

III.  Bromide  of  ammonium,  ten  per 
cent  solution. 

IV.  Carbonate  of  ammonium,  ten  per 
cent  solution. 

For  black  tones,  gi\'e  normal  exjiosure 
ami  develop  wdth  the  following  mixture: — 


Adurol  solution  (I) i ounce 

Water 10  ounces 

Bromide  solution  (II) 10  minims 


Development  is  complete  in  from  one 
to  tw'o  minutes. 

For  sepia  tones  the  exposure  should  be 
from  one  and  a half  to  three  times  normal, 
and  the  following  developer  should  be 
used : — 

Adurol  solution  (I) i ounce 

Water 12  to  30  ounces 

Bromide  solution  (II)  . 10  to  30  minims 

The  more  water  and  bromide  used,  the 
warmer  wall  be  the  tone.  Development 
takes  from  two  to  three  minutes. 

For  brown  or  pur  pie-brown  tones  the 
exposure  should  be  tw'o  or  three  times 
normal,  and  the  developer  should  be  as 
follows : — 

Adurol  solution  (I) i ounce 

Water 20  to  30  ounces 

Bromide  solution  (II) 30  minims 

Ammonium  bromide  (HI) 

i to  I drachm 

Ammonium  carbonate  .. 

(IV) 5 to  I drachm 

Development  requires  from  five  to  ten 

minutes. 

For  brownish  red  tones  give  six  times 
the  normal  e.xposure  and  develop  wdth: — • 

Adurol  solution  (I) i ounce 

Water 60  ounces 

Potassium  bromide  (II) 30  minims 

Ammonium  bromide 

(III  ) . 5 to  I J drachms 

Ammonium  carbonate 

(IV) drachms 

Development  requires  tw'elve  minutes. 

For  reddish  tones  give  fifty  times  the 
normal  exj)0sure  and  develop  in:  — 


Adurol  solution  (I) ^ ounce 

Water 50  ounces 

Pota.ssium  bromide  (II) 15  minims 


Ammonium  bromide  (III)... . i drachm 
Ammonium  carbonate  (IV) . . i “ 

From  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  is  neces.sary 
for  complete  development. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


BRUSH  UP 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  begin  to 
expand  your  lungs  and  to  figure  on  all  the 
good  times  in  the  open. 

Naturally,  with  you,  your  kodak  re- 
ceives attention.  Out  it  comes  for  a 
thorough  examination;  you  want  to  feel 
sure  that  it  will  be  in  shape  to  deliver  the 
goods.  We  might  suggest  that  in  the 
general  overhauling  that  you  do  not 
neglect  yourself.  Are  you  in  position  to 
deliver  the  goods? 

You  want  not  only  to  make  as  good  pic- 
tures as  you  did  last  year,  but  a whole 
lot  better.  If  there  are  any  good  prizes 
floating  around,  you  want  your  share. 

In  these  strenuous  times  you  must 
remember  that  he  who  does  not  progress 
goes  backward  — no  standing  still.  The 
idea  is,  brush  up. 

Reading  the  photographic  magazines 
will  help  a lot,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  find  just  what  is  needed  to  fit  c'our 
particular  case.  Here’s  a good  sugges- 
tion: beg,  buy,  borrow  or  steal  a copy  of 
“The  Modern  Way  in  Picture  Alaking,” 
published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany; it’s  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth  of 
good,  sound,  practical  information  ever 
bound  between  covers.  No  long,  mean- 
ingless, technical  terms,  but  terse,  snaj)py 
articles  on  every  jfiiotographic  subject. 

If  you  can’t  borrow  one,  ask  your  dealer. 

QUICK  .XCTION 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  jiictures  depicting  action  or  ani- 
mation and  where  people  seem  to  be  doing 
something.  Perhaps  one  source  of  at- 
traction is  the  difficulty  in  making  pic- 
tures of  this  sort,  rerjuiring,  as  it  does,  a 
keen  eye  for  selection  and  apparatus 
practically  always  ready  for  action. 

There  has  long  Ijcen  a demand  for  an 
inexpensive,  unobtrusive,  always  ready 
camera,  suitable  for  such  work,  and  the 
new  3E  (^uick  Focus  Kodak  e.xactly  fills 
the  bill;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  all- 
round cameras  on  the  market  and  will 
find  ready  appreciation. 


The  focus  for  any  distance  is  instantly 
adjusted,  the  pressure  on  a concealed 
spring  jumps  the  front  out  the  proper  dis- 
tance and  the  subject  has  to  be  pretty 
swift  to  get  away  unrecorded. 

The  3B  makes  the  popular  size  picture 
3t  si  low  price,  $ 1 2.00,  does  not 

detract  from  its  other  attractive  qualities. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

I.OOKING  for  some  new  way  to  make 
use  of  your  kodak  negatives,  some  way  to 
make  an  effective  and  novel  display  of 
your  work  ? 

Of  course  you  make  post  cards  and 
have  sent  out  dozens  on  velox  and  sepia. 

Now  try  a few  on  the  new  Eastman 
Ferro  Prussiate  ])ost  cards;  they  afford  the 
daintiest  delft  blue  pictures  imaginable, 
not  a Ijit  like  the  ordinary  Idue-print.  If 
you  will  read  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
jiany’s  ad.  in  this  issue,  you  will  find  a 
novel  suggestion  to  make  the  friends  you 
favor  with  your  post  cards,  one  that  will 
assure  your  work  being  kept  and  appreci- 
ated for  many  a day. 

WILD  FLOWERS  WITH  .A.  KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

Right  off  the  reel  you  wouldn’t  imagine 
that  a lens  purchased  for  half  a dollar 
would  or  could  be  of  much  ad\’antage  in 
serious  work. 

We  can,  however,  mention  one  brilliant 
e.xception  and  that  is  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment.  I1iis  little  su])])lemental  lens 
has  been  on  the  market  and  well  advertiseil 
for  a number  of  _\-ears,  but  from  the  fat  t 
of  its  being  advertised  as  a portrait 
attachment  the  amateur  has  overlooked 
many  of  its  advantages. 

The  object  of  this  lens  is  to  jiermit  of 
shar])  focusing  uj)  to  3^  ft.  and  conse- 
quently affording  a larger  image.  Just 
this  ad\'antage  makes  it  exceedinglv 
valuable  in  photographing  any  small 
oljject,  siu  h as  wild  flowers,  small  animals 
and  in  fact  any  olqei  t that  would  appear 
too  small  in  the  jirint  when  focused  at 
8 or  10  ft.,  the  ordinary  capacity  of  tlie 
kodak. 
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Many  photographers  make  it  a point 
always  to  carry  one  of  these  attachments 
with  them  on  every  outing,  as  conditions 
are  constantly  arising  wherein  this  little 
lens  becomes  invaluable. 

Erom  the  i\I.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co. 
we  have  received  a copy  of  “The  Art  of 
Negative  Making,”  an  attractive  little 
booklet  of  photographic  ]X)inters  on  light- 
ing, exposure,  development  and  many 
dark  room  hints  and  suggestions,  ^^’hile 
the  booklet  is  issued  ])rimarily  in  the 
interests  of  the  ever  po])ular  Seed  jjlates  — 
descrilhng  their  manipulation  and  the 
])urposes  for  which  each  brand  is  espe- 
cially adajked  — it  contains  a wealth  of 
])hotographic  ideas  which  are  wduable  to 
every  worker.  A copy  of  the  booklet  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the  M.  A. 
Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St.  Eouis,  Mo.,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  every  serious 
photograjiher  will  find  it  of  assistance. 

.\pROPOS  of  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Photograjihic  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Paris  from  July  i6  to  < ictober  lo, 
this  year,  the  jiarticulars  of  which  were 
given  in  our  last  issue,  it  is  stated  that  the 
affair  will  be  minus  the  cooperation  of 
several  notable  |)hotogra];)hic  organizations. 
It  ajipears  that  the  Photograjihic  Society 
of  France,  the  Paris  Photo  Cluli  and  the 
Excursion  Society  or  Field  Club  have 
decided  to  abstain.  AA'hile  the  attitude  of 
these  august  bodies  towards  the  Paris 
exhibition  is  to  be  dejilored,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  influence  the  action  of  jihoto- 
graphic  clubs  and  indi\-idual  workers  in 
other  sections  of  Euro])e,  there  is  doubtless 
a suiheient  number  of  ])ractitioners  in 
France  and  other  countries  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  to  make  the  ])roJect 
not  only  possible,  but  a success.  Workers 
in  this  country,  desiring  to  obtain  direct 
and  authentic  information  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  may  address  iVl.  Louis  Gastine, 
Commissaire  Gthrerale,  Exposition  Nation- 
ale  de  la  Photographie,  Grand  Palais  des 
Champs  ElyscTs,  or  12,  Place  \kuigirard, 
Paris,  France. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  SO- 
CIETY OF  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  HOTEL 
ASTOR,  .APRIL  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH,  I906 

\\'hile  the  Second  Annual  Session  of 
the  P.  P.  A.,  of  N.  Y.,  will  be  strictly 
business,  we  realize  that 

“ All  work  and  no  joy 
Makes  Jack  a dull  boy.” 

For  that  reason  we  chose  the  Hotel 
x\stor  as  our  headcpiarters.  The  life  of 
Greater  New  York  railiates  from  this 
center  and  Host  Muschenheim  and  his 
able  lieutenants  - have  had  an  unlimited 
experience  in  seeing  that  guests  of  the 
hotel  enjoy,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
pleasures  of  the  city.  The  hotel  is  a city 
in  itself,  yet  our  memljers  will  be  so 
assembled  that  they  can  be  in  continual 
touch  with  one  another  at  all  times. 

x\  committee  of  prominent  members 
has  been  appointed  to  meet  the  incoming 
members,  and  in  all  probability  the  com- 
mittee will  see  you  hrst.  In  any  event, 
all  you  need  do  is  to  rejjort  to  head- 
quarters, the  committee  will  attend  to 
the  rest. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  one 
of  the  banc^uet  halls  each  day,  from 
I to  5 p.M.  This  will  leai'e  the  morn- 
ings free  for  a careful  inspection  of  the 
“Single  ])icture”  Exhibition,  informal  dis- 
cussion and  visits  to  the  leading  studios. 
Recejitions  will  be  tendered  the  members 
at  the  following  studios:  Bradley  Studios, 
x^hnan  & Co.,  Joseph  Byron,  E.  B.  Core, 
Dana  Studios,  B.  J.  Falk,  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald, Schloss,  E.  F.  Foley,  Theodore 
Marceau,  Path  Bros.,  Rockwood,  Otto 
Sarony,  Inc.,  Burr  McIntosh,  Gessford. 

For  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the 
committee  has  jirejiared  a surprise,  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  kept  a dead 
secret.  The  smoker  will  take  jilace  on 
the  night  of  the  second  day.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  unique  entertainments 
ever  given  by  a photographic  organiza- 
tion. It  will  take  place  in  the  famous 
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■wine  cellars  of  the  hotel  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  attendants,  the  members 
■will  be  as  absolutely  alone  as  if  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  Sahara  Desert  — ■ 
though  not  so  dry,  perhaps. 

Women  members  and  wives  of  members 
will  be  taken  in  charge  by  a special  com- 
mittee, who  will  see  that  they  do  not  regret 
their  absence  from  the  smoker. 

Finally,  the  Society  intends  to  make 
it  so  entertaining  for  you  in  a business 
and  social  way  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
stay  at  home.  You  need  the  wider  per- 
spective that  this  meetiiig  will  give  you. 
You  need  the  bit  of  relaxation  from  the 
daily  grind;  the  comfort  of  association 
with  your  fellow  workers  from  all  over 
the  state  and  country  and  the  Society 
expects  to  see  }'ou  in  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  April  5. 

Jos.  Hykon 

Geo.  H.  Rockwood 

PiRIE  i\lACDON.A.LI) 

Burr  IMcIntosh 

Walter  E.  Talbot 
Entertainment  Committee. 

Aside  from  the  cover  papers  manu- 
factured by  the  Mittineague  Pa])er  Com- 
pany of  IMittineague,  INlass.,  as  shown  by 
the  covers  used  of  Photo-Era  the  past 
fifteen  months,  this  firm  also  manufac- 
tures papers  that  may  be  sensitized  for 
photographic  prints  as  well  as  another 
paper  for  gum  printing.  For  sensitizing, 
their  Strathmore  Japan  Book  paper  and 
Strathmore  Detail  drawing-pa]  >er  are 
exceptionally  desirable.  Both  pajjers  are 
carried  in  a white  and  cream,  are  manu- 
factured from  pure  rags  entirely  and  free 
from  chemicals  of  an}-  nature.  'Fhey  are 
not,  however,  manufactured  especialh-  for 
photographic  work,  so  the  company  does 
not  guarantee  them;  still  they  are  being 
used  by  many  with  gratifying  results, 
thereby  securing  artistic  effects  not  possi- 
ble with  the  prepared  pajiers  anrl  no  one 
need  have  doubts  as  to  their  jjracticability. 

For  gum  printing  their  Strathmore 
Deed  has  all  necessary  requirements. 
It  is  the  best  grade  of  Bond  jjaper  manu- 


factured, and  nothing  but  the  choicest 
rags  are  u.sed.  It  is  properly  sized  and 
carried  in  weights  that  offer  quite  an 
assortment. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  papers  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  the  company  u])on 
request. 

From  the  Blair  Camera  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a 
handsome  booklet  which  they  will  be 
])leased  to  send  to  any  of  our  readers  on 
request.  The  booklet  is  prepared  with 
the  usual  good  taste  which  characterizes 
the  literature  of  this  concern,  and  de- 
scribes fully  all  of  the  well-known  Hawk- 
eye  cameras  and  supjdies,  particular  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  popular  Folding 
Hawkeyes.  The  integrity  and  sterling 
reputation  of  this  long-established  con- 
cern siieak  for  the  excellence  of  its  goods, 
which  are  universally  ])opular. 

A BIG  HELP 

Possibly  you  have  wondered  why  So- 
and-so’s  pictures  seemed  to  possess  c]uali- 
ties  you  were  unable  to  obtain,  delicate 
llcecv  clouds  in  the  sky  and  a wealth  of 
detail  and  half-tone  in  foliage,  instead 
of  fjlank  white  sky  and  black  formless 
shadow  masses  in  the  verdure  and  trees. 
Undoubtedly  his  success  was  due  to  the 
use  of  orthochromatic  plates.  You  of 
course  have  heard  of  them  and  their  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinal"}’  jilate.but  have 
been  deterred  from  using  them,  due  to  the 
mistaken  idea  of  the  difficulty  in  handling. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  orthoi  hromatic 
])late  is  vei"}'  easy  to  handle,  onl}-  requiring 
a little  more  care  and  affording  results 
amply  worth  ten  times  the  extra  precau- 
tions necessary. 

The  Seed  orthochromatic  plate  is  partic- 
ularly well  ada|)ted  for  the  all-around 
work  of  the  amateur,  as  it  jiossesses  the 
exceeilingly  fine  grain  of  the  famous  26  x, 
as  well  as  the  color  sensitive  features. 

In  taking  uji  }'our  spring  work  we 
earnestly  .suggest  your  making  use  of  the 
Sec'fl  ortho. 
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The  reception  and  lecture  planned  in 
honor  of  Edward  S.  Curtis  of  Seattle, 
W'ash.,  the  distinguished  photographer  of 
Indian  life,  was  successfully  carried  out 
at  the  Garo  studio,  Boston,  on  March  12. 
A good-sized  audience,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  Harvard  University 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
artistic  and  photographic  fraternity  of 
New  England  were  present,  and  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
the  eloquent  descriptions  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  editor  of  Photo-Era,  Mr.  Thomas 
Plarrison  Cummings,  introduced  the  lec- 
turer on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
Photo-Era  staff,  who  had  planned  the 
reception.  The  lecturer  talked  in  an 
informal  way,  and  the  evening’s  discourse 
took  on  something  largely  of  the  character 
of  personal  reminiscences;  the  tribal  life 
of  the  Indians,  their  ceremonials  and 
customs  were  touched  upon  at  length  by 
him.  For  over  eight  years  he  has  buried 
himself  in  the  deserts  and  prairies,  fol- 
lowing the  Indians  from  place  to  ])lace 
and  reproducing  through  the  aid  of  his 
camera  the  different  aspects  of  their  lives. 
His  ])ortraits  of  famous  chiefs  among  the 
Navajos,  Siou.x,  Nez  Perces  and  Crows 
were  intensely  interesting  as  described  Ijy 
him.  His  painstaking,  tireless,  and  per- 
sistent energy  in  gathering  facts  concern- 
ing their  domestic  lives  prove  him  to  Ije 
a scientist  of  no  mean  ability.  He  has 
received  recognition  from  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  about  to  publish  a series 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes  containing 
his  researches  and  illustrated  with  large, 
full-page  photogravures,  of  which  he  has 
now  something  like  three  thousaml  cojiy- 
righted  negatives  to  draw  upon. 

The  beautiful  jiictures  of  his  collection 
hung  upon  the  studio  walls  showed  him 
to  be  an  artist  photograjiher  of  the  first 
rank;  and  the  editor  of  Photo-Era,  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  laid  special 
stress  iqion  this  side  of  his  work.  Pie 
showed  how  design  and  the  creative 


imagination  of  the  artist  had  lifted  the 
Curtis  pictures  almost  to  the  level  of  fine 
arts.  An  artist  first  thinks  of  his  subject 
in  a certain  effect  or  design.  In  pho- 
tography he  thinks  of  his  subjects  in 
lights  and  shades,  beauty  of  line,  balance 
and  proportion,  etc.,  and  having  created 
the  effect  he  imagines,  he  then  takes  its 
picture.  In  this  way  the  creative  imagi- 
nation comes  into  photography  with 
design;  and  when  they  both  come  into 
any  art,  that  art  is  a fine  art. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the 
subject  as  the  beauty  of  the  form,  which 
the  imagination  of  the  artist  gives  to  the 
subject  that  constitutes  fine  art  in  pho- 
tography. 

Mr.  Curtis  will,  later  on  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  lecture  at  the  St.  Botolph 
Club. 


1905  kodak  competition 

Over  twenty-eight  thousand  prints 
were  received  in  the  1905  Kodak  Com- 
petition, and  it  is  a pleasing  fact  that  the 
average  quality  of  the  work  was  much 
higher  than  in  any  similar  competition. 

The  task  which  devolved  upon  the 
judges,  Alessrs.  Chas.  I.  Berg,  Henry 
Troth,  and  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  was 
by  no  means  a light  one,  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  feel  confident  that  they  carried 
it  through  with  conscientious  thorough- 
ness. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  winning  names 
in  the  open  classes  are  familiar  ones  to 
all  ].)hotographers,  which  fact  justifies 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  having 
novice  classes  from  which  the  old  prize 
winners  were  excluded.  Such  a division 
into  “ojien”  classes,  in  which  the  ex- 
perienced and  successful  workers  compete 
with  each  other,  and  novice  classes,  in 
which  the  less  experienced  vie  with  each 
other  for  ])rizes  and  honors,  is,  to  our 
mind,  manifestly  equitable. 

A list  of  the  awards  will  be  found  on 
pages  2S3  and  284  of  this  issue. 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS 

Class  .1 . — Open 
(3t  4t  or  Larger) 

First  prize,  $150  Gold:  E.  Steichen, 
New  York  City. 

Second  prize,  $100  Gold:  Mrs.  Nancy 
Ford  Cones,  Covington,  Ky.,  “Threading 
the  Needle.” 

Third  prize,  $50  Gold:  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
New  York  City,  “Kodaking.” 

Fourth  prize,  $25  Gold:  John  Dolman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “Pastoral.” 

Ten  dollars  each  and  Honorable  Men- 
tion: Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggins,  Salem, 

Oregon,  “Shadows”;  Miss  Nellie  Cou- 
tant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  “Toward  the 
Setting  of  the  Sun”;  Annie  Y'.  Brigman, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  “Dream”;  Miss  E.  A. 
\Vhieldon,  Eccleshall,  Leamington,  Eng- 
land, “In  the  Highlands”;  Helen  IC 
Gatch,  Salem,  Oregon,  “Coming  Storm”; 

F.  H.  Kelly,  Haverstock  Hill,  London, 
N.  Y'.,  England,  “In  the  North  Aisle”; 

G.  A.  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  “A  Foggy 
iMorning  — New  ^'ork  Harlior”;  Sidne\' 
C.  Durst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  “.\n  Autumn 
iMorning”;  Y’m.  S.  Rice,  Stockton,  Cal., 
“Y'atching  the  Boats  Go  By”;  Daniel 
Dunlop,  Motherwell,  Scotland,  “A  Bye 
Lane.” 

Class  B.  — O pen 
(3  J X 3^  or  Smaller) 

First  prize,  $100  Gold:  IM.  E.  Brock- 
bank,  Southport,  Fngland,  “Study  in 
Sunlight.” 

Second  prize,  $50  Gold:  James  M. 
Browning,  Dunardrie,  Bridge  of  Y’eir, 
Scotland,  “Evening.” 

d'hird  prize,  ,$25  Gold:  Mrs.  G.  .\. 
Barton,  Harto])]i  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, “Isevet  of  Brittany.” 

Ten  dollars  each  and  Honorable  Men- 
tion: IF  H.  Burns,  33  Claremont  Ter- 
race, F.dinljurgh,  Scotland,  “Interior  of 
Smithy”;  E.  B.  \’ignoles,  London,  \Y  C., 
England,  “Decorative  Study”;  Jenet 
Hamilton,  London,  Y'.,  England,  “Wait- 
ing for  the  Ball”;  John  S.  Neary,  Trenton, 


N.  J.,  “Go  Get  It,  Fido”;  Myra  A. 
Y’iggins,  Salem,  Oregon,  “Hallowe’en.” 

Five  dollars  each  and  Honorable  Men- 
tion: Clarence  Pouting,  Scarliorough, 

England,  “The  Novel”;  Rev.  R.  E. 
Vernon  Hanson,  Leicester  Sq.,  Duldin, 
Ireland,  “By  the  Y'ater’s  Edge”;  H.  B. 
Conyers,  Fh'bana,  Ohio,  “A  Day  in  June”; 
E.  Hornor,  Media,  Pa.,  “Daisies”; 
IMrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Covington,  Ky., 
“Caught  Napping.” 

Class  C.  — Open 
(Enlargements) 

First  ])rize,  $150  Gold:  Dr.  Alfred 

hliller,  Hatton  x'^.sylum,  Y’arwick,  Eng- 
land, “The  Parting  of  the  Y’ays.” 

Second  prize,  $100  Gold:  E.  Steichen, 
New  York  City. 

I'hird  ]jrize,  $50  Gold:  Laura  Adams 
Armer,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  “Mother,  may  I 
go  out  to  Swim?” 

Twenty  dollars  each  and  Honorable 
Mention:  Alfred  Stieglitz,  New  York 

City,  “Soap  Bubbles”;  Annie  Y'.  Brig- 
man,  Oakland,  Cal.,  “Melody”;  Harold 
Baker,  Birmingham,  England,  “7’he 
Fairy  Tale”;  Ykilden  Shaw,  Chicago, 
111.,  “Old  Bridge  at  A'illeneuve ” ; H.  B. 
Con}’ers,  F^rbana,  Ohio,  “Jason.” 

Class  D.  — JVovice 
(3t  4t  or  Larger) 

First  prize,  .Sioo  Gold:  Harriet  Lynam, 
Concord,  N.  IF,  “Early  Morning  in  the 
Fog.” 

Second  ])rizc,  $60  Gold:  Y'.  Y’ilson, 
Idaho  City,  Idaho,  “A  Grav  Day.” 

d'hirfl  ])rize,  $40  Gold:  lilizabeth  M. 
Rice,  Stockton,  Cal.,  “Confidences.” 

Ten  dollars  each  and  Honorable  Men- 
tion: R.  Mathee,  .V  Soindres,  Paris, 

France,  “Plaisir  des  Wcances”;  T.  Y’. 
Allen,  Paris,  Ky.,  “Driveway  at  New 
Forest,  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.”;  Dr.  Albert 
R.  Benedict,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  “Golden 
Ff)cks”;  Benj.  Y'.  Gu|)py,  Y’oodfords, 
iMe.,  “The  Passing  Show”;  Francis 
Tinker,  ShelTield,  Fngland,  “ Bv  the 
Canal  Lock.” 

Five  flollars  each  and  Honorable  Men- 
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tion:  Miss  Helen  Campbell,  “Oatlands,” 
Abbey  Tier,  Ireland,  “Soft  Gray  Sky 
and  Dreaming  River”;  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Hasbouck,  Davenport,  Iowa,  “While  the 
Cook’s  Away”;  Miss  Sheila  Jamieson, 
Hewletts  Rd.,  Cheltenham,  England, 
“A  Wet  Day  in  Old  Paris”;  Jessie  Mur- 
ray, Wolverhampton,  England,  “A  Misty 
Morning”;  J.  W.  Stanley  Burmester, 
Fairhouse,  Grange  Rd.,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
England,  “Lambader,  Brittany.” 

Class  E.  — Novice 
iih  X 32  or  Smaller) 

First  prize,  $75  Gold:  S.  Virginia 

Atwell,  Worcester,  Mass.,  “Gateway  at 
Old  Oread.” 

Second  prize,  $40  Gold:  Johannes 

Noack,  Friedeman,  Berlin,  Germany, 
“Heimkehr  von  Felde.” 

Third  prize,  $25  Gold:  Arch.  McVicar, 
Greenock,  Scotland,  “The  Nave  — Glas- 
gow Cathedral.” 

Fourth  prize.  No.  4 Cartridge  Kodak: 
Miss  E.  Barratt,  The  Poplars,  Klevedon, 
Esse.x,  England,  “In  the  Breeze.” 

Fifth  prize.  No.  3 A F.  P.  Kodak:  Dr. 
E.  \\k  Robertson,  Wimbleton,  London, 
S.  W.  England,  “Watching  the  Waves.” 
No.  3 F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable 
Mention:  Edgar  M.  Chapman,  Cairns- 
more,  Manor  Rd.,  Scarborough,  England, 
“Early  Morning”;  W.  E.  Angear,  Beck- 
leigh,  Roborough  R.  S.  C.,  S.  Devon., 
England,  “Sutton  Pool”;  Miss  E.  H. 
Southwell,  Bastia,  Corsica,  “Olive  Trees 
— Corsica”;  Vliss  Jean  Stirling,  Chicago, 
111.,  “A  Freight  Carrier  on  the  Nile”; 
Chabert  de  Brack,  Paris,  France,  “Barque 
de  Peeke”;  Jennie  Ray,  Spokane,  Wash., 
“Mother”;  Margaret  Pierrepont  Banks, 
Maida  Hill,  London,  England,  “Tittle- 
worth  Bridge”;  Mrs.  S.  AT  Hitchcock, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  “Watching  the  Gold- 
fish.” 

Class  ]".  — N'ovice 
(Brownie  Pictures) 

First  prize,  No.  5 Cartridge  Kodak: 
Mrs.  Ada  C.  Morgan,  Denver,  Col., 
“A  Dusty  Higliway.” 


Second  prize.  No.  4 Cartridge  Kodak: 
Miss  G.  M.  Cooper,  Preston,  England, 
“Woodland  Sunshine.” 

Third  prize.  No.  3 A F.  P.  Kodak: 
M.  J.  Walker,  Monroe  City,  Mo.,  “Tak- 
ing Comfort.” 

Fourth  prize.  No.  3 F.  P.  Kodak: 
Jeanette  Hedges  Todd,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
“Seaside  Reveries.” 

Fifth  prize.  No.  2 F.  P.  Kodak:  Miss 
Dorothea  Seton,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
“Feeding  Time.” 

No.  I F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable 
Mention:  Frank  N.  Henry,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  “Through  Ice  and  Mist”;  Mrs.  M. 
Bayuk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “A  Shady 
Stream”;  Miss  Jessie  Willard,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  “Mountain  Nymph”;  Miss  S. 
Shipley,  The  Mount,  Lincoln,  England, 
“A  Modern  Juliet.” 

No.  o F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable 
Mention:  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  England,  “On  Bookham 
Common”;  Alfrecl  W.  May,  Doyle  Rd., 
Upper  London,  S.  W.,  England,  “Poor 
Polly”;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gardner,  Buckport, 
Me.,  “A  Maine  Wood’s  Road”;  Herman 
G.  Couthbert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “Much 
Study  is  a Weariness  of  the  Flesh”;. 
Pierre  Lejards,  Maintenon,  Paris,  France, 
“Le  Moulin  de  Valcanville.” 

No.  2 Flexo  and  Honorable  Alention: 
Edward  Teas,  Deal  Island,  Md.,  “Graz- 
ing”; Mrs.  Kathleen  Appleyard,  Ken- 
sington, England,  “Les  Blanchisseuses 
des  Ardennes”;  Constance  Parsons, 
Harlesden,  London,  England,  “The  Little 
Model”;  W.  C.  Huff,  Belleville,  Ont., 
“Swans”;  A.  B.  Pascoe,  Surrey,  England, 
“Y’aiting  for  Daddy.” 

Special  Vdox  Class 
(Best  Prints  on  Velox  Paper) 

First  prize,  $100  Gold:  E.  Steichen, 
New  York  City. 

Second  prize,  $60  Gold:  John  Dolman, 
No.  1528  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
“Pa.storal.” 

Third  prize,  $40  Gold:  Nellie  Coutant, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  “Toward  the  Setting 
of  the  Sun.” 
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GEORGE  G.  McLEAX  ROSES 


THE  CAMERA  AMONGST  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

JOHN  BOYD 

Nature  is  a great  teacher.  She  has  a special  line  of  study  for 
you  and  another  for  me,  even  though  our  inclinations  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions;  and  just  to  show  how  broad  her  lessons  can  be 
she  often  brings  both  of  us  together  that  we  may  learn  our 
catechism  from  some  humble  subject  whose  form  is  beautiful  and  beauty  above 
criticism. 

With  this  idea  she  plants  the  wild  flowers  everywhere.  The  botanist  comes 
along,  plucks,  dissects,  classihes  and  scatters  his  knowledge  to  the  masses.  The 
skilled  agriculturist  learns  from  the  botanist,  and  is  guided  by  what  he  says, 
but  to  the  camerist  is  given  the  power  to  portray  these  j)lants  and  llowers,  so 
that  all  who  see  their  images  may  know  them  without  further  questioning. 

It  is  not  to  these  alone  that  the  study  of  wild  flowers  is  given.  The  love  of 
the  beautiful  is  inherent  in  all  mankind,  for  what  is  more  perfect  in  color,  form 
or  odor  than  some  of  the  commonest  of  these  children  of  the  forest  anrl  held. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  camerist  that  I would  speak  of  the  oi)portunities  for 
enlarging  his  vision  by  taking  up  the  wild  flowers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  extending  his  knowledge  into  the  beauties  of  the  lloral  world. 

If  he  starts  in  the  spring  when  the  trailing  arbutus  shoves  its  leaves  through 
the  dead  herbage  of  last  year,  he  will  find  new  subjects  every  hour  and  every 
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day  until  the  first  frost  warns  him  that  he  must  be  content  until  the  warm  sun 
of  another  year  renews  the  glories  that  make  the  earth  so  beautiful. 

A photograph  of  a wild  flower  amidst  its  natural  surroundings  is  valuable 
for  many  reasons.  It  tells  the  onlooker  better  than  a description  the  kind  of 
locality  it  inhabits;  its  relative  size  when  compared  with  other  plants  of  a like 
preference ; whether  it  grows  in  masses  or  singly  — in  fact,  it  is  as  near  to  an 
actual  visit  as  one  can  hope  to  make  it. 

Many  of  the  published  pictures  we  see  to-day  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  plants 
in  their  wild  state,  and  a few  hints  on  what  may  be  considered  their  weaknesses 
may  help  others  to  overcome  these  shortcomings;  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  better  with  the  improved  facilities  that  are  at  our  disposal. 

The  camera  that  is  best  adapted  for  this  work  should  be  of  long  enough 
draw  of  bellows  to  enable  life-sized  images  to  be  made.  It  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  of  the  front  and  back  focusing  type,  so  that  when  placed  before  an 
object  the  front  can  be  e.xtended  to  enlarge  the  object’s  image,  while  the  back 
is  moved  to  obtain  the  correct  focus. 

If  the  worker  has  not  one  of  these,  the  next  best  is  where  the  bellows  is 
moved  by  pulling  out  the  ground  glass  from  the  back  and  where  the  extension 
for  size  of  image  and  focusing  is  accomplished  by  the  combined  aid  of  the 
tripod  and  camera  body. 

Of  course  good  work  can  be  done  with  a front  focusing  instrument,  but 
the  labor  in  getting  it  correctly  adjusted  is  greater  than  either  of  the  other  styles. 

The  size  of  the  plate  is  of  considerable  importance.  I have  used  every- 
thing, fi'om  a quarter  plate  up  to  lo  x 12,  but  have  finally  settled  on  a 5 x 7 as 
the  most  suitable  for  the  average  man.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  have  a 
proportion  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  size,  and  the  prints  will  answer  nearly 
every  purpose  without  enlargement.  Other  sizes  can  be  used,  but  in  my  opinion 
each  has  something  against  it.  If  we  make  large  negatives,  the  expense 
comes  high,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  weight  and  the  increased  difficulty  in 
making  sharp  images  in  the  open,  even  if  there  is  but  the  slightest  breath  of 
wind  blowing.  The  smaller  sizes  will  give  better  results  in  a breeze  than  the 
larger  ones,  but  they  must  be  enlarged  to  stand  inspection.  It  is  true  the  ex- 
pense is  decreased  as  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  image,  but  with  the  healthy  com- 
])ctition  and  liberal  discounts  that  prevail  to-day  in  dry  plates,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  objection  to  using  a 5 x 7. 

The  lens  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  worker  can  afford.  The  more  he  pays, 
tlie  Ijcttcr  can  he  exj^ect  his  results  to  be.  Lens  makers  keep  vying  with  each 
otlier  as  to  how  much  sj)eed  they  can  ])ut  into  their  products.  Speed  is  largely 
a matter  of  working  aperture,  and  the  greater  the  perfection  attained  in  this 
direction,  the  more  you  will  gain  Ijy  it. 

.\nasligmats  working  at  f.  6,  or  not  less  than  f.  8,  will  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  camerist  who  can  snap  his  suljject  at  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second 
with  f.  6,  will  easily  beat  liis  l)rother  whose  lens  will  only  permit  him  to  speed 
up  to  one  fourth  of  a second  under  like  conditions. 
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Next  comes  the  tripod,  and  really,  in  its  commercial  form,  it  is  the  crudest 
of  all  our  instruments.  The  flower  photographer  needs  a tripod  that  will  bring 
his  camera  almost  to  the  ground  for  one  subject;  his  next  may  require  that  of 
the  regulation  height;  and  again  he  will  have  occasion  to  set  it  at  any  or  all  of 
the  intermediate  heights.  There  is  no  tripod  that  I know  of  that  will  accom- 
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plish  all  that  we  demand  of  it,  so  I.  will  describe  a makeshift  that  has  served 
me  in  places  where  the  regular  article,  if  set  u]j,  would  be  forever  jjerforming 
“splits,”  and  causing  more  or  less  ])rofanily. 

It  is  simply  a piece  of  boarrl,  _:;c  inches  in  length,  8 inches  wide,  and  ;!>■  inch 
in  thickness.  Down  the  center  are  bored  six  holes,  4 indies  apart.  These 
are  made  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  tripod  screw  to  move  freely,  and  through 
them  the  camera  is  attached  to  the  board.  This  will  jiermit  low  plants  to  be 
photographed  when  laid  flat  on  the  ground;  it  can  be  tilted  u])  to  any  elevation 
with  sticks  or  stones;  will  lie  across  fence  posts,  branches  of  trees,  logs,  snake- 
fences  and  in  many  other  places  where  the  ordinary  tripod  would  be  useless. 
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A further  convenience  is  a tripod  clamp,  which  will  come  in  handy,  if  not 
indispensable,  when  one  wishes  to  elevate  or  depress  his  camera  to  take  in 
trailing  ]:>lants  on  cither  ground  or  tree  trunks.  When  getting  one,  see  that  it 
will  hold  your  camera  rigid,  when  it  is  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  the  lens  and 
shutter  being  also  in  place.  If  it  stands  this  test,  it  will  do  good  service;  if  not, 
discard  it  as  useless.  I give  this  word  of  warning,  for  many  of  these  devices  in 
the  market  are  a delusion  and  a snare. 

Orthochromatic  plates,  with  a ray  filter  to  suit  the  emulsion,  are  the  theo- 
retically correct  things  for  this  class  of  photography,  but  in  actual  practice  one 
finds  verv  little  opportunity  for  making  exposures  with  the  ray  filter.  The 
faintest  whisper  of  a breeze  means  that  you  have  got  to  speed  up  your  shutter 
in  order  to  obtain  a sharp  outline,  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  safer 
to  get  the  best  results  the  plate  is  able  to  give,  without  risking  too  much 
for  the  increased  color  values  the  filter  imparts.  The  rule  should  be,  to  work 
the  filter  when  you  can,  and  when  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  but  not  to  make  your- 
self too  sub-servient  to  it. 

With  this  preliminary  chat  about  the  outfit,  let  us  take  a walk  into  the 
Avoods,  and  see  how  we  can  ])ut  some  of  our  ideas  into  practice. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  IMay.  Many  of  the  early  flowers  are  scenting  the 
air  with  their  perfume,  and  everywhere  is  material  in  plenty  for  our  cameras. 
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Here  and  there  are  clumps  of  the  wood  violet  {viola  ohliqua),  a plant  with- 
out scent,  but  whose  bluish  purple  blossoms  are  admired  more  than  any  hot- 
house exotic  ever  was.  It  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  a moist,  cool,  shady 
place,  and  as  we  go  along  we  study  the  photographic  possibilities  of  each  bunch 
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we  come  to.  Finally  we  reach  one  which  has  some  thirty  odd  blossoms  brandl- 
ing out  from  one  root.  We  fit  our  camera  to  the  board  already  flescribed;  clear 
away  the  growth  in  the  foreground;  remove  some  of  that  liehind  the  clum[), 
endeavoring  to  throw  all  the  other  extraneous  objects  out  of  focus.  With  the 
lens  aperture  at  f.  8,  we  give  one  fifth  of  a second,  and  Iielicve  we  have  accom- 
plished all  we  sought.  Have  we?  Xo;  far  from  it;  for  on  development  we 
find  that  the  background  is  too  predominant.  Being  thrown  out  of  focus,  it 
appeared  to  us  on  the  focusing  screen  of  a uniform  green  shade,  with  no  high 
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lights  or  shadows  to  mar  the  plainness  back  of  the  principal  object,  but  we  were 
deceived,  as  others  have  been  before  and  since.  It  is  this  that  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers;  but  as  it  imparts  an  important  lesson,  and  one  that  must  be  well 
learned,  we  here  give  the  illustration  a place. 

A few  steps  farther  we  come  to  a bunch  of  foam  flowers,  or  miterwort 
{mitteUa  diphylla),  standing  up  erect  alongside  a rotten  prostrate  tree  trunk. 
It  is  in  an  ideal  place  for  picturing,  but  the  breeze  is  swaying  and  dangling  it  s 
“Bishop’s  Caps”  in  a manner  not  assuring  to  the  camerist.  We  want  its  image 
for  our  collection,  but  how  are  we  to  still  the  wind  that  menaces  our  laudable 
intentions  ? 

Setting  up  the  camera  on  the  tripod,  we  depress  it  with  the  aid  of  the  clamp, 
set  the  shutter  at  one  tenth  of  a second  with  the  diaphragm  at  f.  8.,  meanwhile 
formulating  a plan  to  check  the  motion  that  is  swaying  the  flowers  scattered 
along  the  slender  raceme. 

Procuring  two  sticks  about  4 ft.  in  length,  we  insert  them  firmly  into  the 
ground  some  3 ft.  apart.  We  then  take  our  focusing  cloth,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a couple  of  pins,  soon  have  a screen  that  answers  admirably.  It  was  built  to 
the  left  of  the  plants,  just  outside  the  range  of  the  lens,  but  as  close  to  it  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ahead  of  us  is  a partial  clearing  where  the  ax  of  the  owner  has  been  at 
work,  and  prominently  scattered  about  are  large  patches  of  mandrake  or  May 
apple  (podopJiyUum  pcltatum),  a plant  which  some  one  has  said  is  only  safe  for 
“pigs  and  billygoats  to  tackle.” 

Unheeding  this  dire  warning,  and  believing  it  was  made  before  the  flower 
photographer  started  in  to  gather  everything  in  sight,  we  resolve  to  have  a pic- 
ture of  it  if  possible.  As  we  walk  around  the  clumps  of  “green  umbrellas,” 
viewing  them  first  with  the  light  at  our  back,  we  see  nothing  but  a uniform  mass 
of  dark  green;  no  relief  or  anything  that  would  give  other  than  a flat  image. 
Looking  at  them  with  the  light  from  either  side  it  still  appears  unsatisfactory,  but 
when  we  bring  the  camera  so  that  the  light  comes  from  straight  in  front,  we 
find  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are  seeldng. 

Giving  two  seconds  exposure  with  f.  8 produced  the  result  you  see.  The 
higli  lights  are  strong;  the  distant  background  is  entirely  obliterated;  but  even 
with  these  defects  the  plants  stand  out  with  an  indi\’iduality  all  their  owm.  No 
iflentilication  tag  is  necessary  to  tell  the  man,  boy,  woman,  or  girl  who  knows 
the  w'oods  wdrat  they  see  before  them,  and  is  this  not  what  all  photographers 
are  seeking  for? 

Crossing  the  open  space,  dodging  the  mandrake  groves  by  the  score,  W'c 
reach  the  creek.  It  has  not  reached  the  dignity  of  a name,  but  no  matter;  in 
its  bed  grow's  the  blue  iris  or  fleur-de-lis  {iris  versicolor),  w'hich,  Ruskin  says, 
“has  a sword  for  its  leaf  and  a lily  for  its  heart.” 

d'aking  off  our  shoes,  and  wxiding  through  the  rushes  and  w-ater  cress,  we 
plant  our  camera  before  a beautiful  clum]),  whose  lea^'es  and  flowers  arc  nod- 
ding and  swaving  in  the  breeze  that  comes  blowing  across  the  open  fields. 
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KATHERINE  BINGHAM  ANEMONES 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  sloping  rays  tell 
us  that  a satisfactory  picture  of  the  whole  group  will  be  difficult;  but  we  are 
here  to  attempt  it,  so  we’ll  do  our  best,  and  if  we  fail,  we  hope  at  any  rate  to 
profit  to  some  extent  by  the  knowledge  so  gained. 

The  focusing  is  arranged  with  the  lens  wide  open,  which  will  give  us  a sharp 
image  of  the  “Flags,”  and  diffuse  the  background  of  rushes  and  bank  into  a 
subordinate  plane.  We  give  one  tenth  of  a second,  but  the  result  is  not  as 
pleasing  as  one  would  wish,  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  It  is  a difficult 
subject,  and  being  usually  in  a difficult  position,  it  will  at  all  times  tax  the  camerist 
to  the  utmost  to  do  it  justice. 

Wishing  to  get  a larger  image  of  the  blossoms,  and  seeing  no  chance  to  get 
it  in  the  open,  we  pluck  a few  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  take  them  home.  As 
we  examine  them  closely,  we  can  readily  understand  why  they  should  get  the 
name  Iris,  the  meaning  of  which  is  a deihcd  rainbow;  for  the  superb  coloring, 
the  ethereal  texture,  and  the  evanescent  beauty  are  so  pronounced  in  every 
blossom,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ancients  who  bestowed  on  the  plant  its 
best-known  title. 

Placing  the  flowers  in  front  of  a background  near  the  open  window  so  that 
they  would  get  the  light  from  the  side,  front,  and  top,  we  expose  for  two  minutes 
with  f.  1 6.  This  time  appeared  necessary  in  order  that  we  might  get  detail 
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in  the  less  actinic  parts  of  the  plant,  not  forgetting  that  we  had  to  deal  also  with 
the  most  sensitive  colors  in  the  spectrum.  The  blossoms,  as  all  know',  are  of 
violet-blue,  variegated  with  white,  green  and  yellow',  and  purple  veined.  This 
in  itself  is  almost  the  range  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  true 
color  renderings  in  all  of  them  w'ith  one  c.xjjosure. 

We  have  now'  brought  this  ramble  to  a close.  The  subjects  selected  arc 
common  ones,  but  in  dealing  with  them  from  the  photographic  standjioint,  we 
believe  in  each  of  them  newv  conditions  arc  to  be  fouml,  each  calling  for  some 
special  treatment,  and  in  each  an  opportunity  for  improvement. 

The  illustrations  submitted  are  not  ])ut  forw'ard  as  standards  to  work  to, 
but  printed  solely  that  their  defects  may  be  the  better  jiointcfl  out. 

The  worker  cannot  hope  to  attain  ])crfection  by  a mere  knowledge  of  Irow 
a certain  thing  should  be  done;  he  must  get  at  it  and  do  it,  and  so  show'  others 
that  he  has  earned  the  title  of  master  of  his  art. 

With  this  injunction,  you  ami  I must  be  up  ami  doing,  and  tlierc  is  no 
wider  and  better  field,  especially  from  the  educational  standpoint,  than  in 
photographing  the  wild  flow’crs. 


I'.  A.  WAUGH  JAPANESE  IRIS 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  BRIEFLY  STATED 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Fifteenth  Paper  — Portraitltre  at  Home 

I.  False  Notions.  — Home  portraiture,  although  frequently  attempted  by 
a large  majority  of  amateur  workers,  does  not  seem  to  give  the  same  measure 
of  success  as  landscape  and  other  branches  of  photography.  In  fact,  one  sees 
but  few  successful  and  convincing  home  portraits;  the  reason  given  for  poor 
success  usually  being  the  lack  of  skylights,  head  rests,  screens,  painted  back- 
grounds and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  jirofessional.  These  accessories,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  unrequired,  and  doing  away  with  the  artificiality  of  such  alien 
surroundings  is  a distinct  advantage  in  this  particular  phase  of  photographic 
effort.  The  best  way  to  secure  harmonious  surroundings  is  to  portray  people 
in  their  own  homes,  where  they  will  look  and  feel  natural  and  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  enabling  the  artist  to  secure  a characteristic  portrait  which  could 
ne\’er  be  had  in  a studio.  This  is  a field  from  which  the  professional  will  be 
excluded  until  he  can  command  much  higher  ])rices  than  arc  common  at  present, 
but  to  the  amateur  it  offers  a wealth  of  possibilities.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  describe  methods  for  securing  “studio  effects’’  at  a window,  the  object 
of  the  ])aper  being  to  point  out  the  ])ossibilities  of  ])hotographing  people  as  they 
a})])car  in  everyday  life. 
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2.  The  Camera.  — Practically  all  of  the  usual  studio  appurtenances  of 
the  professional,  such  as  skylights,  model  stands,  painted  backgrounds,  screens 
and  even  the  regulation  studio  camera  with  its  adjustable  stand  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Any  ordinary  view  camera  and  folding  tripod  will  answer  the 
requirements : 5x7  is  suitable  for  head  and  shoulder  jrictures,  but  for  serious 
work,  including  full  length  portraits  and  groups,  6-0-  x Si-  will  be  found  the  best 
practical  size. 

3.  The  Lens.  — The  lens  in  portraiture  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention 
than  the  amateur  usually  gives  it.  Buying  an  expensive  instrument  does  not 
solve  the  problem;  it  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  and  if  it  is,  it  will  render  much 
better  service  than  a more  e.xpensive  lens  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  small  lenses  which  are  usually  fitted  to  hand  cameras  are  not  at  all  suited 
for  portraiture,  as  they  are  of  too  short  focal  length,  not  sufficiently  rapid  and 
they  bring  everything  in  the  i)icture  to  a most  unpleasant  hard  and  sharp  focus. 
This  extreme  power  of  definition  is  a thing  to  be  avoided  in  portraiture,  although 
a portrait  lens  should  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  distortion.  What  is  wanted 
is  a softness  which  will  give  the  image  a certain  amount  of  diffusion  or  atmos- 
phere, while  being  at  the  same  time  in  good  focus.  As  this  quality  is  always 
lost  by  stopping  down,  the  lens  should  possess  sufficient  llatness  of  fiekl  to  cover 
the  plate  at  its  lai'gest  working  aperture.  This  means  speed,  which  is  essential 
in  home  portraiture.  To  avoid  distortion,  the  sitter  for  a bust  portrait  nrust 
not  be  nearer  than  six  feet  from  the  camera,  and  if  more  of  the  body  is  to  be 
shown,  the  distance  must  be  considerably  increased.  Therefore,  a lens  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  equivalent  focus  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  image  sufficiently 
large;  twelve  inches  focal  length  is  preferable.  With  such  a lens  we  lose  the 
depth  of  focus  common  to  short  focus  lenses  — a quality  not  desirable  in  ])or- 
traiture  — at  the  same  time  gaining  softness,  roundness  and  atmos])hcrc,  which 
gives  modeling  in  the  features  of  the  sitter.  The  speed  of  the  lens  is  imj)ortant, 
and  should  not  be  less  than  f.  5 or  f.  6,  which  wilt  enable  one  to  work  in  an 
ordinary  house  with  exposures  ranging  from  one  to  three  seconds. 

4.  The  Background  and  Accessories.  — Portraiture  at  home,  because  of  the 
different  conditions  encountered  with  each  new  composition,  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  studio  work,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  is  far  more  interesting.  The 
photographer  is  brought  face  to  face  with  new  problems  in  making  each  j)icture 
because  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  possibilities  of  the  rooms  he  works  in,  and 
his  task  of  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the  material  at  hand  is  aided  only  bv 
choice  elimination  and  arrangement,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  use  his  utmost  artistic  skill.  The  first  consideration  which  will  tax 
his  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste  is  the  background,  the  choice  of  which  will  de- 
pend to  a great  extent  u])on  the  ])Ossibilities  for  lighting  the  subject.  Having 
selected  what  seems  to  be  a desirable  place  for  making  a ])icture,  the  worker 
will  do  well  to  try  posing  a figure  there  to  determine  if  the  light  is  satisfactorv. 
If  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by  raising  or  lowering  the  curtains,  ])lacing 
the  subject  in  rlifferent  positions  or  moving  the  camera,  another  place  must  be 
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chosen,  and  if  a pleasing  lighting  does  not  furnish  a good  background,  the  sub- 
ject should,  if  possible,  be  placed  far  enough  forward  so  that  the  background 
may  be  thrown  out  of  focus.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  objectionable 
features  must  be  removed  entirely  by  interposing  a screen  covered  with  drapery 
of  a suitable  shade.  This  expedient,  however,  only  detracts  from  the  natural- 
ness of  the  scene  and  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  workers  who  delight  in  portraiture  at  home 
do  not  make  use  of  the  characteristic  accessories  they  have  at  hand,  but  instead, 
try  by  various  means  to  imitate  the  professional.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our 
homes  are  overcrowded  and  therefore  unattractive,  but  by  careful  discrimination, 
elimination  and  regard  for  the  lines  and  spacing  of  each  composition,  the  pic- 
tures need  not  be  inartistic.  It  is  a mistake  to  remove  all  details  from  the 
background,  but  the  details  should  be  of  a simple  nature,  carefully  arranged, 
and  above  all  typical  of  the  subject.  The  background,  accessories  and  general 
surroundings  must  be  carefully  considered  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  subject.  Very  different  treatment  should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a grand- 
mother with  her  knitting,  or  a debutante  in  evening  gown,  a child  at  play,  or 
a man  reading  the  morning  paper.  The  influence  of  surroundings  is  very  appar- 
ent, and  each  jjerson  should  be  portrayed  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  or  she 
will  feel  and  appear  most  congenial. 

5.  Dress.  — Following  along  these  same  lines  the  question  of  dress  is 
important.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  subject  insists  upon  being  “dressed 
up”  in  party  best  before  allowing  a picture  to  be  made,  and  the  result  is  usually 
stiff,  constrained,  and  unnatural.  Mothers  almost  always  insist  that  their  chil- 
dren be  scrubbed  and  don  clean  starched  little  suits  before  “having  their  pictures 
taken.”  How  much  more  care-free  and  natural  they  would  seem  at  play  in 
their  everyday  clothes!  Simplicity,  naturalness  and  everyday  facts  rob  the 
sitter  of  self-consciousness  and  are  productive  of  excellent  results,  but  fine 
clothes  or  special  costumes  always  raise  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
outcome. 

6.  The  Pose.  — The  pose  is  in  some  cases  the  most  difficult  part  of  por- 
traiture, and  in  others  is  the  easiest  to  arrange  for.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  some  sitters  to  assume  an  awkward  pose,  and  with  others  exactly 
the  op])ositc  is  true.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  well  to  note  any  unconscious  and 
natural  attitude  assumed  by  the  sulqect,  and  try  to  secure  it  without  arousing 
his  self-consciousness.  This  method  is  the  best  one  to  pursue  as  a rule,  and 
]iroduces  far  better  results  on  the  average  than  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
])hotographer  to  i)Ose  his  sulqects  in  positions  which  might  fit  his  preconceived 
])lans.  In  fact  it  is  ])ractically  impossible  to  determine  any  exact  composition 
beforehand,  for  no  matter  how  interesting  or  artistic  the  pose  may  be,  the  result 
will  be  stiff  and  unnatural  unless  the  subject  hapjjcns  to  fall  into  the  attitude 
naturallv,  wfliich  is  a rare  occurrence.  The  photographer  shoulrl  endeavor  to 
suggest  onlv  a fenv  minor  changes  of  pose,  being  on  the  alert  meantime  to  make 
tlie  most  of  what  chance  mav  give  him.  Here  the  home  portraitist  finds  his 
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greatest  advantage  in  the  possibility  of  photographing  people  among  their  cus- 
tomary surroundings  and  employed  in  their  usual  occupations,  for  the  details 
of  everyday  life  lend  a charm  to  the  picture  and  enhance  its  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sitter.  Usually  the  easiest  way  to  secure  an  unstudied  pose  and  likeness 
is  to  encourage  some  customary  occupation  while  arranging  the  camera,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  subject  is  almost  certain  to  assume  some  characteristic 
attitude,  which,  at  a word  from  the  operator,  may  Ido  held  long  enough  for  an 
exposure  to  be  made. 

The  expediency  of  introducing  some  occupation  as  just  suggested  is  some- 
times questionable,  it  is  true,  but  this  depends  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the  sitter. 
Some  jieople  possess  the  rare  quality  of  repose  and  need  no  occupation  to  remove 
self-consciousness  and  divert  their  attention  from  themselves.  Such  persons 
will  usuallv  lend  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  possible  results,  and 
the  operator  may  spend  considerable  time  trying  effects  and  making  different 
exposures,  but  if  the  sitter  is  at  all  self-conscious  or  nervous,  the  work  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  and  some  occupation  to  distract  the  attention 
from  the  presence  of  the  camera  will  usually  be  of  assistance.  An  occupation, 
however,  brings  a second  interest  into  the  composition  which  may  detract  from 
the  jiersonality  of  the  sitter.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  aspect  of  a sitter’s  nature  is  brought  to  light  under  the  influence 
of  a certain  occupation,  and  then  it  becomes  legitimate  as  well  as  desirable  to 
jjursue  this  course.  For  instance,  many  an  old  lady  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
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knitting  — by  all  means  let  her  knit;  or  a man  who  has  made  some  particular 
occupation  his  life  work  — a portrait  apart  from  this  work  would  be  sadly 
incomplete.  As  a last  suggestion,  no  attempt  should  be  nrade  to  restrict  all 
possible  freedom  of  movement  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  The  sitter  may 
turn  the  head,  talk,  write  or  sew  without  interfering  with  composing  the  picture 
or  focusing,  and  by  this  freedom  rigidity  of  pose  anrl  expression  may  be  entirely 
obviatefl. 

7.  Lighting. — Although  it  is  not  usually  found  very  difficult  in  actual 
work,  the  problem  of  lighting  in  home  portraiture  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
point  to  treat,  because  no  statements  can  be  made  which  are  a]j]jlicalde  to  all 
cases.  Experience  is  the  best  and  only  good  teacher,  and  while  the  worker 
can  base  his  manipulations  upon  what  experience  has  taught  him,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impos.sible  to  plan  any  .system  of  lighting  beforehand  — the 
successful  portraitist  must  work  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  each  case  must  be 
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treated  entirely  with  regard  to  its  particular  needs,  and  it  is  only  by  posing  the 
subject  in  the  place  selected  that  the  recpiirements  of  light  can  be  determined. 
Here  the  ingenuity  of  the  worker  must  assert  itself  in  producing  the  desired 
effect  with  the  means  at  hand,  such  as  the  proper  arrangement  of  window  cur- 
tains and  draperies,  screening  the  light^if  necessary  to  reduce  contrasts,  block- 
ing out  portions  of  the  window,  arranging  reflectors  to  light  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face  and  the  like. 

The  lighting  is  sure  to  be  either  harsh  and  glaring  or  soft  and  diffused.  A 
soft,  diffused  light  is  usually  preferable,  and  may  be  secured  by  screening  the 
light  through  cheese  cloth  jjlaced  over  the  window.  This  method  should  be 
avoided,  howcn'cr,  unless  the  light  would  otherwise  be  harsh.  The  quality  of 
the  light  also  varies  with  the  surroundings,  and  the  nearer  the  subject  is  to  the 
source  of  light  the  harsher  will  be  the  contrasts;  therefore  strong  light  should 
rarely  be  allowed  to  fall  directly  upon  the  sitter. 

For  convenience  the  liglit  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  lights, 
d'he  light  which  ]u'oduces  somewhat  distinct  shadows  upon  the  features,  giving 
them  projection  and  character,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  light,  while  the 
secondary  lights,  by  blending  the  shadows  into  mellow,  transparent  shades, 
give  modeling  and  gradation.  Neither  form  should  predominate,  and  by  the 
jjroper  blending  of  these  lights  the  art  of  portrait  lighting  is  accomplished.  The 
strongest  primary  light  which  may  be  used  is  that  which  comes  directly  from  the 
sky  in  a direction  removed  from  the  sun.  Such  a light  will  be  quite  satisfactory 
if  secondary  lights  can  be  secured  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  preserve  proper 
balance.  These  lights  may  sometimes  be  had  from  windows  in  different  walls 
of  the  room,  but  they  must  more  often  be  secured  by  means  of  reflectors  made 
of  white  cloth  stretched  over  light  frames  of  wood,  or  improvised  by  holding 
u]j  a sheet  or  hanging  it  over  some  piece  of  furniture.  If  balance  cannot  be 
secured  between  the  primary  and  secondary  lights  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  primary  light,  a screen  must  be  inter])osed  between  the  light  and  the  sub- 
ject, but  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Usually  it  is  a problem  to  secure 
sufficient  illumination  and  paucity  of  light  is  always  apparent  in  the  finished 
photograjjh.  Try  posing  the  subject  farther  from  the  source  of  light,  if  this  is 
possible.  In  the  matter  of  contrasts,  which  always  tend  to  increase  in  the  nega- 
tive as  a result  of  absorption  of  the  lens  and  chemical  inertia  of  the  plate,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  make  exjjosures  when  there  is  a little  less  contrast  than  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

As  a last  word,  it  may  be  stated  that  many  customary  conventions  of  light- 
ing may  be  disregarcled  to  advantage.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  is  a mistake  always  to  avoid  making  ])ortraits  in  a .sunny  room. 
In  fact,  there  are  times  when  charming  sunlight  effects  may  Ijc  made  by  photo- 
gra])hing  directly  through  the  sun’s  rays,  which  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety. 

8.  Plates.  — Ordinary  ])lates  of  the  fastest  s])eed  should  be  used  for  home 
jjortrait  work.  Orthochromatic  jjlatcs,  although  theoretically  good  when  used 
with  proper  screens,  increase  the  exposure  so  materially  as  to  become  the  cause 
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of  troubles  greater  than  they  cure.  Plates  listed  in  Class  i of  the  exposure 
tables  given  in  the  third  paper  of  this  series  will  ordinarily  be  found  satisfactory. 

g.  Exposure.  — Outdoor  exposures  may  be  mathematically  calculated 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  but  for  indoor  portraiture  so  many  varying  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  exposures  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence or  experiment.  A little  familiarity  with  the  work  and  the  locality  makes 
this  matter  quite  simple.  The  only  advice  which  can  be  given  to  the  novice  is 
to  study  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  subject,  and  then  make  an  exposure  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible.  If  the  trial  exposure  be  one  second,  it  would  be  a 
wise  experiment  to  expose  four  plates,  giving  them  one-half,  one,  two  and  four 
seconds  respectively,  and  mark  each  plate  with  the  exposure  given.  Develop 
these  plates  the  same  length  of  time  and  when  finished  print  from  them.  A 
few  trials  of  this  nature  will  furnish  valuable  data  with  which  to  get  on  the  inside 
track  to  success.  Always  remember  that  overexposure  is  a lesser  evil  than 
underexposure,  although  less  common,  and  the  worker  should,  therefore,  strive 
for  sufficient  timing  to  secure  the  recpiired  detail  in  the  shadows  without  fogging 
the  plate  or  losing  a certain  amount  of  brilliancy.  Although  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  the  exjiosure  meter  will  often  prove  helpful,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  jiraise  of  the  Steadman  system  of  Solio  Timing  endorsed  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company. 

10.  Devcio pment.  — The  development  of  this  class  of  exposures  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  too  much  care  cannot  Ije  taken.  Most  home  portraits 
are  a trille  underexjiosed  and  the  lighting  is  contrasty,  so  that  although  all  of 
the  developing  agents  are  good  when  properly  used,  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  soft  working  developers,  such  as  amidol,  eikonogen,  metol  and  rodinal. 
Weak  ])}'ro  may  Ijc  classed  as  a soft  working  developer,  and  is  advocated  by 
most  professionals.  The  formula  given  in  the  fourth  pa])er  of  this  series  may 
Ije  mf)dificd  to  give  excellent  results.  Use  ^ oz.  of  Stock  Solution  No.  i,  i oz. 
each  of  No.  2 and  No.  3,  and  add  14  oz.  of  water.  It  is  important  that  a por- 
trait negative  should  not  be  o^’erdeveloped,  otherwise  it  becomes  hard  and  loses 
gradation.  The  plate  should  Ije  watched  carefully  as  it  develops  and  frequently 
examined  on  the  glass  side  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  as  it  shows 
through.  When  the  highest  lightof  the  picture  has  been  brought  down  to  the  glass, 
it  is  time  to  fix.  Negatives  so  developed  may  appear  thin,  but  printing  will 
]>rove  that  they  are  superior  to  dense  ones,  as  they  print  quickly,  possess  ade- 
c[uate  brilliancy  with  pleasing  softness,  and  a wide  range  of  gradation.  It  will 
usually  be  best  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  develojjer  at  about  65  degrees, 
although  a tepid  developer,  not  warm  enough  to  melt  the  film,  tends  to  produce 
softer  results  from  slightly  underexposed  and  contrasty  subjects. 

11.  Retouching.  — In  the  matter  of  retouching  the  amateur  should  pro- 
ceed along  radically  different  lines  from  those  usually  pursued  by  the  professional. 
As  ordinarily  practiced,  this  jirocess  destroys  all  character  in  the  face  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  ]jrint,  and  the  amateur  should  be  warned  not  to  use  it  except  for 
remedying  faults  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  careful  posing  and  lighting.  By 
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keeping  the  negatives  a trifle  flat,  thin  and  soft,  ],)ictures  of  old  persons,  men 
and  children  will  seldom  require  more  than  a little  spotting.  “Modeling”  the 
features  should  never  be  attempted.  In  fact  the  remowd  of  freckles  or  other 
blemishes  of  the  complexion  and  the  softening  of  deep  lines  which  have  become 
unduly  jn'ominent  as  a result  of  poor  lighting  or  overdevelo])ment,  are  the  onlv 
]jhascs  of  retouching  that  are  ever  advisable.  A little  ]>ractice  su])]jlemcnted 
by  reading  some  good  manual  will  enable  one  to  pick  up  simple  retouching  of 
this  sort  quite  easily. 

12.  Printing.  — Printing  from  jjortrait  negatives  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work,  and  the  variations  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  ])a])ers 
and  the  manipulation  of  them  is  almost  infinite.  By  choosing  the  right  medium 
it  is  possible  to  retrieve  almost  any  error  which  a])pears  in  the  negative,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  only  after  several  trials  that  the  worker  can  feel  confident  that  he 
has  brought  out  the  best  qualities  in  his  negative.  The  platinotyjjc  is  an  excel- 
lent medium  which  can  be  had  in  black  and  also  sc])ia  tones  which  are  now  so 
popular.  For  mellow  richne.ss  the  .\ngelo  and  Willis  and  Clements  papers  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Another  paper  which  is  justly  popular  among  j)rofes.sionals  and 
amateurs  alike,  because  of  both  fpiality  and  simplicity  combined,  is  the  Aristo. 
There  are  several  brands,  and  the  worker  will  do  well  to  give  them  a trial. 
Carbon  is  e.xcellent  for  large  portraits,  and  no  serious  wcjrker  can  afford  to  feel 
self-satisfied  until  he  has  mastered  this  wonderful  proce.ss. 
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A PHOTO  ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
{Continued) 

Switzerland  — the  Bernese  Oberland 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 

WE  were,  at  last,  on  the  threshold  of  Switzcrlaml,  the  land  of  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  of  valleys  and  glaciers,  of  gorges  and  streams. 
The  land  where  men  were  cast  in  heroic  mould.  Every  inch  of 
her  soil  is  historic,  consecrated  ground,  stained,  as  it  is,  with 
the  blood  of  patriots,  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty.  The 
land,  too,  known  to  us  from  the  dramatic  pen-pictures  of  Schiller,  Byron  and 
Hugo.  A section  of  the  civilized  world  where  graft  is  unknown;  where  a person 
may  walk  anywhere,  in  the  city  or  among  the  mountains,  without  being  molested; 
where  law,  order  and  decency  are  supreme,  and  life  and  jiropertv  are  secure. 
That  was  the  country  we  were  so  eager  to  see.  What  wonder  then  that  we 
lingered  but  a day  in  Basel,  the  gateway,  though  it  be,  of  Heh’etia.  Erom  the 
windows  of  our  hotel  in  Klein-Basel  — across  the  Rhine  — we  obtained  excel- 
lent photographic  views  of  the  city  proper,  her  historic  gothic  cathedral  rising 
high  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  .swiftly-coursing  Rhine;  the  Old  Bridge,  in 
process  of  reconstruction,  and  the  (juaintly-venerable  Leonard  Church.  The 
ancient  Ratliliaiis,  recently  restored,  is  an  architectural  curiosity,  characteristi- 
callv  Swiss  without  and  within,  and  amjily  repaid  us  to  inspect.  In  the  evening 
we  paid  a visit  to  the  atelier  of  Ruf,  the  well-known  Swiss  photographer,  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Spalenring.  The  next  day  we  were  in  Berne,  the  capital 
of  the  Swiss  Federation,  situated  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .\are  and  offering 
irresistible  attractions.  Totally  unlike  Basel,  Berne  jiossesses  striking  medi- 
aeval characteristics,  its  numerous  quaintly-sculptured  fountains,  its  arcades 
— suggestive  of  the  Rows  of  Chester  — its  fifteenth-century  Rathhaiis,  its 
clock-towers  and  gateways  and,  as  an  example  of  first-class  constructive  skill, 
the  superb  new  Bridge  — Kornhaits-hviiche  — across  the  Aare.  Between 
seeing  to  enjoy  and  seeing  to  photogra]jh,  we  had  a busy  day.  At  sunset,  as 
we  were  gathereil  on  the  balcony  of  our  hotel,  enjoying  the  far-reaching  view 
toward  the  .south,  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  gradually  began  to  lift  and  ]>art, 
disclosing  a magnificent  panorama  — a broad  vista  of  snowv  crests  touched 
with  a roseate  hue.  The  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland!  No  one,  exce])t 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those  who  for  years 
had  longed  to  behold  the  glories  of  Swiss  .\lpine  scenery.  That  ha])])y  time 
was  not  to  be  long  delayed.  The  morning  of  the  following  day  found  us  speed- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Interlaken.  Erom  the  deck  of  the  swift,  little  steamer, 
carrying  us  from  d'hun  to  Interlaken,  we  gazed  with  rajilure  u])on  a scene  of 
matchless  beauty.  Salzburg,  the  Rhine  anrl  the  Black  Forest,  once  cherished 
memories,  now  passed  into  oblivion.  Close  before  us,  and  to  the  .south,  rose 
the  cone-summited  Stockhorn,  followed  by  the  ]yvramidally-sha]je(l  Niesen, 
each  over  seven  thousand  feet  high.  To  the  left,  and  beyond,  the  glittering 
snow-fields  of  the  Bltimlisalp  ami,  still  farther  on,  our  friends  of  last  evening, 
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the  Jungfrau  Range,  with  the  mighty  Schreckhorn,  \\’ettcrhorn  and  Finster- 
aarhorn,  lifting  their  snow-capped  summits  high  above  their  fellows.  Nearly 
every  passenger  was  provided  with  a camera,  ljut,  absorbed,  as  we  all  were, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  glorious  spectacle  before  us,  few  photograjihs  were 
taken.  Spiez,  one  of  the  few  points  at  which  the  steamer  halted,  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  and,  with  its  ancient  picturesque  chateau, 
drew  my  photographic  hre.  I recalled  the  delightful  excursions  I made  from 
here  in  1902,  first  to  the  summit  of  the  Niesen  and,  a few  days  later,  to  the 
baths  of  Leuk  (Loeche-les-Bains)  via  Kandersteg  and  the  Gemmi  Pass. 

Snugly  and  favorably  settled  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  at  Interlaken,  we  felt 
a peculiar  sense  of  satisfaction.  What  we  had  longed  for,  the  dream  of  our 
lives,  was  now  within  our  grasp.  All  that  was  needed  to  complete  our  happiness, 
was  continued  fair  weather.  I remembered  my  previous  sojourn  in  Interlaken, 
which  was  marred  by  a steady  down-pour  lasting  iR’e  days.  Fortunately  the 
weather  continued  perfect  anil  we  were  correspondingly  joyful.  Our  first 
move  was  a promenade  along  the  Hbheweg,  flanked  by  a long  and  splendid 
array  of  hotels  and  commanding  a famous  view  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  avenue 
was  thronged  with  sightseers,  visitors  from  every  land,  gazing  steadily  and  silently 
upon  the  Virgin  ^Mountain,  resplendent  in  her  snowy  robe  of  spotless  white  — 
a vision  of  wellnigh  supernatural  beauty.  It  was  a scene,  the  sight  of  which 
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will  linger  long  in  the  memory.  Our  excursion  to  the  lovely  Valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  with  its  well-known  natural  charms,  culminated  in  a visit  to  Murren, 
a small  plateau  situated  high  up  on  the  edge  of  the  western  cliff  of  the  Lauter- 
brunnen  Valley  and  facing  the  Schwarze  Mbnch.  We  ascended  to  the  Griitsch 
.\lp  by  the  remarkable  Griitsch  cable  railway,  making  several  successful  ex- 
posures of  the  Jungfrau  en  route;  then  by  the  American  trolley  to  the  village 
of  Miirren,  three  miles  distant,  where  we  obtained  a view  fit  for  the  gods.  The 
stately  Jungfrau  and  her  brilliant  retinue  of  knights,  each  arrayed  in  dazzling 
armor  of  steel  and  silver,  rose  before  us  in  overpowering  magnificence.  Although 
separated  by  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley,  five  thousand  feet  beneath  us,  these 
snowy  giants  seemed  so  near,  as  though  they  could  be  touched  with  the  out- 
stretched hand.  There  they  were,  to  the  right  of  the  Jungfrau  — herself 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  high  — the  Gletscherhorn,  the  Mittaghorn,  the 
Breithorn,  the  Tschingelgrat,  the  Gs])altenhorn  and  the  Bliimlisalp;  and  to 
the  left,  the  hlbnch,  the  Eiger  and  the  Wetterhorn,  the  huge  ])erpcndicular  wall 
of  the  Schwarze  hlbnch  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley  and  directly  in  front  of 
us,  none  of  these  jjeaks  being  less  than  eleven  thousand  feet  in  height.  Where 
on  this  globe  can  a scene  of  such  beauty  be  duplicated  ? We  meandered  about 
this  enchanted  spot,  hardly  noticing  the  Alpine  flora,  which  here  flourish  in 
many  varieties,  attaining  a brilliancy  and  beauty  of  coloring,  indeed  remarkable. 
The  peace  and  quietude  of  the  ])lacc  are  wonderfully  impressive  — e.xalting.  In 
the  presence  of  Nature’s  most  majestic  architecture,  transcending  in  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  the  greatest  achievement  of  man,  the  soul  expands  and 
wanders  afar,  beyond.  Now  we  hear,  as  if  in  dreamland,  the  distant  music  of 
cow-bells  in  two  and  three  voiced  harmony  — the  grazing  herds  on  ihc  Aim 
abo\X‘  us.  These  arc  moments  to  which  the  mind  returns  with  affection  in 
after  years.  They  can  never  be  blottefl  out,  never  separated  from  our 
memories  of  this  blessed  sjxjt.  (3ur  powerful  binoculars  enabled  us  to  study 
the  external  character  of  the  snowy  colossi,  and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that 
we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  an  Alpine  avalanche.  There  were  several  of 
them,  the  course  of  one,  as  we  observed  it,  being  surely  several  miles  long. 
It  seemed  to  consist  of  huge  masses  of  ice,  which  detached  themselves  from 
the  glaciers  in  the  ujjper  regions  of  the  mountain  — the  Jungfrau,  in  this 
instance  — and  came  rushing  down  the  steep  with  great  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing velocity,  then  hurling  themselves  with  terrible  force -over  the  preci- 
pices into  tire  vallev.  We  watched  with  bated  breath,  and  a few  seconds  later 
we  faintly  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  impact. 

The  next  important  outing  was  a railway  trip  from  Interlaken  to  Grindelwald 
over  the  Wengernalp  and  the  Kleine  Scheidegg.  I had  made  excursions  several 
years  ])reviously,  before  the  introduction  of  railways  into  the  Lauterbrunnen 
3’allev,  and  was  naturally  surprised  that  the  Swi.ss  engines  consumed  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  resulting  smoke  lingering  in  the  valley  and  im[)airing  the  view. 
From  the  Wengernal])  we  enjoyed  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  the 
queen  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  esteemerl  by  many  su].)erior  to  those  obtained  from 
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Miirren  or  even  the  Schynige  Platte.  The  proportions  of  the  mountain  are  so 
gigantic,  that  the  eye  in  vain  attempts  to  estimate  them  and  space  is  annihilated 
by  their  vastness.  The  call,  Einsteigen!”  from  the  conductor,  interrupted 
our  meditation,  so  we  re-entered  the  railway  carriage  and  ascended  to  the  Kleine 
Scheidegg,  keeping  our  gaze  hxed  upon  the  Jungfrau  in  her  dazzling  shroud  of 
eternal  snow.  It  was  well  that  we  halted  here,  for  our  eyes  were  feeling  the 
effect  of  the  snow,  almost  blinding  in  its  brilliancy,  and  we  were  only  too  glad 
to  make  use  of  the  smoked  glasses  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves.  We 
once  more  entered  our  carriage,  taking  a last  look  at  the  Jungfrau,  soon  to 
disappear  from  our  view,  and  the  monotonous  click,  click  was  again  heard, 
as  the  train  slowly  descended  into  the  smiling  Valley  of  the  Grindelwald. 

The  modern  aspect  of  the  village  of  Grindelwald  — due  to  its  having  been 
rebuilt  after  a conflagration  a dozen  years  ago,  which  destroyed  the  entire  hamlet 

— seems  incongruous  and  out  of  harmony  with  nature’s  primeval  architecture. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  is  the  beautiful  Wetterhorn  with 
its  rocky  peaks  and  glittering  snow-flelds,  and,  in  company  with  the  Eiger  and 
Schrcckhorn,  resembling  huge  sentinels,  it  guards  the  valley.  This  pleasant 
little  valley,  about  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  is  a popular  resort  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  and  a special  favorite  with  English  and  x\mericans,  whom 
the  villagers  are  eager  to  propitiate.  We  were,  therefore,  amused  at  the  quaint 
English  of  the  following  notice  posted  in  the  hotel  where  we  lunched  — • “ Strange 
gentlemens  will  to  please  not  dress  for  dinner,  as  this  costume  flutters  the  hearts 
of  the  maid-folks,  and  no  work  is  accomplished.”  Hiring  a conveyance  we 
visited  the  Upper  Grindelwald  Glacier.  The  sweet  notes  of  an  Alpine  horn 
produced  by  a strong-throated  mountaineer,  were  carried  lightly  on  the  balmy 
air,  and,  as  we  passed  the  peasant-musician  shortly  after,  we  wondered  that 
so  huge  and  clumsy-looking  an  instrument  as  the  Alpenhorn,  could  emit  tones 
of  such  mellifluous  quality.  Descending,  we  walked  to  the  famous  ice-grotto, 
several  hundred  feet  long,  artificially  hewn  into  the  glacier.  One  experiences 
a singular  sensation  when  within  this  artificial  cavern,  the  bright,  translu- 
cent blue,  all  about  us,  producing  a strange  effect. 

We  returned  to  Interlaken  through  the  Imtschen-Thal,  by  rail,  a ride  of 
little  more  than  an  hour.  In  the  evening  we  purchased  souvenir  wood-carvings 

— in  which  industry  the  Swiss  are  unexcelled  — and  attended  the  fair  at  the 
Kursaal  (casino),  held  for  the  benefit  of  a worthy  charity.  The  feature,  most 
interesting  to  us,  was  the  twenty-two  Ijooths  with  their  special,  gayly-attired 
attendants,  each  set  of  costumes  representing  a Swiss  canton.  Bidding  fare- 
well to  beautiful  Interlaken,  the  next  morning,  we  went  on  the  little  steamer 
“Oberland”  to  Brienz. 

Unlike  its  twin  brother.  Lake  Thun,  Lake  Brienz  displays  the  sterner  and 
more  solemn  side  of  nature.  The  shores  dark  and  steep,  impress  us  by  their 
stillness  anrl  sul)limity,  lifting  the  mind  above  the  sordid  thoughts  of  life  as  they 
themselves  rise  higher  and  higher,  culminating  in  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Brienzer 
Rothhorn.  The  last  stopping-place  before  Brienz  is  the  Giessbach  Falls,  one  of 
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the  most  romantic  and  fascinating  spots  imaginable.  W'e  surrendered  to  its  bland- 
ishments without  a murmur  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  here,  watching 
with  keen  delight  this  glorious  spectacle,  for  the  Giessbach  is  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest falls  we  had  ever  beheld.  It  is  composed  of  seven  or  more  cascades  leaping 
gracefully  from  rock  to  rock  — the  highest  said  to  be  twelve  humlred  feet  above 
the  lake  — and,  to  enhance  still  further  the  ravishing  lieauty  of  the  scene,  a 
series  of  rainbows  formed  over  the  lower  falls.  To  observe  this  rare  and  beau- 
tiful sight,  we  promptly  assemlrled  on  the  terrace  at  the  gi\'en  hour.  The  two 
large  hotels  here  were  tilled  with  guests,  many  of  whom  remain  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  numerous  important  points  of  interest  awaiting  their  pleasure  are 
close  at  hand.  Toward  evening  we  went  in  a row-boat  across  to  Brienz,  and 
thence,  half  an  hour  by  train,  to  iSIeiringen,  choosing  the  Hotel  Z,iim  Wilden 
Mann  (du  Sauvage)  as  our  temporary  abode,  from  whose  balconies  we  secured 
several  views  of  characteristic  beauty.  W'e  were  struck  by  the  regularity  of 
the  streets  and  the  newness  of  the  dwellings  of  this  famous  resort,  learning  that 
the  ^■illage  had  been  practically  wiped  out  by  fire  about  the  same  time  as  (fi'indel- 
wald,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  iSIeiringen  is  a favorite  rendez-vous  of  English 
tourists,  our  hotel  containing  a large  English  [larty,  which  was  passing  the  sum- 
mer here,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Ilorsely,  its  pastor,  making  daily 
tramps  into  the  surrounding  mountains.  This  beautiful  Hash  Valley  abounds 
in  charming  points  of  interest  — gorge,  waterfall  and  glen,  but  none  delighted 
us  more  than  the  wonderful  Gorge  of  the  Aare  f.\arenschlucht).  The  plank- 
walk,  constructed  the  entire  length  of  the  ravine  with  skill  and  daring,  character- 
istically Swiss,  enabled  us  to  explore  this  natural  wonder  with  perfect  safety. 
The  photographs  taken  here  b}-  members  of  our  jiarty  pro\ecl  very  satisfactory. 
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Lucerne  being  our  next  oljjective  point,  we  agreed  upon  a partial  climb  of  the 
Brunig  Bass,  starting  from  Mciringen  two  hours  ahead  of  the  train  for  Lucerne 
and  boarding  it  at  Briinighohe.  Halting  many  times  during  our  ascent  of  the 
pass  and  looking  back,  we  obtained  superb  vistas  of  the  Hash  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  natural  beauties,  which  are  the  secret  of  Meiringen’s  wide-spread 
popularity.  At  Briinighohe  begins  the  descent,  the  train  mo\ing  cautiously 
down  the  steep  decline,  halting  at  Lungern  a few  minutes,  and  enabling  us  to 
enjoy  the  picturesque  retrosjiect.  Continuing  slowly,  we  pass  the  Lake  of 
Iningern,  Giswil  — where  the  train  abandons  the  cog-system  and  proceeds 
witli  rapidity  — the  Sarner  See,  Sarnen  and  Alpnach.  We  begin  to  scent  with  an 
insatialjle,  burning  desire  the  not  far-distant  Lucerne,  Rigi  and  Pilatus.  Our 
impatience  grows  steadily  and  our  hearts  begin  to  thump.  We  enter  a tunnel. 
Oh  the  torture  of  it!  Will  it  ever  end?  At  last  we  emerge  and  the  limpid 
waters  of  tlie  historic  lake,  with  the  Rigi  opjiosite,  burst  upon  the  vision!  With 
hungry  eyes  we  devour  the  apjiarition.  It  is  of  short  duration  — it  is  gone! 
In  ten  minutes  — it  seems  an  eternity  — the  train  stojis  at  Lucerne.  The 
neatly-attired  functionaries  of  Lucerne’s  famous  ])alace-hotcls  were  there  to 
receive  us,  but  not  being  multi-millionaires,  we  entrusted  our  persons  and 
earthly  belongings  to  the  agent  of  the  Hotel  des  Balances,  and  a more  kindly 
and  obliging  host  than  Herr  Zahringer  it  were  hard  to  find. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  TREE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I.  W.  BLAKE 

Although  there  are  a score  or  more  of  books  written  Iw  well- 
known  nature  students  descriptive  of  our  native  trees,  we  shall  hnd, 
upon  examination,  that,  while  often  finely  illustrated  otherwise,  the 
majority  of  these  books  lack  one  important  feature  — that  is,  a 
clear,  sharp  picture  of  the  actual  form,  shape  or  outline  of  each  individual 
variety,  taken  as  a characteristic  whole.  Such  a picture  is  usually  missing,  or, 
if  present,  it  is  sadly  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  often  of  a specimen  so  poor 
as  to  convey  but  little  idea  of  the  tree’s  real  appearance. 

Pictures  of  this  kind  may  be  artistic.  They  are,  however,  neither  inter- 
esting nor  instructive,  since,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  a tree  re])roduction 
should  be  so  characteristically  defined,  that  he  who  runs  might  reail  — or  recog- 
nize in  the  forest  at  a glance  — that  which  he  saw  portrayed  in  a book  the  day 
before.  Indeed,  such  a truthful  representation  \ve  would  find  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  when,  at  last,  we  open  our  eyes  and  discover  that  a tree  is  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  post  with  leaves;  and  learn  that  it  is  really  a living  creature 
— so  to  speak  — each  having  its  characteristic  "temperament,”  indicated  in  its 
ven'  bearing  and  manner  of  growth 

W inter  is  the  projjcr  season  for  studying  the  characteristic  forms  of  trees. 
Many  of  us  think  about  a tree  only  in  summer,  and  then  .simply  because  of  its 
welcome  shade  on  a hot  day.  We  do  not  think  of  its  shape;  this  is  concealed 
by  the  leaves.  How  few  of  us  know  that  a great  chestnut  tree  looks  like  a 
gigantic  cauliflower!  Yet,  by  this  homely  outline,  we  can  .single  out  a chestnut, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  from  among  other  forest  trees  scattered  along  the  distant 
hills.  It  is  so  with  other  trees  — in  winter.  In  summer,  we  must  examine  the 
leaves  and  twigs  as  well  as  the  outlines. 

It  is  by  their  shapes,  then,  that  we  learn  most  f|uickly  to  distinguish  our 
familiar  trees;  and  in  no  better  or  more  interesting  way  can  we  aa[uire  this 
knowledge  than  by  indivirlual  tree  photograjjhy. 
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A clear  sunny  day,  free  from  wind,  is  essential  in  the  successful  photography 
of  trees.  Judgment  in  selecting  the  point  of  view,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
the  time  of  day,  is  alhimportant.  No  tree  should  be  photographed  in  a hurry. 
The  locality  should  be  visited  both  morning  and  afternoon,  before  making  the 
negative,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  lighting. 

The  subject,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  an  isolated  one,  and  one  that  can  be 
taken  from  a point  of  view  unobstructed  by  other  trees,  or  injured  by  an  ob- 
jectionable background.  Such  trees  are  not  difficult  to  find.  They  are  gener- 
ally in  fields  where  a certain  degree  of  cultivation  has  been  carried  on,  and  where 
single  trees  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  reason  — not  infrequently 
because  of  their  beauty.  Or,  they  may  stand  at  the  edge  of  a forest;  in  which 
case,  the  point  of  view  must  be,  if  possible,  from  the  forest  side,  looking  toward 
the  open. 

In  securing  such  negatives,  it  is  well  to  follow  some  definite  plan  of  action. 
A series  illustrating  the  same  individual  tree  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
is  very  interesting.  Taken  first  in  winter,  wffien  leafless,  we  get  the  perfect 
shape.  Then  in  the  spring,  when  the  buds  are  starting,  we  have  a record  of  the 
growing  season.  Again,  in  June,  when  in  full  leaf,  and  before  the  foliage  has 
become  rusty  and  ragged;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  when  in  fruit.  In 
some  instances  there  will  be  a fifth  negative  — when  the  tree  is  in  flower.  Such 
a set  of  negatives,  if  taken  each  time  from  exactly  the  same  standpoint,  and  if 
all  are  clear  and  sharp,  will  make  valuable  prints,  and  might  be  well  named, 
“A  Year  of  Tree  Life.”  A choice  set  of  lantern  slides  could  also  be  made. 

In  making  tree  negatives  it  is  not  worth  while  to  use  a plate  smaller  than 
a 5x7.  The  lens  should  be  of  the  highest  grade,  and  medium  speed  plates 
used.  Cramer’s  Medium  Isochromatic  plates  were  employed  in  making  the 
tree  ])icture  which  accompanies  this  article.  Such  a plate  gives  a more  satis- 
factory result  than  an  instantaneous,  and  the  color  values  are  obtained  well 
enough,  without  a screen  in  addition.  All  tree  negatives  should  be  “time,” 
and  never  snap-shots,  and  then,  with  a developer  diluted  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  used  normally,  the  outcome  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  Focus 
sharply  at  f.  16,  then  stop  down  to  f.  23  (32  U.  S.),  and  never  employ  a larger 
sto]>.  Give  from  one-half  to  one  and  a half  seconds  exposure.  Tree  detail  is 
what  you  are  seeking  — not  atmospheric  effect.  If  there  should  be  any  wind, 
rememljer  that  directly  after  each  strong  gust  there  is  usually  a momentary 
lull.  Wait  for  these  intervals  or,  better  still  — wait  until  another  day. 

Making  the  negative  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  difficult  part  of  tree 
photography.  Both  the  point  of  view  and  the  position  of  the  sun  are  most 
imj)ortant  factors.  Perhaps  you  have  never  noticed  the  effect  produced  by 
varying  light  and  shade.  Then  study  some  near-by  tree.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  one  can  learn  when  one  really  begins  to  “take  notice.” 

Look  at  the  tree  first  in  the  early  morning,  after  the  sun  is  well  above  the 
horizon.  That  side  — you  will  face  the  sun,  if  you  please  — toward  you,  will 
be  wholly  in  the  shade,  and  look  dark  and  lifeless.  Walk  around  the  tree  slowlv, 
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at  a distance  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  watch  the  appearance  of  the  trunk.  There 
was  no  detail  when  you  faced  the  sun,  but  as  you  move  on  in  a circle,  a bit  of 
light  creeps  around  to  meet  the  dark.  Keep  on  slowly,  until  the  light  has 
advanced  so  that  the  trunk  is  now  half  in  sunlight  and  half  in  shade. 
Then  step  backwards  until  the  trunk  is  one  quarter  light  and  tliree  quarters 
dark.  There  is  something  wanting.  The  tree  trunk  looks  bright  enough,  but 
it  does  not  stand  out  in  relief,  round  and  lifelike  against  the  distance.  Step 
forward  again,  until  you  see  the  trunk  in  three  C{uarters  of  the  light,  while  only 
one  quarter  is  in  the  shade.  Note  the  difference!  T/i/rc-quarters  light,  and  one- 
quarter  dark,  ami  there  vou  have  the  whole  matter  in  a nutshell! 

The  hour  of  the  day  when  this  most  desirable  effect  is  obtained,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  position  of  tlie  tree  with  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  We 
must  also  decide  from  whicli  point  of  view  the  subject  looks  best,  both  as  to  shape 
and  background;  and  when  the  sun  has  crept  around  sufficiently  to  cast  the  light 
as  has  been  descrilied  — that  will  be  the  hour  for  making  the  negative.  This 
hour  may  be  morning,  high  noon,  or  afternoon.  It  can  only  be  determined  by 
observation. 

If  the  lighting  and  the  time  of  day  and  the  background  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonize,  simply  select  a better  suliject  — one  without  these  objections.  It  is 
folly  to  waste  plates  where  results  that  will  be  satisfactory  in  every  particular 
cannot  be  secured;  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by  making  the  exposure  on  such 


a subject  during  a cloudy  day,  for  sunlight  and  shadow  are  what  give  life  and 
brilliancy  to  a negative. 

In  winter,  the  proper  effect  is  in  this  way  easily  obtained.  In  summer, 
however,  the  light  should  be  handled  differently,  because  then  the  trunk  is  more 
or  less  hidden  by  leaves  and  branches,  and  its  roundness  is  of  less  importance. 
Shape  and  beauty  of  foliage  are  now  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  while  in 
winter  the  light  may  fall  horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally  — tree  j^icture 
making  in  summer  must  be  effected  by  a more  horizontal  lighting.  The  sun’s 
rays  between  seven  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  to  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  strike  the  tree  in  a straighter  line  — so  to  speak  — and  penetrate 
the  thick  foliage,  brightening  up  the  heart  of  the  tree  in  a way  that  a vertical, 
noontime  sun,  cannot  do.  It  is  during  these  hours,  then,  at  that  season,  that 
trees  in  full  leaf  should  be  photographed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  of  day,  and  its  accompanying  angle  of  illumina- 
tion, in  connection  with  full  exposure  and  slow  development  (without  bromide), 
have  all  to  do  with  the  making  of  a satisfactory  negative  in  Individual  Tree 
Photography. 

K.\LLITYPE 

LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  Kallitype  has  sprung  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  standard  pliotograpliic  processes.  Many  formu- 
las have  been  published,  but  in  most  cases  at  such  length  as  to 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  and  create  a doulit  as  to  the 
vaunted  simplicity  of  the  process.  To  the  adept  these  details  are  very  useful;  but 
they  are  unessential  to  one  who  desires  only  the  groundwork,  as  it  were,  from 
which  to  make  a beginning.  To  this  end  I shall  outline  as  brielly  as  pos.sible 
my  own  method,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  covers  the  ground  completely, 
and  will  enable  any  one  to  get  as  good  results  as  may  be  obtained  with  any  of 
the  modern  printing  processes.  Expeiaencc  and  practice  arc  necessary  with 
any  kind  of  paper  before  ])erfcction  is  attained.  And  so  with  Kallitype.  If 
the  directions  are  followed  carefully,  good  results  are  certain. 

Procure  an  ounce  each  of  the  following  chemicals : Eerric  oxalate  (M.  C.  \V.), 
potassio  ferric  oxalate  (M.  C.  W.),  nitrate  of  silver,  potassium  bichromate, 
oxalic  acid  and  gum  arabic. 

Make  up  your  stock  solutions  from  the  above  list,  using  amber-colored, 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  appro] )iiately  labeled.  They  should  be  kept  in  a cool, 
dark  place,  and  will  keep  indeiinitely. 

Ferric  oxalate:  Dissolve  your  ounce  of  this  chemical  in  5 oz.  distilled  water 
and  add  50  grains  gum  arabic. 

Potassio  jerric  oxalate:  Make  up  a saturaterl  solution  — about  } oz.  to 
8 oz.  of  distilled  water. 
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Oxalic  stock:  Dissolve  the  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  8 oz.  distilled  water, 
warmed  to  about  75  degrees  F.  Add  slowly  200  minims  stronger  ammonia. 
The  resulting  mixture  should  be  a perfectly  clear  solution. 

Restrainer:  A five  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 

After  these  solutions  have  been  made  up  they  may  be  combined,  for  saving 
of  time  and  convenience  when  sensitizing.  Thus,  in  a bottle  labeled  “Sen- 
sitizing Stock,”  make  up  the  following;  — 

Ferric  oxalate  (solution)  i oz. 

Potassio  ferric  oxalate  (solution)  k “ 

Oxalic  stock 30  drops. 

Restrainer 3 “ 

Now,  all  you  need  to  do  wlren  you  want  a supply  of  paper  is  to  take 
J oz.  of  the  above  “Sensitizing  Stock,”  add  to  it  12  grains  nitrate  of  silver 
previously  dissolved  in  a few  drops  of  water,  and  spread  it  on  your  paper.  As 
the  silver  nitrate  crystallizes  rapidly,  it  should  not  be  added  until  all  is  ready 
for  sensitizing. 

Any  good  linen  or  bond  paper  may  be  used.  Weston’s  ledger  is  ideal 
for  small  work  and  Whatman’s  drawing  paper  for  large  prints  and  broad  effects. 
Cut  the  full-sized  sheets  once  or  twice  in  two  to  facilitate  handling;  observe  that 
the  glazed  or  smoothest  side  of  paper  is  up;  tack  corners  lightly  on  a smooth 
board  previously  covered  with  clean  paper ; have  your  spreader  ready  — a wad 
of  cotton  wool  wrapped  in  a piece  of  canton  flannel,  or  a 2x3  inch  strip  of 
celluloid  wrapped  with  flannel  and  fashioned  into  a brush.  Now  pour  into  an 
ounce  graduate  about  i drachm  of  the  sensitizer,  dash  this  over  the  sheet  to  be 
sensitized  and  spread  thoroughly  and  rapidly  with  your  brush,  taking  time, 
however,  to  get  it  well  into  the  corners  and  along  the  edges,  brushing  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  until  evenly  distributed.  Smooth  papers  recpiire  less  than  rough, 
but  too  much  is  better  than  too  little,  as  heavy  coatings  yield  full,  rich  tones. 
Sensitizing  may  be  carried  on  in  a fairly  well-lighted  room,  by  daylight  or  arti- 
ficial light,  and  the  paper  then  pinned  up  in  a dark  room  to  dry.  After  drying, 
the  sheets  may  be  cut  up  into  convenient  sizes  and  stored  in  tin  tubes  or  empty 
plate  boxes  until  used. 

Printing  is  best  canfled  on  in  direct  sunlight.  The  Kallitype  image  is  very 
similar  to  Platinum  or  Eastman’s  Sepia;  and  one  or  two  trials  will  enable  you 
to  gauge  the  depth  of  printing  necessary. 

This  brings  you  to  the  stage  of  development.  You  will  require  two  solu- 
tions — a developer  and  a clearing  bath.  They  may  be  made  up  in  quantities, 
as  they  keep  indefinitely. 

Developer  for  Brown  Tones;  — 

Powdered  borax i oz. 

Rochelle  salts 2 “ 

Distilled  (hot)  water 26  “ 

First  dissolve  the  borax  in  the  hot  water,  and  when  cool  add  the  Rochelle 
Salts. 
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Developer  for  Warm  Black  Tones;  — 


Acetate  of  soda 4 oz. 

Tartaric  acid 60  gr. 

Distilled  water i cp. 

Clearing  bath;  — 

Distilled  water  i qt. 

Rochelle  salts oz. 


Place  about  4 oz.  of  eitherj  developer  in  a tray,  to  which  add  2 or 
3 drops  of  restrainer.  In  a second  tray  place  a like  c^uantity  of  the  clearing 
bath,  to  which  add  30  drops  restrainer. 

Take  your  print  by  two  corners  and  pull  it  through  the  rleveloper,  face 
downward,  then  face  up,  rocking  the  tray  and  breaking  airdiubbles  quickly 
with  the  ti])  of  a linger.  The  image  gains  full  strength  rapidly,  and  may  be 
transferred  to  the  clearing  bath  in  one  or  two  minutes  and  left  there  until  all  are 
ready  for  fixing.  Lay  face  downward  in  the  clearing  bath  or  cover  the  tray  to 
prevent  fogging. 

By  using  half  each  of  the  brown  tone  developer  and  clearing  bath  (stock 
solutions),  rich  sejiia  tones  are  obtainable.  Add  restrainer  as  may  be  needed. 
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.After  the  printing  and  clearing  operations  arc  completed  the  iirints  sliould 
be  washed  in  several  changes  of  fresh  w-ater,  then  hxcd  for  ten  minutes  in  a plain 
hj^DO  bath  (1.25),  after  which  wash  thoroughly  for  an  hour  in  running  water 
and  hang  up  to  dry. 

The  restrainer  plays  an  important  jiart  in  Kallityjie  ]>rinting.  Strong, 
vigorous  negatives  require  little  or  none  at  all,  and  such  negatives  shouhl  be 
printed  first.  Weak  negatives  may  require  up  to  20  or  30  drops  before  a satis- 
factory print  is  obtained,  but  these  arc  e.xtreme  cases.  Ordinarily,  one  drop 
to  the  ounce  of  de^•eloper  is  about  right.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Ivallityjie 
offers  control  of  printing  quality  not  found  in  commercial  ]>a])ers;  while,  for 
cheapness  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  certainly  cannot  be  equaled. 

XoTE.  — The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  and  which  we  regret 
did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  half-tone  reproduction,  were  made  absolutely 
in  conformity  with  the  directions  above.  Some  of  the  solutions  were  made 
five  years  ago  and  sho\v  no  rleterioration. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.  D. 

NE\'ER,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
has  there  been  so  much  speculation  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
successor  of  the  retiring  conductor,  as  has  been  indulged  in  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  interest  shown  in  the  change  of  musical 
director  of  this,  America’s  foremost  orchestra,  has  been  very  extended;  for  in 
every  city  in  this  country,  where  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  appeared, 
there  exist  hosts  of  sincere  admirers  of  this  admirable  body  of  players,  which 
owes  its  peerless  technical  excellence  to  the  genius  of  one  man  — Wilhelm 
Gericke.  For  a total  of  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Gericke  has  been  the  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  is  leaving  it  at  a time  when  his 
powers  seem  to  have  reached  their  loftiest  development.  The  principal  news- 
papers of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago  have  editorially  com- 
mented upon  the  great  loss  .\merican  musical  art  sustains  by  the  departure  of 
IMr.  Gericke,  who  has  estabhshed  in  the  city  of  Boston  the  highest  standard  of 
orchestral  playing  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reach.  Indeed,  as  regards 
technical  perfection  alone,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  no  body  of  instru- 
mentalists, be  it  in  Europe  or  America,  equal  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  nearly  every  musician  of  note  who  has  heard  the 
orchestra,  including  artists  of  international  repute  who  have  appeared  with  it 
as  soloists.  No  other  band  can  boast  of  the  symmetry,  the  suppleness,  the  adroit 
proportioning  and  the  wondrous  euphony  of  its  tone.  To  accomplish  these 
truly  remarkable  results,  Mr.  Gericke  has  labored  with  rare  devotion,  sparing 
not  his  men  and,  least  of  all,  himself.  All  of  his  vast  store  of  energy  and  patience 
has  been  put  into  his  orchestra,  which,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  practically  his 
creation.  During  the  last  few  years,  as  the  popularity  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  increased,  the  work  of  the  conductor  has  grown  more  taxing,  but 
IMr.  Gericke  has  never  wavered  in  the  devotion  to  his  task.  On  the  contrarv, 
during  the  season  just  ended,  the  orchestra  has  displayed  not  only  an  astounding 
degree  of  virtuosity  • — ninety-four  men  playing  with  the  understanding,  ex- 
pression, enthusiasm  and  technical  finish  of  one  great  artist  — but  with  added 
breadth,  warmth  and  brilliancy,  that  have  astonished  even  its  warmest  admirers 
and  won  the  approval  of  the  most  prejudiced  music  critics.  How  much,  there- 
fore, musical  Boston  is  indebted  to  this  man,  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  ordinary 
terms.  The  possession  of  two  great  musical  organizations,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  surpasscfl,  as  these  arc, 
by  no  other  .similar  bodies  in  existence,  gives  to  Boston  the  rank  of  the  leading 
music  center  in  the  new  world.  No  one  would  deny  that,  after  having  so  brill- 
iantly and  successfully  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  ever  imposed  u])on 
a musical  conductor,  Mr.  Gericke  is  entitled  to  the  retirement  and  rest  he  has 
so  richly  earned;  and  he  takes  with  him  the  most  profound  good  wishes  of  every 
true  music  lover  of  this  country,  on  his  voyage  to  his  home  in  Austria. 
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“In  shining  groups,  each  stem  a pearly  ray, 

W'eird  flecks  of  light  within  the  shadowed  wood. 

They  dwell  aloof,  a spotless  sisterhood. 

No  angehis,  except  the  wild  bird’s  lay. 

Awakes  these  forest  nuns;  yet,  night  and  day. 

Their  heads  are  bent,  as  if  in  prayerful  mood.” 

— Indian  Pipes  BY  Mrs.  E.  H.  Baynes. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  WORK  BY  WOMEN  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AT  THE  HARTFORD  CAMERA  CLUB 


ARLY  in  the  month  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a unique  exhilhtion 


at  the  Hartford  Camera  Club  rooms,  which  was  open  to  the  pul3lic  from 


April  6 to  lo  inclusive.  The  prints,  numbering  about  two  hundred  in 
all  and  submitted  by  some  thirty-five  representative  women  photographers  of 
this  country,  were  tastefully  hung  in  the  club  rooms  and  made  an  excellent 
showing.  Although  we  have  long  been  conscious  of  the  many  women  numbered 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  photographic  profession,  yet  the  united  effort  of  so  large 
a number,  which  made  the  Hartford  exhibilioir  a success,  was  a somewhat  unex- 
pected and  therefore  extremely  pleasant  surprise.  Truly  such  an  array  of  pic- 
tures should  carry  inspiration  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  is  striving  to 
work  out  a successful  career  along  original  lines  in  her  chosen  art. 

IMany  of  them  prize  ])ictures,  the  collection  was,  as  a whole,  strong  and 
thoroughly  representative.  The  absence  of  work  Ijy  members  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  was  much  to  be  regretted,  but  with  seventeen  states  offering  prints, 
there  was  little  left  to  be  desired. 

IMrs.  E.  H.  Baynes  was  represented  by  some  delightful  studies  of  wild 
flowers.  The  secret  of  her  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  always  photogra])hs 
flowers  in  their  natural  haunts,  just  as  they  grow  in  the  fields  and  woods.  One 
of  her  studies  is  reproduced  in  this  issue.  Miss  Katherine  Bingham’s  prints 
showed  her  characteristic  daintiness  of  pose  and  lighting,  her  print  “Sunrise” 
deserving  especial  mention.  The  prints  sent  by  Mrs.  Brigman  and  IMiss  Bough- 
ton  were  characterized  by  a remarkable  depth  of  feeling  and  artistic  treatment. 
Their  collections  easily  led  the  work  submitted  in  originality  of  conception  and 
manner  of  treatment.  Clarissa  Hovey,  Mary  Carnell  and  Miss  Reineke  sent 
portraits  stamped  to  a marked  degree  with  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  but 
all  of  a tone  far  above  ordinary  professional  work  and  desenang  especial  men- 
tion. Fedora  E.  D.  Brown  was  represented  by  some  of  her  well-known  Salon 
pictures,  and  IMrs.  W.  W.  Pearce  also  showed  three  of  her  most  successful 
and  ever  charming  chikl  studies.  Miss  Virginia  M.  Prall’s  excellent  collection 
of  prints  attracted  much  attention,  ])ei‘haps  the  best  print  being  “La  Reveuse.” 
All  of  iMiss  Prall’s  work  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  conce])tion  and  breadth 
of  treatment,  which,  combined  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  |)0ssibilitics 
of  her  medium,  win  for  her  the  success  she  deserves. 

Among  the  other  contributf)rs  who  made  an  excellent  and  most  creditable 
showing  were  Eleanor  W.  W’illard,  Mary  G.  Huntsman,  Myra  A.  Wiggin, 
Misses  W.  anrl  G.  Parrish,  i\Irs.  Charles  S.  Hayden,  Adelaide  Hanscom,  Helen 
P.  Gatch,  Sarah  J.  Erldy,  Jane  Diulley,  Je.ssic  Tarbox  Beals,  Helen  W.  Cook, 
Flora  Af.  Colman,  Alargarct  L.  Bodine  and  Nina  F.  Lewis.  Lack  of  s])ace 
prevents  further  mention  in  detail,  but  we  hojic  in  a later  issue  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  several  of  these  studies  which  will  ,s])eak  for  themselves. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  H.  O.  Warner,  through  whose  unceasing 
efforts  the  suggestion  of  an  exhibition  by  women  photographers  of  America 
became  a fact,  cannot  arrange  to  have  the  exhibit  sent  to  other  camera  clubs. 
The  stimulus  which  the  feminine  contingent  of  every  club  would  receive  from 
seeing  such  an  effective  proof  of  the  possibilities  for  women  in  the  photographic 
art  would  certainly  be  ample  recompense  for  the  trouble  incurred;  and  the 
women  members  are  not  the  only  ones  who  could  derive  pleasure  as  well  as 
benefit  from  viewing  this  remarkable  collection  of  pictures. 


BY  NATURE  TUNED 


AGNES  LOCKHART  HUGHES 


Sing  me  a song  of  the  fragrant  glen, 

Where  the  brook,  with  its  fretwork  of  foam. 

Leaps  o’er  the  rocks,  and  tosses  its  pearls 

On  the  banks  where  sweet  violets  roam. 

Sing  me  a song  of  the  whispering  trees. 

In  the  heart  of  the  forest  cool. 

Where  the  butterfly  kisses  the  wild  pink  rose. 

As  she  leans  o’er  the  laughing  pool. 

Sing  me  a song  of  the  winding  path. 

Where  the  golden-rod  flaunts  her  plumes 

And  the  idle  drone  of  a bee  is  heard 

As  he  filches  the  sweets  from  the  blooms. 

Sing  me  a song  of  the  winsome  maid — 

The  flower-decked  goddess  of  May  — 

With  lips  made  for  kisses,  and  heart  full  of  love; 
She  comes  in  the  Springtime  gay. 

So  — it’s  sing  me  a song,  by  nature  tuned. 

With  gladness  and  ]oy  its  theme; 

For  May  with  her  laughter  dispels  dull  care. 
And  life  seems  a peaceful  dream. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  LIMITED  — WESTFIELD  RIVER 


A TOUR  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

HERBERT  W.  TAYLOR 
(Illustrated  by  the  Author) 

SURELY  all  people  have  some  innate  love  for  beauty,  whether  the  taste 
be  an  educated  one  or  merely  the  unthinking  instinct  which  causes 
even  the  roughest  man  to  pause  before  a charming  picture,  be  it  the 
work  of  nature  or  of  man.  A verv'  pretty  story  is  told  of  a party  of 
travelers  in  Irelanrl  coming  upon  an  old  man  who  was  standing,  hat  in  hand, 
before  his  cottage  door,  and  gazing  off  into  the  distance.  In  answer  to  a curious 
question,  the  old  gentleman  said,  “Every  morning  I stand  here  and  thank  God 
for  the  beautiful  picture  in  front  of  my  house.”  There  is  a picture  in  our  own 
doon-ard,  if  our  eyes  are  capable  of  seeing  it.  Still  we  who  live  in  cities  must 
go  afiekl  to  find  the  old  man’s  picture,  and  where  can  we  travel  with  greater 
certainty  of  obtaining  such  views  than  through  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  western 
Massachusetts,  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad? 

Suppose  we  are  starting  from  Boston  for  a vacation  trip  in  the  Berkshires, 
with  a camera  to  help  ]iass  the  time  jileasanlly  and  with  hojies  of  bringing  home 
a series  of  pictures  which  shall  keep  the  vacation  fresh  in  the  memory  during 
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the  long  months  which  must  intervene  before  another  holiday.  We  shall  find 
the  journey  easier  than  in  the  days  of  stage-coaches,  when  Capt.  Mayne  Reid, 
that  entertaining  writer  of  tales  of  adventure,  took  the  stage  trip  from  Worcester 
to  Albany,  back  in  1826,  and  remarked  that  “A  few  crazy  spirits  think  of  put- 
ting a railroad  through  this  wild  and  desolate  region.” 

Thirteen  years  later  the  Western  Railroad  was  opened.  At  first  the  trains 
went  slowly,  and  when  more  speed  was  talked  of,  one  of  the  old  settlers  exclaimed, 
“The  idea  of  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour!  Why,”  said  he,  “wood  and  iron 
won’t  hold  together  to  do  it.”  Later  the  Western  Railroad  was  extended  as 
far  as  the  New  York  Line,  to  meet  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad,  and 
as  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  had  reached  Worcester  in  1835,  the 
connection  Ijetween  Boston  and  Albany  was  thus  completed. 

Riding  comfortably  over  the  Boston  and  Alljany  line  to-day  at  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  idea  of  jogging  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  seems 
ludicrous;  and  realizing  that  a thousand  passengers  is  not  at  all  impossible  on 
a modern  train,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  a Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
report  of  1840.  This  document  seriously  states  that  “It  is  obvious  that  two 
hundred  passengers  with  their  baggage  would  form  too  heavy  a load  for  a loco- 
motive, and  to  suppose  an  average  of  two  hundred  passengers  is  to  suppose 
more  than  would  be  accomplished,  even  if  two  hundred  passengers  were  found 
for  one  trip.” 

Before  starting  for  the  West,  a day  may  be  well  spent  on  the  circuit  line 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  through  Brookline  and  Newton,  the  finest  of  the 
suburbs  of  Boston.  Here  the  architect  and  landscape  gardener  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  beautiful  homes;  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  the  railroad 
has  most  liberally  expended  taste  and  money  in  erecting  stations  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  their  surroundings,  while  their  own  gardener  has  shown 
himself  a master  of  his  art  in  beautifying  the  grounds  about  the  stations.  Ivy- 
covered  walls,  flowering  shrubs  and  neatly  graveled  walks  attest  the  love  he 
has  for  his  work. 

Next  day,  comfortably  settlefl  in  a luxurious  car,  as  the  train  bears  us  swiftly 
westward  between  grassy  banks  brilliant  with  snowy  spiraea  and  bright  red  roses, 
we  cross  at  Auburndalc  the  Charles  River,  dotted  with  canoes,  and  then  speed 
on  through  the  Wellesleys,  past  each  of  the  three  stations  set  in  its  own  pretty 
little  park.  If  it  happens  to  be  a Tuesday  morning  and  college  is  o])en,  we 
shall  leave  a bevy  of  girls  at  YTllesley,  returning  from  the  week-end  vacation. 
Monday  is  the  holiflay  in  place  of  Saturday,  because  the  founrler  of  the  college 
shrewdly  guessed  that,  should  the  pupils  have  Saturday  free,  the  preparation 
for  Mondav’s  recitations  would  too  often  be  left  until  Sunflay. 

I.eaving  Worcester,  as  the  train  passes  through  S];)cncer,  we  notice  a large 
sign  which  announces  that  near  here  was  the  birthjjlace  of  Elias  Howe,  the 
father  of  the  sewing-machine;  and  after  a lunch  at  Springfield  the  train  crosses 
the  Connecticut  River,  and,  with  the  Westfield  River  alongside  for  company, 
wc  shall  soon  find  ourselves  among  the  mountains  and  tumbled  hills  of  Berk- 
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shire  County,  wherein  the  “only  s}iot  of  repose  is  the  wide  valley  basin  where 
Pittsfield  stands.” 

Long  before  journeying  to  Pittsfield,  how'ever,  we  shall  wTint  to  stop  at 
Russell,  where  the  Westfield  flows  murmuring  over  the  rocky  bed,  and  running 
under  a lofty  mountain  hides  from  sight,  like  the  tail  of  a rainbow,  behind  a 
liold  bluff.  If  we  should  stay  aboard  the  train  we  would  find  from  here  on  a 
continuous  wdnding  of  the  river  in  and  out  between  high,  wooded  hills. 

From  Russell  a steep  drive  leads  to  Blandford,  famous  for  the  pure  air, 
and  a fin^orite  resort  for  jaded  humanity.  Over  the  smooth  state  road  from 
Plandford  through  Otis  to  Chester  is  a delightful  drive,  but  we  must  walk 
from  Chester  to  Middlefleld  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  scenery.  Taking  lunch 
and  the  camera,  a full  day  is  none  too  long  to  give  to  this  WTilk  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  The  entire  distance  is  a scries  of  changes  from  deep  defiles  between 
lofty  peaks  to  broad  valleys  and  gently  swelling  elevations,  with  the  babbling 
Westfield  always  in  view',  sometimes  narrow  as  a mountain  brook  and  then  again 
spreading  out  in  a silvery  sheet.  Every  turn  brings  a new  ])icture,  and  the 
diversity  of  composition  keeps  the  enthusiastic  photographer  on  the  qui  vive. 
Hut  the  real  time  of  the  year,  wfiien  any  sacrifice  to  be  here  will  count  as  nothing, 
is  in  < tetober,  when  nature  turns  the  leaves  and  the  hills  are  masses  of  red  and 
gold,  with  dashes  of  white  birch  gleaming  in  the  autumn  sun.  Then  the  pho- 
tographer, confined  to  monochrome,  liecomes  madly  jealous  of  the  artist  in 
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colors.  One  more  glorious  view  from  the  granite  aixh  near  the  iMiddlefield 
station  and  let  us  take  to  the  iron  horse  once  more  and  go  to  Becket,  where 
we  shall  have  to  visit  the  gorge  and  photograph  the  brook  as  it  tumbles  down 
its  steep  rocky  path. 

Onward  once  more,  out  over  green  meadows  and  then  shooting  in  again 
between  the  embracing  hills,  the  train  climbs  higher,  and  still  higher,  until  we 
reach  the  dee])est  cut  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  a grand  sight  in  winter,  with 
great  gleaming  masses  of  ice  hanging  from  the  walls,  seeming,  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  like  crystal  stalactites.  A few  rods  beyond  the  cut  is  Washington 
station,  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

Now  the  track  curves  rapidly  downward,  and  in  a short  time  we  find  our- 
selves in  Dalton,  the  home  of  Senator  Crane  and  of  Uncle  Sam’s  greenback 
paper.  At  Dalton  is  the  Wizard’s  Glen,  where  tradition  says  the  Indian  ]jriests 
offered  human  sacrihees  to  their  God;  but  beyond  the  personal  and  traditional 
interest  of  Dalton  is  the  natural  beauty  of  the  site,  the  paper  mills  nestling  in 
the  valley  beside  the  Housatonic  River,  and  the  town  resting  on  the  side  of  a 
gently  rising  hill. 

Once  more  we  board  the  train  and  ride  so  swiftly  and  easily  down  the 
grade  that  in  a few  minutes  we  hnd  ourselves  in  Pittsfield,  the  gem  city  of  the 
Berkshires.  Pittsheld  is  rich  in  historic  interest,  and  she  has  had  many  sons 
of  whom  her  jieople  arc  justly  proud. 


Here  was  the  home  of  Senator  Dawes,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Gordon 
McKay,  who  revolutionized  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  by  his  inventions; 
each  lived  here  for  many  years.  It  was  on  beautiful  East  Street,  a broad  thor- 
oughfare bordered  with  graceful  overhanging  trees  and  lined  with  handsome 
residences,  that  Longfellow  wrote 


“Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw  — 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all  — 
Forever,  never, 

Never,  forever.” 


Pittsfield  is  famous  for  its  stately  trees,  and  those  along  East  Street  are 
unusually  beautiful.  A grand  monument  was  lost  forever  when  the  great  elm, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  which  shaded  the  ovation  to  General  Lafayette 
in  1825,  had  to  be  removed  from  the  park. 

How  many  know  that  this  city  was  named  for  England’s  great  statesman, 
William  Pitt?  The  first  settlement,  in  1752,  bore  the  title  of  The  Plantation  of 
Pontoosuc,  but  nine  years  later  the  name  was  changed  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  by  his  noble  defense  of  our  colonies  had  made  himself  the  idol  of  all  parties 
in  New  England. 

A branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  goes  north  from  Pittsfield  to  North 
Adams,  or  we  may  go  part  of  the  way  by  trolley,  past  Pontoosuc,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  lakes  in  New  England,  and  through  a charming  bit  of  country 
to  Graylock,  passing  en  route,  in  Lansboro,  the  cemetery  where  lies  that  quaint 
humorist.  Josh  Billings  (C.  H.  Shaw).  Near  by  is  Berkshire’s  greatest  natural 
curiosity,  a mass  of  weather-stained  marble,  thirty  by  fifteen  feet  in  dimension, 
and  balanced  on  so  small  a surface  that  it  may  be  rocked  with  comparative  ease, 
although  no  force  applied  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  dislodge  it. 

To  realize  that  this  is  high  country  it  is  only  necessary  to  climb  Little  IMoun- 
tain,  in  Cheshire,  where  there  is  to  be  had  a view  of  five  States. 

Soon  we  a])proach  the  goal  of  the  day’s  excursion,  Graylock,  “veritable 
Alps  of  Massachusetts,  crowned  with  a coronet  of  green  and  gold  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  hoary  frost  and  virgin  snow  in  winter”;  Graylock,  rearing  its 
head  tliirty-five  hundred  feet  on  high  and  bearing  on  its  face  the  broad  scar  of 
a great  landslide.  A reservation  of  five  thousand  acres  has  been  created  for 
the  preservation  of  Graylock  Mountain,  and  good  roads  make  the  approach 
and  ascent  sufficiently  easy. 

We  may  make  another  side  tri])  from  Pittsfield  to  the  south,  visiting  Lenox, 
Lee,  Stockbridge,  and  Great  Barrington,  where  we  shall  find  the  footprints  of 
some  of  x\merica’s  most  famous  literature.  Lenox  is  to  most  people  merely  a 
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tow'n  of  millionaires;  a place  of  summer  homes,  but  more  especially  a resort 
for  the  glorious  autumn. 

The  millionaires  certainly  keep  Lenox  very  clean  and  \vell  groomed.  All 
Avires  are  underground,  and  no  stray  sticks  or  bits  of  pajier  are  allowed  to  litter 
the  broad  streets,  with  their  roAvs  of  great  elms.  Long  before  mere  vulgar 
riches  took  possession  of  the  toAvn  the  same  noble  trees  Avere  an  inspiration  to 
Henry  W ard  Beecher,  aaTo  once  lived  here  and  often  spoke  feelingly  in  his 
sermons  of  the  grand  old  Lenox  elms.  Lenox  Avas  alw^ays  a faAmrite  resting- 
place  AA'ith  people  aaTo  thought  and  Avho  did  things.  Fanny  Kemble  lived  here 
during  the  tAventy  years  precerling  1870,  and  her  home  A\-as  a rendezvous  for 
literary  celebrities.  James  Russell  Low'ell  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  here,  and  Charlotte 
Cushman  Av^as  educateil  in  iMrs.  SedgAvick’s  celebrated  school.  The  old  regis- 
ters of  Curtis’s  Hotel  arc  a treasury  of  autographic  signatures  of  famous  people 
who  have  stopped  here  Avithin  hfty  years  and  more. 

Stockbridge,  or  Housatonic,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  is  fittingly  described 
by  Caroline  SedgAA'ick  in  “Hope  Leslie”  as  “a  scene  of  A’alley  and  hill,  riA^r 
and  meafloAV,  surrounded  by  mountains,  aaFosc  encircling  embrace  exfiresses 
protection  and  Ioa'c  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  A'alley.” 

Here  Jonathan  EdAvards  did  missionary  AA'ork  among  the  Indians.  Cyrus 
Field  is  identified  AA'ith  Stockbridge,  and  Nathaniel  HaAvthorne  AA'rote  “The 
House  of  ScA'en  Gables”  and  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  in  the  little  red  house  doAvn 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  iSIahkeenac,  the  famous  “Stockbridge  BoavI.” 
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Stockbridge  boasts  a celebrated  old  tavern,  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  dating  from 
1774.  But  alas!  Stockbridge  has  gone  the  way  of  Lenox.  The  tall,  graceful 
village  elms  now  cast  their  protecting  shade  upon-  the  wealth  of  the  land.  Even 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  now  has  printed  menus  and  private  baths.  The  proprietor, 
however,  has  tenderly  preserved  much  of  the  old  furniture,  and  pictures,  and 
bric-a-brac,  so  that  on  entering  certain  rooms  one  passes  into  the  Red  Lion  Inn 
of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Passing  through  the  halls  we  observe  shelves  upon 
shelves  laden  with  ancient  crockery,  particularly  tea-pots,  until  the  wonder 
grows  that  imagination  could  have  devised  such  a multitude  of  shapes  and 
styles. 

Leaving  Stockbridge,  we  are  soon  at  the  enrl  of  the  trolley  lines,  for  of 
course  we  have  made  the  trip  by  trolley,  lest  we  miss  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
ride  through  this  charming  country.  We  are  now  at  Great  Barrington,  where 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  town  clerk  for  ten  years,  from  1815.  For  a century 
past  artists,  authors  and  distinguished  members  of  all  professions  have  been 
summer  or  permanent  residents  of  Great  Barrington. 

All  the  way  dovm  we  have  been  passing  handsome  country  scats,  and  here 
is  the  famous  Searles-Hopkins  chateau.  An  instance  of  the  institutions  of  the 
town  is  the  Congregational  Church,  finished  in  solid  mahogany,  richly  carved, 
with  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  and  widely  known  for  its  thirty  thousand 
dollar  Roosevelt  organ. 

The  autumn  visitors  choose  wisely  to  spend  that  season  in  this  charming 
environment,  when  the  foliage  is  most  brilliant,  and  the  cool,  dry  breezes  from 
the  hills  put  new  vigor  into  life. 

At  the  end  of  his  vacation  the  photographer  will  have  a diversified  collection 
of  pictures,  compositions  wherein  natiu'e  rules  supreme,  natural  views  beaming 
touches  of  man’s  handiwork,  and  scenes  rich  in  historic  interest,  recalling  the 
liomes  and  haunts  of  a great  concourse  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  have 
done  much  to  elevate  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Surely,  if  the  love  for  beauty  is  still  latent,  the  Berkshire  Hills  is  the 
place  to  develop  it  into  a happy  reality. 


HOMEWARD  BOUXD 
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Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies,  — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand; 

Little  flower,  if  1 could  understand 
\\'hat  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

1 should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

— Tennyson. 


^lAY 

May  is  the  magic  month  of  the  year.  IMark  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tions a few  May  days  make  in  the  face  of  Nature.  (3ne  day  she  is 
very  unattractive  in  her  shabby  winter  attire  of  dull  browns  and  grays, 
bit  of  sunlight  falls,  the  warm  south  wind  stirs,  a dripping  shower  refreshes, 
and  lo,  she  comes  forth  robed  in  garments  of  richest  green,  with  pink  and  snow- 
white  blossoms  in  her  hair,  scattering  buds  and  fragrance  e^’er}’ where. 

FI.OY'KR  SELECTION 

RFTKIN  has  taught  us,  by  his  pencil  and  word  pictures,  that  no  flowret 
or  weed,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  without  beauty,  and  that  each 
has  a character  all  its  own.  The  crocus,  daffodil,  anemone  and  violet 
are  modest  examples,  yet  they  make  a direct  appeal  to  the  ])hotogra])her,  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  earliest  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  are  not  rich  of 
color.  Later  on  the  eye  will  become  embarrassed  with  the  blaze  of  color  in 
flowers,  and  one  cannot  select  so  readily.  Yellows  and  whites  and  blues,  the 
prevailing  colors  in  these,  are  neutral  tints  and  are  best  adaj)ted  for  camera  work. 
The  camera  is  a]:>parently  blind  to  the  brilliancy  of  yellow  and  blue  and  only 
sees  in  it  something  that  is  dark  and  dull. 

ARR.VNGEMENT 

After  selection,  right  arrangement  is  perha]is  the  most  imjxjrtant  factor 
in  floral  picture  making.  With  the  Japanese,  the  arranging  of  flowers 
is  a fine  art,  calling  for  years  of  experience  anti  study.  With  them 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  a prime  factor  in  the  arrangement,  since  they  regard 
them  as  necessary  to  show  the  character  and  individual  growth  of  tlie  natural 
forms,  d’hey  get,  thei'eby,  mass  and  variety,  with  perfect  balance  in  llieir  ar- 
rangements. Plain  backgrounds  are,  of  course,  to  be  ])refcrred  in  most  cases. 
They  need  not  be  darker,  but  of  such  a tone  tliat  the  flowers  will  show  alternately 
light  and  dark  against  it  — the  cleepest  shadow  to  be  among  the  grouj)  and 
not  in  the  background. 
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Photographing  flowers  is  always  ennobling  because  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  one.  To  reproduce  through  the 
camera  the  beauty  of  a bunch  of  flowers  is  a lesson  not  only  in  drawing 
but  in  esthetics  as  well.  It  helps  spiritual  insight  because  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  disco\’ering  the  elements  that  make  for  beauty  in  decorative  art.  In 
all  the  arts  and  crafts  the  flower  is  recognized  as  of  great  value,  especially  for 
decorative  puq)oses.  For,  besides  its  wonderful  beauty  of  appearance  and  its 
marvelous  physical  structure,  there  lies  within  it,  to  those  who  can  see  clearly,  a 
perfect  manifestation  of  order,  of  symmetry,  of  proportion,  of  unity  and  of  es- 
thetic beauty.  The  esthetic  is  the  highest  type  of  the  ideal.  And  in  photograph- 
ing flowers,  for  a motive  of  ornament,  the  attempt  must  be  made  through  the 
photograph  of  the  flower,  to  reach  its  ideal. 


HE  question  is  often  asked,  Does  success  mean  happiness  ? and  just  as  often 


comes  the  answer  back.  Only  in  rare  instances.  The  world  accepts  a man 


at  the  estimate  he  places  upon  himself.  If  you  esteem  yourself  lightly, 
the  world  will  take  you  lightly.  Many  men  are  strong  at  times  and  win  success; 
but  strong  men  make  enemies  and  have  detractors;  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and 
jealousy  have  poured  their  poison  over  man’s  fairest  creations.  It  is  only  true 
glory  that  does  not  leave  a bitter  taste  somewhere. 

“I  have  before  my  eyes,”  says  Jules  Breton,  “the  last  photograph  of 
Victor  Hugo;  his  look  is  all  that  I have  seen  of  sadness,  and  of  one  who  has 
been  deceived  in  human  nature.” 

Is  it  because  he  climbed  to  that  summit  which  enabled  him  to  measure  all 
the  vanity  of  the  most  resounding  glory,  compared  to  that  easy  happiness  in 
the  less  elevated  regions,  sheltered  in  secret  valleys? 

But  if  for  the  triumphant  Victor  Hugo,  after  long  struggles,  if  for  strugglers 
like  Vlichael  Angelo,  Rembrandt  and  Beethoven,  the  end  has  been  disenchant- 
ment, either  because  of  the  satiety  of  success,  or  bitter  suspicion,  what  matters 
it,  since  they  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? 

Then,  too,  who  knows  that  they  wei'e  unhappy  ? Had  they  not  the  supreme 
joy  of  the  conception  of  their  masterpieces?  Can  any  cite  a man  of  genius 
in  all  history  who  has  been  hajjpy  in  the  workl’s  vulgar  acceptance  of  the  term  ? 

“The  man  of  genius  consoles  himself  for  his  misfortunes  by  redoubling  his 
w'ork.  He  revenges  himself  for  them  by  extending  and  elevating  his  field  of 
in.‘-])iration,  and  when  his  infirmities  stop  him,  he  comjjrehends  and  accepts  the 
inevitable  law  which  demands  that  all  summits  shall  be  frozen.  Hence  the 
sad  expression  of  these  grand  old  men ; but  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  their 
looks,  and  you  will  see  that  constant  contemplation  of  eternity  gives  them 
hopes  which  dominate  all  earthly  joys.  One  feels  that  this  grave  sadness,  face 
to  face  with  infinite  horizons,  needs  no  other  consolation  than  the  marvelous 
spectacle  of  the  promised  stars.” 


TRUE  GLORY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  HUMOR 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  are  the  American  photograjjhic  mag- 
azines so  often  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader?  We 
believe  it  is  because  they  take  themselves  too  seriously,  for  one  thing. 
The  photographic  writers  whom  we  know  are  certainly  not  deticient  in  a sense 
of  humor  individually;  but  it  is  a fact  that  at  public  exhibitions,  at  lectures  and 
in  their  writings,  they  wear  long  faces,  collectively,  as  a class.  Why  minds 
otherwise  so  acute  and  clear  should  lose  the  sense  of  proportion  in  this  instance 
is  difficult  to  exjdain.  Unless  it  be,  perhaps,  that  they  share  in  the  general 
criticism,  that  the  .\merican  public  is  overfed  on  humor.  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
the  English  humorist,  in  a recent  lecture  before  the  Central  High  School  of 
Kansas  City,  declared  that  the  American  peojde  are  surfeited  with  humor,  and 
laugh  at  INIark  Twain  nowadays  more  through  a sense  of  duty  than  a sense  of 
the  ridiculous. 

“So  many  brilliant  men  have  written  and  joked  for  the  Americans  that 
they  have  become  jaded,”  he  said.  “I  thought  at  first  that  the  American  sense 
of  humor  was  radically  less  subtle  than  ours  in  England,  but  now  1 know  better. 
It  is  simply  overfed. 

“Mark  Twain  is,  I think,  the  only  living  humorist  of  the  old  American 
school,  and  he,  like  Ealstaff,  is  growing  old.  But  the  subtle  touch  that  England 
likes  still,  and  America  liked  once,  is  still  his.” 

As  a business  proposition  pure  and  simple,  we  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  the  well  known  c[uotation  from  the 
great  Erench  dramatist;  — 

“Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 

Wec]),  and  you  weep  alone.” 

.VR'F  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WE  again  call  attention  to  the  publication  of  our  new  quarterly,  en- 
titled Art  in  Photography.  As  already  announced,  the  Ijook  is 
especially  designed  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Salon  Club  of  America 
and  of  the  American  Eedcration  of  Photograjdiic  Societies.  But,  in  a larger 
sense,  it  will  be  devoted  to  artistic  photography  generally,  and  will  be  conducted 
on  the  broadest  possible  lines.  The  most  advanced  and  progressive  of  American 
pictorialists  have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  Most  of  them  are 
already  pledged  to  its  support.  The  study  of  their  ])ictures  at  regular  intervals 
will  help  the  reader  to  a larger  enjoyment  of  what  is  admirable  in  ])icture  making. 
.4;7  in  Photography,  as  planned,  will  bring  our  minds  into  communication  with 
the  master  minds  of  the  photographic  world,  and  in  its  turn  will  bring  out  the 
best  there  is  of  our  own  creative  powers.  Only  a few  days  now  remain  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate.  The  .subscription  jjrice  has  been  ])laced  at  a very 
popular  figure  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  On  advance  subscriptions,  by  the 
year  if  sent  at  once,  four  comjdetc  superb  numbers  will  be  given  for  $5.00  — 
to  foreign  subscription  add  81.25  for  extra  postage. 
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THE  ABBE  AIEMORL\L 


A LITTLE  more  than  a year  ago  there  died  in  Jena,  Germany,  Prof. 
Ernst  Abbe,  who  has  had  no  small  share  in  making  Jena  so  well  known 
to  the  entire  civilized  world.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  papers  and  maga- 
zines contained  full  accounts  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  truly  remarkable  man, 
reciting  in  detail  his  numerous  contributions  to  science  and  his  successful  experi- 
ment in  organizing  an  industrial  enterprise  upon  distinctly  newlines.  Since  that 
time  the  feeling  that  here  was  a man  whose  work  has  been  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  whose  memory  should  be  fittingly  honored,  gathered  strength  until 
there  was  appointed  a committee  to  solicit  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in 
his  native  town  a statue  as  a memorial.  We  in  America  seem  very  far  off  from 
the  little  German  town  where  the  statue  to  Abbe  is  to  be  placed;  and  one  might 
think  it  of  little  account  whether  we  help  to  erect  the  statue  or  not.  But  this 
is  a unicpie  occasion,  as  Abbe  was  a unicjue  man,  and  most  of  us  who  know 
anything  at  all  about  him  will  consider  it  a jjrivilege  to  contribute,  however 
small  a sum,  to  the  statue  that  is  to  preserve  his  likeness  for  posterity.  The 
undersigned  have  had  for  many  years  business  relations  with  Professor  Abbe 
through  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works.  They  desire,  therefore,  to  see  America  well 
represented  in  this  memorial.  They  believe  that  many  will  give  something  to 
show  their  apjnx'ciation  of  the  great  work  done  l:)y  Ernst  Abbe,  and,  in  order  to 
afford  such  an  opportunity,  we  have  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
members,  to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  committee  to  solicit 
funds  for  this  puqjose.  We  urgently  recjiiest  all  who  are  interested  to  send 
contributions  to  us,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  we  ask  all  to  assist  by  giving 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the  scheme,  also  by  endeavoring  to  arouse 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  ]:iroject.  We  shall  make  personal  acknowledg- 
ment immediately  upon  receipt  of  contributions,  and  shall  publish  list  of  con- 
tributors when  the  total  amount  is  forwarded  to  G-ermany. 

Bausch  &:  Lome  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  T.,  March  22,  ipo6. 


We  esteem  it  a ])leasure  to  endorse  the  foregoing  appeal  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  resjjonses  will  be  prompt  and  generous.  The  Photo-Era  was  the 
first  to  publish  in  this  country  a full  account  of  the  achievements  of  Professor 
.'Ybbe,  contributed  by  Wilfred  A.  French,  Ph.D.,  who  knew  him  personally. 
It  a])peared  in  the  Photo- Era  of  February,  1905,  only  a few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  scientist,  and  was  widely  co])ied  by  the  press  of  this 
country.  As  a further  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Abbe,  the  Photo-Era 
rei)rinted  in  the  April  issue  of  1906  a long  article  from  the  London  Chronicle, 
entitled  “The  New  Battle  of  Jena.”  We  are  sorry  to  believe  that  we  were  the 
only  publication  in  the  United  States  to  make  this  ])ublic  acknowledgment 
and  pay  this  tribute  tothe  genius  of  thegreat  German  scientist,  whom  we  are  now 
invited  to  honor. 
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Conducted  hy  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


“May  has  come  in  — young  May,  the  beauti- 
ful, 

Weaving  the  sweetest  chaplet  of  the  year. 

Along  the  eastern  corridors  she  walks. 

What  time  the  clover  rocks  the  earliest  bee, 
Her  feet  aflush  with  sunrise,  and  her  veil 
Floating  in  breezy  odors  o’er  her  hair; 

And  ample  garments,  fluttering  at  the  hem, 
With  pleasing  rustle  round  her  sandal-shoon.” 

Yes,  ]\Iay  the  beautiful  has  come  in, 
and  with  her  coming  the  wanderlust  stirs 
in  one’s  blood,  and  one  longs  to  be  out  in 
the  fields,  to  climb  the  broad-lmcked  hills, 
or  wander  by  the  wayward  brook,  or 
search  out  familiar  haunts  in  leafy  woods. 

But  no  matter  how  eagerly  the  amateur 
looks  forward  to  days  out  of  doors,  he 
does  not  forget  that  most  important  ad- 
junct of  his  outing  — his  camera.  This 
is  the  friend  who  preserves  for  him  the 
semblance  of  the  scenes  on  which  his 
eyes  rest  with  such  pleasure,  making  a 
visible  of  the  mental  picture  gallery  he 
constructs  as  day  1)V  day  he  looks  on  new 
and  unfamiliar  places. 

The  hapj3y  individual  who  looks  for- 
ward to  many  days’  wanderings  in  foreign 
lands  wishes  to  bring  back  with  him  just 
as  fine  pictures  of  his  travels  as  he  can 
possibly  make.  The  one  who  under- 
stands very  little  about  the  use  of  a camera 
and  who  depends  on  the  dealer  to  fit  him 
out,  will  perhaps  find  himself  very  much 
disappointed  with  the  results  obtained 
from  a camera  which  in  the  pros])ectus 
promised  so  much  and  in  the  aggregate 
accomplished  so  little  and  that  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  No  sportsman  would  ex- 
pect to  bag  any  sort  of  game  unless  he 
understood  the  use  of  his  gun  and  could 
handle  it  without  a thought  of  its  mech- 
anism, its  manipulation  being  so  miu  h 
a matter  of  habit  that  he  worked  it  uncon- 


sciously. Then  why  should  any  one  ex- 
pect to  get  first-class  ])ictures  with  an 
instrument  of  which  he  knows  very  little, 
and  that  not  of  a practical  nature  ? 

Plis  experience  is  likely  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  a young  man  who  three  or  four 
years  ago  went  on  a journey  to  Korea 
and  Ja])an.  He  had  never  used  a cam- 
era, but  a friend  hearing  him  express  a 
wish  that  he  could  afford  a good  camera 
and  plenty  of  films,  generously  bought  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  complicated  hand 
cameras  he  could  have  found,  added  a 
quantity  of  films,  and  presented  the  outfit 
to  the  young  man  on  the  e^•e  of  his  voy- 
age. Of  course  a book  of  instructions 
accompanied  the  camera,  and  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  the  long  vovage  would 
give  the  traveler  ample  time  to  study  and 
master  all  the  intricacies  of  the  fascinating 
instrument. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  details ; the  result 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  point  the  moral, 
— out  of  five  hundred  exposed  films  only 
thirty-two  were  Ijarely  ])assable  and  only 
seven  that  one  wouhl  call  good  negatives, 
while  there  were  nearly  half  on  which 
appeared  no  detail  whatever. 

Now,  if  one  contemplates  a long  journey 
or  an  extended  journey,  and  pur].)oses — 
as  who  docs  not?  — to  take  a camera, 
then  the  advice  of  the  editor  of  the  Round 
Robin  Guild  is  to  buy  the  camera  noiv, 
and  experiment  with  it  until  its  mecha- 
nism is  thoroughly  mastered.  Use  it  with- 
out the  plate  or  film,  just  to  get  the  move- 
ments perfect  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
negative,  d'hen  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
put  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  his  hand 
works  the  instrument  mechanically,  seem- 
ingly without  tlie  minrl  being  really  con- 
scious of  instigating  the  act. 
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Of  course  most  people  prefer  the  folding 
camera,  and  there  is  always  this  to  say  in 
its  favor  — that  it  takes  up  very  little 
room.  It  is,  however,  much  less  easy  to 
manage  than  the  old-fashioned  bo.x  cam- 
era, and  it  takes  much  longer  to  get  your 
camera  ready.  lA’ith  the  box  camera 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  the  fleeting 
subject,  for  the  camera  is  always  ready. 
There  is  no  waiting  to  oj)en  the  camera 
front,  draw  out  the  bellows,  set  the  shut- 
ter, and  adjust  the  focus.  With  the  box 
camera  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
focusing  screw  until  it  marks  the  distance 
from  camera  to  subject,  get  the  subject  in 
the  finder,  level  the  camera  and  release 
the  shutter  — all  of  which  is  done  in  less 
time  than  one  takes  to  read  this  sentence. 

The  manipulation  of  the  camera  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  cjuickly  learned,  and  one 
is  almost  always  sure  of  good  results.  In 
such  a camera  one  should  have  as  good 
a lens  as  one  can  afford. 

To  develop  or  not  to  develop  when  on 
a journey  is  a question  which  each  ama- 
teur must  answer  for  himself.  The  de- 
veloper in  powder  form  is  of  course  the 
one  to  carry,  and  this  should  be  wrapped 
in  tin  foil  and  stored  in  a tin  box.  A 
lump  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  box  will 
keep  the  powders  from  too  readily  ab- 
sorbing moisture.  In  most  places  where 
one  stops  one  will  usually  find  a place  to 
work,  for  many  hotels  provide  a dark 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  their  ama- 
teur photographer  guests.  Lacking  that, 
the  local  photographer  is  always  a hon 
camarade. 

What  to  take  is  another  story.  One 
must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  cannot 
take  everything.  Xo  pictures  of  foreign 
countries  are  more  charming  than  those 
which  depict  the  everyday  life  of  the 
commf)n  people,  and  one  can  always  find 
most  interesting  studies  on  the  docks  and 
in  the  market  places. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  the  ama- 
teur should  be  mindful,  and  that  is  to 
provide  himself  with  ])lenty  of  films,  for 
of  course  he  will  use  films  instead  of 
plates  for  an  extended  outing.  It  is  far 
better  to  return  with  a roll  of  film  unex- 
posed than  to  lack  films. 


B.  F.  LAXGLAXD  SEC(  )XD  PRIZE 

Some  one  who  was  a close  oliserver 
said  that  opportunities  are  like  umlu'cllas, 
it  doesn’t  take  twice  to  lose  them.  I'his 
is  es])ecially  true  of  our  ])hotogra])hic 
opportunities,  and  he  who  would  succeed 
must  learn  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
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ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photographic  or  art  nature  wdiichcan 
Ije  bought  in  ftoston  for  the  amount  of 
the  prize  won. 

RULES 

IMembership  in  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits,  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  prob- 
ably stands  first,  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photograj^her  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  limited  to  suliscribers  to 
Photo-Era. 

subjects  for  competition 

April.  — “Portraiture.”  Closes  May  31 . 

May.  — “ iXIother  and  Child  Pictures.” 
Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “Garden  Scenes.”  Closes 

July. — “Genre  Pictures.”  Closes 

.August  3 1 . 

AWARDS  — reflections 

First  prize:  W.  H.  Phillips. 

Second  ])rizc:  P.  F.  Langland. 

Third  prize:  Fred  G.  Wright. 

Honorable  mention:  Clare  J.  Crary, 
R.  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Chapin, 
C.  C.  Deer,  J.  H.  Field,  Miss  Hattie  G. 
Goodnow,  A.  R.  flutter,  B.  F.  & J. 
Ivangland,  Grace  E.  Mounts,  E.  D.  Afiller, 
George  R.  .Muntz,  A.  P.  Nichols,  Miss 
J'ldith  Ranson,  Florence  Alarie  Roberts, 
Wm.  S.  Roberts,  W.  O.  Ruse,  John 
Schork,  George  E.  Starr,  S.  I^eroy  Sysson, 
W.  Tillman,  Cora  .A.  Tilden,  G.  Stanley 
'Thomas,  R.  Th  Weeks,  C.  M.  W'hitney, 
Harry  D.  Williar,  G.  Wallace  Williams, 
Gilmer  Winston,  M.  M.  Wright,  James 
E.  Voimg,  F.  hi.  Jtronson. 


hints  on  platinum  printing 

The  platinotype  paper,  being  a partly 
printed  and  partly  developed  paper,  allows 
one  a great  deal  of  latitude  in  its  manipu- 
lation. With  its  use  one  may  secure 
almost  any  sort  of  effect  desired.  Strong, 
clear  prints  may  be  made  by  e.xposing  the 
])aper  in  bright  sunlight,  letting  the  print- 
ing be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  then 
developing  immediately  in  a concentrated 
develojjer.  Such  prints  are  vigorous, 
have  sharply  accentuated  lights  and 
shadow's,  and  for  certain  negatives  this 
insures  an  e.xcellent  print. 

The  concentrated  developer,  after  being 
used,  is  stored  in  a tightly  corked  bottle, 
set  aw^ay  in  the  dark,  and  allowed  to  settle. 
A warm  tone  of  black  may  be  obtained  on 
a print  by  decanting  off  the  clear  developer, 
heating  it,  and  immersing  the  print  in  the 
hot  developer.  A pleasant  sepia  tone 
may  be  olffained  by  adding  to  the  used 
developer  an  ounce  or  two  of  a saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  allow- 
ing an  ounce  of  the  mercury  to  six  ounces 
of  the  developer. 

By  exposing  a sheet  of  platinum  for  a 
few  seconds  to  the  light,  preferably  plac- 
ing it  in  a printing  frame  and  e.xposing  as 
for  a jiicture,  then  making  a print  on  the 
paper  thus  exposed,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  case  of  a negative  with  strong  high 
lights  and  sharp  contrasts  the  “flashing” 
of  the  ])a])er  in  the  sunlight  has  subdued 
the  high  lights  so  that  the  sharp  contrasts 
are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  This  is 
specially  recommended  for  portrait  w'ork, 
w'here  there  are  unpleasant  high  lights  on 
the  face.  'Fhis  i)rocess  is  also  recommended 
for  landscapes,  where  sky  and  w'ater  are  ren- 
dered too  white  in  the  ordinary  print. 

Paper  that  has  been  kept  for  some  time 
and  wTen  examined  seems  to  have  turned 
to  a yellowish  gray,  is  to  the  uninitiated  an 
indication  that  the  paper  is  si)oiled.  Not 
so;  the  paper  has  undergone  certain  chemi- 
cal changes,  it  is  true,  but  this  paper  will  be 
found  specially  good  for  negatives  with 
sharp  contrasts.  The  contrasts  are  far 
more  agreeable,  and  the  tone  of  the  print 
is  much  warmer  and  richer  than  if  made 
on  fresh  ]»a])cr. 
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A soft  mellow  tone  mav  be  imparted  to 
prints  by  letting  them  remain  undeveloped 
for  a week  or  two,  always  being  careful  to 
have  the  can  contain  a jiiece  of  calcium 
chloride  to  avoid  the  paper  absorbing 
dampness.  Of  course  the  ])ictures  are 
stored  in  a can  which  has  container!  ]ja])cr. 

An  accidental  cream  tone  in  the  pajier 
was  obtained  by  slijiping  a pirint  between 
the  leaves  of  a blotter,  the  sheets  of  whir  h 
were  a deep  orange.  The  print  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  two  weeks  or  more  be- 
fore it  was  chanced  upon.  It  was  then 
developed  Just  to  see  what  it  would  lie 
like,  and  it  was  founrl  that  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  pajier  had  alisorbed  enough 
of  the  coloring  matter  from  the  blotter  to 
give  it  the  tone  of  an  old  yellow  engra\'ing. 
Other  expierimcnts  are  to  lie  made  along 
this  line  — as  the  little  boy  said  when 
he  set  the  house  on  fire  — just  to  see 
what  hajjpens. 

Then  there  is  the  brush  develojiment 
of  the  platinum  jirint,  whereby  one  mav 
obtain  all  gradations  of  tones,  from  >trong, 
clear  blacks  to  rlelicate  grays.  The  rough 
piaper  will  be  founrl  more  satisfactorv  than 
the  smooth  for  brush  work.  'Fhe  smooth 
paper  allows  the  glycerine  and  tleveloper 


THIRD  PRIZE 

to  s].)read  outside  its  limits,  while  the 
rough  ])a]ier  seems  to  hold  the  developer 
in  the  jilace  where  it  is  applied.  The 
beauty  of  brush  jiictures  is  that  no  two 
ever  are  or  can  be  exactly  alike.  This 
method  of  develojiing  jirints  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  for  it  seems,  and  is  in 
a certain  sense,  creati\'e,  the  artist  con- 
trolling the  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
picture,  bringing  out  parts  here,  eliminat- 
ing others  there  and,  if  he  is  an  artist, 
jiroducing  a pir  ture  which  is  at  once  the 
joy  and  the  despair  of  the  uninitiated. 

A series  of  lanilscapes  develo])ed  with 
a brush  are  more  like  a collection  of  wash 
drawings  than  like  the  ])hotographs  which 
we  know  as  landscajie  \'iews. 

Directions  for  brush  de\’elo|iment  were 
given  in  the  .August  I*hoto-Era,  iqog, 
in  the  Round  Robin  (luild  de])artment. 
.\n  early  number  will  contain  further  hints 
on  this  way  of  Ihiishing  one’s  jirints. 

SF.I'AR.ATl.XG  GOLD  FROM  ALLOY 
(loLD,  when  used  for  coins  or  jewelr\', 
etc  .,  always  contains  more  or  less  allo\', 
for  gold  is  too  soft  a metal  to  be  used  alone, 
consequently  it  is  mixed  with  some  harder 
metal  so  that  the  article  will  wear  longer. 
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The  purity  of  gold  is  designated  by 
carats,  ])ure  gold  being  24  carats  fine. 
Before  the  metric  system  was  adopted 
a gold  coin  called  a mark  was  used  as  the 
unit  of  standard  weight,  a carat  being  2V 
of  the  weight  of  a mark.  Pure  gold  is  24 
carats  tine;  and  when  gold,  coins  are  usu- 
ally 22  carats  fine,  meaning  that  the  coin 
contain  22  parts  pure  gold  and  2 ]iarts  of 
alloy.  Jewelry  contains  much  more  alloy, 
and  the  jeweler  used  always  to  put  on  his 
articles  of  jewelry  a number  designating 
how  many  carats  fine  the  piece  was;  thus 
the  number  18  showed  that  the  piece  con- 
tained 18  jiarts  of  pure  gold  ancl  six  parts 
of  alloy. 

For  use  in  photography  the  gold  must 
be  as  pure  as  possible.  Amateurs  using 
much  gold  find  it  chea]>er  to  prepare  their 
own  gold  rather  than  to  buy  it  already 
prejiared. 

Gold  coins  are  so  nearly  jnire  they  may 
be  used  without  separating  the  alloy,  but 
for  pieces  of  old  jewelry  the  process  is 
quite  necessary.  Dissolve  the  gold  in 
“acjua  regia,”  which  is  the  only  known 
solvent  of  gold.  One  can  obtain  this 
solution  at  the  dealer  in  ])hotographic 
supplies  or  make  it  oneself.  The  formula 
is  I oz.  of  nitric  acid,  2 oz.  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  3 oz.  of  water. 
Put  the  jewelry  or  pieces  of  gold  into  a 
glass  vessel,  pour  over  it  eight  times  its 
weight  of  acpia  regia,  set  the  vessel  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water  and  let  it  stand  on  the 
l>ack  of  the  stove  until  the  gold  is  dissolvefl. 
Pour  the  solution  into  a porcelain  crucible, 
and  subject  to  heat  until  all  the  free  acid 
has  evaporated,  then  cover  with  ]jure 
water  and  evaporate  again.  When 
the  water  is  evaporated,  add  enough  ])ure 
water  to  make  the  solution  the  stand- 
ard strength  — i grain  of  gold  to  3 
drac  hms  of  water.  This  is  all  the  process 
necessary  for  the  dissolving  of  ]>ure  gold; 
but  in  case  of  much  alloyed  gold,  add  to 
the  water  after  the  acid  has  eva|)orated 
a small  quantity  of  ferrous  suljihate. 
'J'his  will  cause  the  gold  to  be  ]>recipitated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a In'own  ])owder,  while  the  alloy  will 
remain  in  the  solution.  It  rec[uires  some 
little  time  for  the  gold  to  settle;  and  when 


it  is  deposited  turn  off  the  solution  care- 
fully, wash  the  gold  in  pure  water  and 
redissolve  in  fresh  aqua  regia. 

One  can,  by  taking  a little  trouble,  pre- 
pare gold  enough  to  last  a year  from  a 
few  bits  of  discarded  jewelry. 

SEL  d’or 

Sel  d’or  is  the  double  salts  of  gold, 
and  is  used  in  making  sensitive  paper  in 
different  tones,  especially  the  delicate 
violet  tones.  This  double  salts  of  gold 
is  the  form  in  which  gold  was  used  for 
toning  daguerreotypes  in  the  early  days 
of  photography.  The  silvered  plate  on 
which  was  the  picture,  was  coated  with  a 
solution  of  sel  d’or  and  then  heated.  The 
gold  was  melted  or  decomposed  by  the 
heat  and  deposited  on  the  picture,  giving 
it  not  only  a beautiful  tone  but  also  pre- 
serving it. 

Sel  d’or  is  made  by  taking  three  parts 
of  a concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  one  part  of  concentrated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  covering  the  two 
chemicals,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  with 
alcohol.  Shake  the  mixture  well  and  set 
aside  for  a time.  The  alcohol  will  cause 
the  chloride  of  gold  and  soda  to  be  pre- 
cipitated in  delicate,  needle-like  crystals, 
which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  The 
mixture  is  left  uncovered  in  the  glass  ves- 
sel until  the  alcohol  evaporates. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

E.  C.  Gry.  — See  the  Round  Robin 
Criiild  de])artment  in  the  March,  1905, 
Photo-Era,  for  an  article  on  indexing 
and  storing  films.  An  illustration  accom- 
]>anies  the  article,  and  you  will  find  the 
cases  a most  helitful  solution  of  your  prob- 
lem, “Flow  shall  I store  my  films  so  that 
I may  find  any  one  quickly?” 

Berth.a.  B.  — To  tint  platinotype  prints 
a light  golden  brown,  soak  before  drying  in 
a strong  infusion  of  coffee  or  of  black  tea 
which  has  been  stec])ed  some  time.  Tan- 
nin in  strong  solution  will  also  tint  the 
jiaper,  as  will  a weak  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash. 

Carl  ^\^  and  Others. — You  do  not 
need  forms  for  attaching  to  your  ]>rints 
sent  in  for  competition  in  the  Round 
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Rohin  Guild  contests.  IMark  each  |)ic- 
ture  ])lainly  on  the  hack  -with  the  title, 
and  your  own  name  and  afldress,  and 
further  state  for  which  competition  the 
picture  is  intended.  We  receive  a great 
mam-  pictures  and  many  unmounted  ones, 
though  the  rules  say  strictl\-  and  plainl\- 
that  all  ])ictures  must  be  mounted.  No 
picture  should  be  sent  without  being 
plainly  marked  wheme  it  came. 

T.  E.  K.  — You  can  buy  freshly  salted 
paper  of  any  dealer  in  |)hotographic  sup- 
plies, and  you  will  find  it  far  more  desira- 
jjle  to  buy  the  paper  already  jirepared, 
though  it  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  salt 
the  paper. 

I).  S.  K.  — “Powell  Print”  is  a 
hlue-print  which  has  been  submitted  to 
a bleaching  and  toning  process,  and  was 
the  result  of  e.xjieriments  of  INlr.  Samuel 
Powell.  The  process  is  almost  too  long 
to  (|U()te  in  the  limited  space  of  our 
answers,  but  briefly  stated  consists  in 
discharging  the  color  of  the  blue-print  by 
placing  it  in  a solution  which  will  remo\e 
the  color  of  the  jjrint,  lint  still  lca\’e  the 
image.  The  chemical  used  may  be  one 
of  several  sodas,  siu  h as  carbonate, 
bicarbonate,  etc.  The  toning  bath  is 
( omjiosed  of  a solution  of  ])}'rogallic, 
gallic,  or  an  acifl  which  profluces  a re 
action  of  the  salts  of  iron  left  in  the 
]irint,  and  turns  the  image  to  a jileasing 
brown. 

Emv.XKD  IlvDK.  - Wes,  you  can  use  a 
s])oiled  film  as  ^vell  as  a glass  ])lale  for 
making  Ijlue  transparencies,  d'n'at  in 
the  same  wa\-  as  for  s]ioiied  ]ilatcs,  re- 
moving the  blackened  siber  salts  and 
sensitizing  the  gelatine  coating  with  the 
blue-print  solution,  d’he  onl\-  obicilinn 
to  the  film  lrans|)arenc\-  is  that  if  requires 
eni  losing  in  double  glasses,  whereas  the 
glass  transjiarency  simply  requires  a 
(Over  for  the  film,  or  it  may  be  mounted 
and  use(^l  without  covering. 

I'i.  1^.  --Try  tank  develo])ment  for  your 
negatives  which  are  underc.xposed.  'Fhc 
developer  works  slowly  and  will  bring  out 
the  detail  and  give  time  for  the  sinulows 
to  develo])  well,  d'he  jilates  can  remain 
in  the  tank  over  night  without  danger 
of  overdevelopment. 


Frank  Lp:wis.  — To  remove  the  yellow 
stain  from  your  negatives,  soak  them  in 
a solution  made  of  i oz.  of  powdered 
alum  dissolved  in  20  oz.  of  water,  and  to 
it  add  I drachm  of  suljihuric  acid.  He 
very  careful  in  handling  the  acid.  It  is 
a powerful  poison,  and  burns  the  skin 
liadly  if  it  touches  it. 

Ann.a  R.  — Print  your  |.)ictures  from 
weak  negatives  through  a yellow  glass, 
and  slow!)',  and  the  picture  will  be  found 
of  a much  better  tone  than  when  printed 
in  the  direc  t sunlight. 

Arnold  J. — The  solution  for  blue 
transparencies  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  blue-prints.  I’o  judge  of  the  correct 
time  of  printing,  make  a blue-|)rint  on 
paper  and  note  the  length  of  time  re- 
i|uired  for  making  a vigorous  blue  print, 
and  expose  the  transjiarenc}'  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  ( )nc  can  also  coal  ]>or- 
celain  plates  with  the  solution,  first 
lireparing  the  jilate  with  a gelatine  film. 

h'.  G.  K.  - - .\n  ink  for  writing  titles  or 
descriptive  matter  on  the  dark  or  shad- 
owed parts  of  a,  photograph  is  made  by 
taking  2^  oz.  of  ])otassium  iodide,  6 oz. 
of  water,  ^ oz.  of  iodine,  and  { oz.  of  gum 
arabic.  Dissohe  the  gum  in  the  water 
by  heat,  strain  and  add  the  diemicals. 
Kec]i  tightly  (orked,  and  shake  the  solu- 
tion well  before  using. 

IIarold  E,  — You  ma\-  obtain  sepia 
tones  on  .Aristo  paper  by  using  platinum 
toning  solution.  A good  formula  is  made 
as  follows:  Potassium  c hloro qilatinite, 

7-j  grains;  c itrii  acid,  J oz. ; ( hloridc  of 
sodium,  I oz.;  water,  qo  oz.  W'ash  the 
prints  in  several  changes  of  water  to  re- 
move the  free  silver.  Place  in  the  toning 
bath,  and  tone  until  a dark  brown  color; 
then  place  them  without  jirecious  washing 
in  a bath  made  of  carlionate  of  soda,  { 
oz. ; water,  10  oz.  Peace  them  in  this 
bath  three  minutes;  wash  well  and  drv. 

Flora  S.  Prints  made  on  silk  or 
cotton  sensitized  with  blue  print  solution 
are  fmishec^l  in  the  same  way  as  the  blue 
print  - simply  developed  in  clear  water, 
then  laid  in  the  sun  for  a few  minutes  to 
increase  the  lirilliancy,  washed,  and  dried. 
In  pressing  the  fabric  do  not  use  loo  hot 
an  iron. 
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TONING  TABLE 

Compiled  jor  Ready  Refercnee 

by  H. 

J. 

J. 

No.  123 

45678 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

Lt 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

Water  oz.  1^  10  10 

5 20  5 10  10 

.12111 

15 

1 

20 

8 

10 

18 

10 

10 

16 

Gold  Chloride gr.  i i i 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

T 

I 

2 

.kcetatc  of  Soda  . . . . “ ^0 

I 

60 

15 

10 

Bi(  art),  of  Soda.  . . . “ ^50 

2 

Bicarl).  Potash “ ..  10 

Borax “ 

Formate  of  Soda . . . “ 

25  

15  

,3° 

Phosjjhatc  of  Soda  . “ 

. . . . 15  . . . . 

24 

4'ungstate  of  Soda..  “ 

.to  . . 

Sul])h.  Cyan.  Am . . “ 

Chalk  .' “ 

10 

45 

8 

TO 

10 

20 

Chloride  of  Lime . . “ 

0 

IS 

I 

Lime  A\’ater oz 

I 

5 

Sulphite  of  Soda.  . .gr 

Uranium  Nitrate. . . “ 

.1 

I 

TO  USE  THE  TABLE 

Select  under  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  to])  horizontal  column  any  bath  desired 
and  under  that  number  will  be  found  the  ([uantities,  and  in  column  on  left  the  names 
of  the  substances  reijuired  to  make  up  the  toning  bath. 


Nos.  r,  4,  7,  p 
2,  5,  6,  8 
14 


15 

14 


THE  TONES  OliTAlNAliLE  WITH  THESE  BATHS  ARE 


Brown  to  Purj)le 
Purple 

Purple  to  Black 
Fine  Black 

Pur|)le  to  Black,  splendid 


No.  17  Brilliant  Black  and  \\'hite 

11  Barnet  Formula 

12  Ilford  Formula 

3 IngalPs  Formula 


Numbers  i to  13  are  recommended  for  toning  Ik  O.  P. 

“ j to  7 and  14  to  17  are  recommended  for  toning  Albumen  Pajier. 

— Australian  Photogra phic  Journal. 


BRILLIANT  PLATINUM  AND  liROMIUE 
PRINTS 

It  is  a welbknown  fact  that  ])latinum 
and  bromide  ])rints,  esj>ecially  those  on 
rough-surface  ])aper,  frccjuently  ])rescnt 
a Hat,  sunken-in  a])])carance  when  dry, 
which  is  far  from  ])leasing.  .Many  meth- 
ods have  been  suggested  for  remedying 
this,  such  as  the  use  of  a thin  solution  of 
gelatine,  encaustic  cerate,  negative  var- 
nish, or  shellac  solution.  Perha|)S  one  of 
the  best,  most  easily  ajiplied,  and  least 
messy  preparations,  which  will  increase 


the  brilliancy  of  the  entire  print  and  im- 
])rove  the  depth  of  the  shadows  without 
im])arting  a glaze,  is  the  artist’s  megilp 
for  oil  painting.  A])]>ly  this  by  .saturating 
a tuft  of  cotton  and  rubliing  it  on  the 
])rint.  'Phe  solution  soon  dries  and  im- 
jcroves  things  wonderfull  v. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  varnishing 
jdatinum  ])rints  is  that  it  frec]uently  gives 
a vellow  tinge  to  the  whites.  Valenta 
recently  recommended  a formula  to  ob- 
viate tin's,  and  we  (juote  it  from  Photo- 
gra phisclic  Korrespondenz:  — 
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1 oz. 


Sandarac 

Benzole 4 “ 

Acetone 4 “ 

Absolute  alcohol 2 “ 

The  print  may  be  immersed,  or  the  solm 

tion  may  be  ])ainted  over  it,  anrl  when  the 
excess  has  been  removed  with  Idotting 
pa])er,  the  print  may  be  dried  as  usual. 

If  negatives  are  too  thin  to  give  rich 
platinum  prints  with  good  contrasts,  print 
as  usual  and  de\-elop  in  the  following 
developer:  — 

Neutral  potassium  o.xalate 2 oz. 

^^■ater 20  “ 

Potassium  nitrite grains 

Potassium  phosphate oz. 

If  the  negative  is  ver}'  thin  or  exces- 
sive contrasts  are  desired,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrite  may  be  increased.  Note 
that  nitr/7c  and  not  nitrate  of  j>otash  must 
be  used. 

INCRK.4SING  THE  RANGE  OF  GRADATION  OF 
NEGATIVES 

RECENT  issue  of  tile  English  Ama- 
teur Pliotogra plicr  contains  a very  inter- 
esting article  b\’  W inthro])e  Sommerville, 
in  which  he  suggests  a simple  method  of 
increasing  the  range  of  gradation  of  nega- 
tives. By  immersing  the  e.xjiosed  plate 
or  film  in  this  solution  for  half  a minute 
previous  to  de\’elo])ment,  the  worker  may 
obtain  a soft,  well-graded  negative  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  a hard  one. 
The  solution  is  as  follows:  — 


Copper  sulphate i grain 

Potassium  persulphate 2 grains 

Nitric  acid 5 min. 

Water 4 oz. 


Regarding  its  use,  Mr.  Somnienille 
says : — 

“Immersion  in  this  solution  for  the 
space  of  half  a minute  with  an  after- 
rinse,  ]>revious  to  develo]inient,  is  ijuite 
surticient  to  ]>roduce  the  maximum  effect. 
With  regard  to  the  different  developers,  I 
ha\e  tried  ten  distinct  \arieties — nietol, 
metol-hydro(juinone,  hvdro(juinone  (qui- 


nol),  adurol,  ortol,  eikonogen,  pyro-soda, 
pyro-metol,  rodinal,  and  amidol.  In  all 
cases  the  total  effect  was  jirecisely  the 
same,  but  the  manner  of  its  production 
was  different  in  three  instances,  which 
instances  may  be  made  quite  relative  to 
what  are  jiractically  the  three  ti’jies  of 
developing  reagents.  In  other  words,  the 
manner  of  the  jiroduction  of  the  effect  was 
the  same  with  develojiers  of  the  soft  tyiie, 
i.e.,  nietol,  pyro-metol,  rodinal,  etc., 
which  are  rapid  and  jiroduce  detail  liefore 
density;  with  those  of  the  medium  type, 
i.e.,  adurol,  ortol,  eikonogen;  with  those 
of  the  hard  type,  i.e.,  hi’drokinone,  pyro- 
soda,  etc. 

“While  the  harder  develojiers  are  the 
cleanest  working,  workers  should  not  mis- 
take the  llattening  of  contrasts  and  con- 
sequent softness  for  fog  or  veiling,  other- 
wise, if  they  sto]>  development  too  soon 
on  this  account,  they  will  find  the  negatix’e 
too  thin  on  removal  from  the  fixing  bath. 
It  is,  of  course,  amenable  to  control, 
either  by  diluting  the  bath  or  adding  small 
amounts  of  bromide  to  the  developer.” 

GLYCERINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BROMIDE 
PRINTS 

The  gli'cerine  method  of  local  dex’elop- 
ment,  so  frequently  eniplo\'ed  in  making 
vignetted  platinum  prints,  may  be  made 
use  of  in  develo]iing  bromide  and  gaslight 
jiapers.  Mop  the  ex]iosed  print  o\-er  with 
glycerine  and  a])|)l_\'  the  dei'elojier  with  a 
soft  brush  as  taste  dictates.  Continue  to 
a])]ily  and  blot  off  until  the  jirint  is  lin- 
ished.  The  best  results  are  usuall\-  ob- 
tained when  the  devehqier  is  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  glycerine,  rather  than 
used  full  strength.  As  there  is  no  x isilde 
image,  the  jirint  must  first  be  marked. 
Remove  the  back  of  the  printing  frame, 
and,  holding  the  paper  hrmlv,  hold  the 
negative  up  to  the  vellow  light,  and 
roughh  ^keti  h the  outline  of  the  proposed 
vignette  in  fairly  bold  jiencil  marks, 
'riicn  hold  the  jirint  up  to  the  light  and 
sketch  lightly  on  the  front  the  marks 
made  on  the  back,  d'hese  guiding  marks 
ma_v  be  very  readily  removed  with  a soft 
rubber  eraser  when  the  |>rint  is  fmislu'd 
and  dr\'. 
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SA\"E  NIAGARA  FALLS 

For  some  years  back  the  national 
government,  as  well  as  the  New  York 
state  government,  has  tried  its  best  to 
save  the  water  at  Niagara  Falls  as  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  world.  Desiring 
to  contribute,  in  a modest  way,  to  this 
praiseworthy  and  patriotic  undertaking, 
the  Photo-Era  is  prom]jted  to  offer  a few 
timely  suggestions  to  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  of  America,  to  be  held 
there  August  7,  8,  g and  10,  when  the 
safetv  of  the  great  cataratt  will  be  men- 
aced more  seriously  than  e\'er  before 
in  its  history. 

W hen  asked  to  u.se  the  Falls  for  drink- 
ing pur] loses,  answer  only  in  the  negati\’e, 
and  bathe,  if  you  must,  in  spirit  only. 

Do  not  use  Falls  water  in  any  case 
excejit  for  tire,  and  then  only  sjiaringly. 

Take  your  lire  water  and  pictures  un- 
diluted; use  jjlates  or  films,  but  do  not 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  fiy  ilrinking 
in  the  scene  too  co]iiously. 

Remember  that  it  is  a (riminal  offense 
for  visitors  to  earn  home  jihials  ol  the 
Falls  water  as  convention  souvenirs. 

[f,  tlirough  force  of  haliit,  or  for  any 
other  reason  _vou  must  have  water,  why, 
catch  the  water  as  it  falls  over  the  Falls, 
but  empty  it  back  into  the  Niagara  River 
again,  as  to  drink  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  be  a sacritice  for  the  con- 
vention. 

Be  jjositive,  in  mixing  the  customary 
beverages,  not  to  u.se  the  jirecious  Falls 
water  in  the  develojiers.  Reduce,  if  you 
will,  and  intensify,  if  you  must,  but  don’t 
gel  gay  with  the  whirljiool  rajiids,  what- 
ever else  }'ou  do. 

If,  disapjiointed  in  attaining  to  the 
coveted  oflices  of  President,  'Treasurer,  or 
Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  you  want 
to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  do  not  pollute 
the  sacred  waters  by  drowning,  but  till  u|) 
on  shredded  wheat  and  carborundum. 
You  will  then  be  too  ashamed  to  die,  Iml 


live  to  tell  the  tale  of  how  the  convention 
saved  Niagara  Falls. 

A CELEBRITY 

“I  HEAR  tell,”  .said  the  caller,  “that 
you  keep  photygrafts  of  all  the  prominent 
men.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  rejilied  the  dealer. 

“W’all,  Pm  Flon.  Jason  Gosch,  mayor 
of  Billville,  Ohio.  Lemme  see  one  o’ 
mine.”  — Phihidel phia  Press. 

REPAIRS  NEEDED 

A LUNATIC  asylum  keejier  in  an  eastern 
watering  jilace  not  far  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
was  showing  the  regulation  inquisitive 
visitor  about  the  plant.  A large  room 
with  about  thirty  cots  was  reached,  but 
the  place  seemed  empty. 

“i'his  is  where  the  crazy  chauffeurs  are 
kejit,”  said  the  keeper. 

“Oh,  is  it,”  asked  the  visitor,  “but 
where  are  they?” 

'The  guide  rejjlied : “Well,  you  can’t 
see  ’em.  'Phey’re  all  under  the  beds 
examining  the  Sjirings.”  — York  Sun. 

NO  ESCAIUNG  TOLLS 

On  one  of  the  old  turnpikes  yet  re- 
maining in  the  South,  a big  touring  car’ 
had  twice  rushed  through  the  gate  with- 
out jiaying  toll.  The  third  time  they 
made  the  atteni])t  the  negro  tollman  shut 
his  gate  and  brought  them  to  a stand. 
Indignantly,  the  six  occujiants  of  the  car 
declared  the}’  were  entitled  to  ride  free. 

“Look  at  your  own  board,”  said  the 
sjiokesman.  “It  .says,  ‘Every  carriage, 
cart,  or  wagon  drawn  by  one  beast,  two 
cents;  every  additional  beast,  two  cents.’ 
ffF’re  not  drawn  liy  any  beast  at  all.” 

“No,  but  here’s  where  ye  come  in,  sah,” 
rejilied  the  darkev,  jiointing  to  another 
clause,  as  follows:  “Every  half-dozen 
hogs,  four  cents.”  “An’ three  times  four 
is  twelve,”  he  added. 

'The  tweh'e  cents  was  jiaid.  — Harper's 
1 1 'eekly. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OK 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES,  HELD  IN  NIAV 
VORK  CITY,  MARCH  21,  igo6 

Societies  represented  in  person:  lioston 
Camera  Club,  Columbia  Idiotographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  Metropolitan 
Camera  Club,  Philadelphia  Art  Club, 
Pittsburg  Academy  of  Science  and  Art 
( Idiot  ograjjhic  Section),  Providence 
Camera  Club  and  The  Salon  Club  of 
America. 

Treasurer  rejHirted:  — 

Balance  on  hand  March  22, 

1905 $ 1 10. 62 

Receipts 1545.25 

Expenditures 1450.31 

Balance  on  hand  March  21, 

iQob 225.56 

'I'he  following  resolutions  were  ado|.)te<l : 

'Phe  Third  American  Salon  to  be  (.on- 
ducted  under  the  same  rules  and  jury 
system  of  selecting  and  judging  entries 
as  governed  the  Second  Salon. 

Instead  of  pnn  iding  a ]nircha.se  fund  of 
$100.00  for  the  best  picture  in  the  e.xhibi- 
tion,  the  Eederation  shall  |)ur(hase  three 
jiictures,  to  be  selected  b\-  the  ,\rtist  Jur\', 
at  double  the  catalogue  pi'iies;  (he  total 
not  to  e.xceed  $200.00. 

'Phe  lantern  slide  interchange  and  com- 
petition to  lie  di.scontinued  for  the  present. 

d'he  offer  of  a ])urchase  fund  by  the 
laindmark  Publishing  ('0.  for  the  nega- 
tives of  two  outdoor  rural  scenes  at  $75.00 
and  $2 5. 00 each,  to  fie  selected  by  the  .\rtist 
Jury,  was  acce|)ted. 

Resignations  of  President  Bell  and 
Secretary  Knox  were  ])resented  and 
accepted  with  a \’ote  of  ajijireciation  of 
their  able  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
resjiective  offices. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  term  of  two  years  beginning  jul\-  1, 
]Qo6,  the  President  for  the  une.xpired  term 
in  addition. 

President Geo.  T.  Power 

First  Vice-President R.  E.  Sleeth,  Jr. 

Second  \’ice- President . .('has.  F.  Fairman 


'Phird  Vice-President Adolph jPetzold 

Treasurer John  FI.  ddiurston 

Salon  Director Louis  Ideckenstein 

I listorian Daniel  Baker 

d’he  President  has  the  ap|)ointment  of 
a Secretary  for  the  new  and  unexpired 
terms. 

S.  C.  Buli.enkamp, 

Actnig  Secretary. 

NIAGARA  F.VLLS  (.'ONVENTION  IMIOTOG- 
RARHERS’  ASSOri.-VnuN  OF  AMERIC  A 
A REPORT  ha\  ing  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  Niagara  Falls  could  not 
jiroperly  care  for  our  National  Associa- 
tion, I take  this  meth(.)d  to  refute  same. 

When  tlie  E.xecutive  Board  was  called 
for  its  annual  meeting,  there  was  some 
([uestion  as  to  where  it  would  be  held, 
owing  to  a recent  lire,  whii  h destro\’ed 
two  of  Niagara’s  hotels,  ^’our  Board 
found,  u].)on  fullest  imestigation,  that  the 
loss  of  these  two  houses  could  make  no 
material  change  in  our  plans,  as  the  re- 
maining hotels  and  priwite  rooms  were 
abunijantb'  alile  to  care  for  a com-ention 
(loithle  the  magnitude  oj  the  I’hotngra pliers' 
. I ssoi  id tioii  oj  . 1 meriea. 

However,  the  ruins  are  being  Geared 
and  a new  and  more  modern  Im|)erial 
Hotel  will  replace  the  old  one  before  the 
date  of  our  Annual  Gomention.  Me 
have  .secured  such  rates  that  there  can  be 
no  f|uestion  of  fairness  or  the  old  cry  of 
Niagara,  graft  raised,  wJiirh  your  Board 
very  earejuUy  sijtcd,  and  joiind  no  just 
raii.se  jor  complaint  on  that  score. 

d'he  official  headciuarters,  ('ataract 
International  Hotel, ha\e  madeusmost  lib- 
eral rates.  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day,  .\meri 
can  phm.  The  latter  rate  im  ludes  ]>rivate 
bath,  and  about  one  hundred  rooms  at 
$3.00,  .American  plan,  is  certainb'so  reas- 
onable that  _\du  cannot  afford  to  s(a\’  at 
home  or  awa_\-  from  head(|uarters. 

( )ther  first-class  hotels  ha\’e  made  th(‘ 
following  rates:  The  Clifton  (.Amerii  an 
side),  $2.50,  .\merican  plan;  'Power  Hotel, 
$2.50, -American  plan;  Empire  Hotel, $2.00, 
-American  plan ; 'PemperatK  e House,  $1.50, 
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American  plan ; Temperance  Annex,  $2.00, 
American  j)lan.  Also  a large  number  of 
rooms  in  ])rivate  homes,  50  cents  up. 

You  will  wish  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Falls,  which  can  be  thoroughly  done  under 
$3.00.  The  leading  ])oints  of  interest  being: 
'I'he  (lorge  Trij),  $i  .00;  Ca\'c  of  the  Winds, 
$1.00;  Maid  of  the  Mist,  50  cents;  Re.ser- 
vation  and  Island  drive,  J5  cents;  Down 
the  Incline,  10  cents.  Should  you  de- 
sire the  use  of  a carriage  or  hack,  the  fee 
is  but  $1.00  per  hour,  as  reasonable  as  ]>re- 
vails  in  any  American  city.  In  addition, 
S])C‘cial  rates  will  be  made  for  trijjs  to 
'I'oiajnto  and  the  ddiousand  Islands. 
Buffalo,  Imt  twenty-three  miles  distant, 
is  reached  lyv  train  or  trolley,  at  50  cents 
for  the  round  trij). 

These  facts  and  tigures  should  refute 
all  claims  of  graft,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  your  trij)  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Conven- 
tion will  be  one  of  small  ex]jense  and 
large  returns  for  the  money  invested. 

Everything  considered,  your  Board  ;ire 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  Niagara 
Falls  will  li\e  in  our  history  as  the  most 
ideal  jilace  to  which  we  have  been  sent. 
'I'he  magnificent  scenery  and  the  social 
life  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  being  called  to- 
gether for  a full  week,  the  untold  value 
to  our  financial  succe.ss  in  attending  a 
conx’ention  jilanned  as  educational  in  a 
business  sense,  as  well  as  a fine  Art  dis- 
])lay,  indicate  that  it  will  do  you  great 
good  ;ind  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  the  future 
(onduct  of  the  business  end  of  j’our  ]>ro- 
fession. 

Frank  W.  Medlar, 
Serretury. 

When  Fritz  Steinbach,  the  conductor 
of  the  famous  (lurzenith  (Jrchestra  of 
Cologne,  arri\ed  in  Boston,  cn  roiilc  to 
New  York,  last  month,  he  accejited  an 
imitation  to  sit  for  his  jiortrait  at  the 
( kiro  Studio,  'File  eminent  musician 
e\|)ressed  himself  as  greatly  jileased  with 
the  results,  ( (insidering  the  “ Carogra|)hs” 
of  himself  as  the  liest  jihotographs  he  has 
ever  had  taken. 


California  Photographers’  Relief 
Fund 

.1;;  Urgent  Appeal  to  Every  Photographer 
in  the  Country 

The  ITIOTO-ERA  publishes  the  Following 
BY  Request’ 

Inasmuch  as  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  much  suffering  and  dejirivation  on  the 
part  of  the  (kilifornia  jihotograjihers  by 
reason  of  the  recent  disaster,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  fraternity  all  over  the 
country  should  ha.sten  to  relieve  their 
distress. 

'Fo  that  end  an  Emergency  Committee 
was  a])])ointed  liy  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metro] lolitan  Section  of  the  Professional 
Photograjihers’  Societ}’  of  New  York, 
which  met  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Falk  and 
organized  the  “California  Photographers’ 
Relief  Committee.” 

It  was  decided  to  start  a National  Fund 
by  a jiopular  $5.00  subscription,  and  to 
invite  the  cooperation  of  every  photographer 
of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  assist 
in  reestablishing  our  unfortunate  brothers 
in  business  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

'File  Metrojiolitan  Section  has  raised 
ifyoo.oo  from  the  Photogrhjihers  of  Greater 
New  \’ork  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  Albany  Section  P.  P.  S.  of  New  York 
has  agreed  to  contribute  a minimum  of 
$200.00. 

Please  send  your  check  'F(  )-DAY  to 
Joseph  Byron,  'Freasurer  ('alifornia  Re- 
lief Committee,  53  West  321!  St.,  New 
York  City. 

B.  |.  i''.\LK, 

'Fheo.  ('.  Marceau, 

F.  B.  ('ore, 

I’lRiE  MacDonald, 

'F.  G.  Gessford, 

F'.  Bradley, 
f'.  E.  Baker, 

Joseph  Byron,  'Treasurer, 
('hr  ITS  Bell,  .Secretary,. 

Committee. 

( )wmc,  to  a gra\'e  error  credit  was  not 
gi\’en  for  the  charming  llower  studies 
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which  iliustratcd  “An  Icastcr  Sonc;”  in 
our  AjU'il  issue.  These  dainty  decora- 
live  jhctures  were  the  work  of  George 
E.  Starr  whose  productions  along  tlrese 
lines  are  always  far  above  the  mediocre. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Han-ard  Camera  Club  on  March  26,  a 
delightful  informal  talk  on  “.\rt  in  Pho- 
tography” was  given  by  Mr.  Jose|)h 
Linden  Smith.  The  largest  attendance 
of  the  ^•ear  made  a very  a])[)reciati\'c 
audience,  and  the  interest  was  so  great 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  jiensuaded  to  tell  of 
manv  of  his  e.\i>eriences  in  Turkey,  hold- 
ing the  members  si)ellbound  until  a late 
hour.  Refreshments  were  then  served. 

It  was  announced  that  Wisconsin, 
Dartmouth  and  Michigan  arc  to  take 
])art  in  the  Intercollegiate  Exhibit  this 
sjwing,  a permanent  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation ha\ing  been  formed  through  the 
energetic  work  of  Maurice  T.  Eleisher, 
President  of  the  Camera  Club  C)f  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  "Phe  Con- 
stitution, which  had  Ijeen  ratified  lyy  Har- 
vard, was  discussed  in  an  informal  way. 
It  is  hojiefl  that  next  year  a still  larger 
number  of  colleges  may  be  repre.sented. 

Lens  -A.nd  Brush  Club  Dinner 

.V  FINE  complimentar}'  dinner  and 
reception  was  tendered  E.  S.  Curtis  of 
Seattle,  the  well-known  iihotograjihcr  of 
Indian  life,  by  the  Lens  and  brush  Club 
of  Boston,  on  Saturday,  Ajiril  7,  at  the 
Copley  Square  Motel  of  that  city.  I’he 
menu  was  as  follows:  — 

INIoki  bhie]K)in1s 
Consomme  Inrlienne 

Cheyenne  < )li\'cs  Apache  Radishes 

Broiled  Sawumah  Shad  .Maitre-d’I lotel 
Potatoes  Salade 

a la  Parisienne  de.s  Coiicombres 

Filet  de  Bmuf  aux  Champignons 
Potatoes  a la  Duchesse  Petils  Pois 

Xez  Perce  Ice  Cream 
Pueblo  Cakes 

Flat  Head  Cheese  Crow  Cheese 

Blackfcet  Coffee 
Ogalalla  Sioux  Cigars 


Nearly  a hundred  members  with  in- 
\ited  guests  from  Hanard  Umbersiti', 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  'Pechnology, 
the  Photograjihers’  Association  of  New 
England,  the  St.  Botolph  Club  and  the 
Lens  and  Brush  Club  were  ])resent  to  do 
honor  to  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening.  The  President  of  the  Lens  and 
Brush  Club,  Mr.  E.  G.  Merrill  of 
Salem,  presifled,  and  I'homas  Harrison 
Cummings,  Editor  of  the  Photo-Fka, 
was  Toastmaster.  Sjieeches  were  made 
l)_v  Chas.  W.  Hearn,  President  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  Professor  Farral.iee  of  Harwird 
University,  Morris  Burke  Parkinson, 
IF  J.  Collings  of  the  Fa.stman  Kodak  Co., 
and'  IVilfred  A.  Fremh.  At  the  close, 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
gave  a stereo])ticon  lecture  on  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  which  was  the  fine.st  lantern- 
slide  e.xhiln’tion  ever  given  in  this  citv. 
A rising  vote  of  thanks,  three  cheers  and 
a tiger  was  the  Iwns  and  Brush  .salute 
to  speed  their  jiarting  guest, who  acknowl- 
edged that  the  memory  of  this  evening 
would  linger  long  among  his  choicest 
souvenirs. 

On  ))age  331  of  this  issue  is  an  article 
entitled  “A  "Four  of  the  Berkshires,” 
which  may  suggest  vacation  possibilities 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  vet 
made  their  ]ilans  for  the  summer.  If 
interested  in  this  charming  region,  we 
advise  .sending  to  the  Boston  cA  Albanv 
Railroad  for  a cojiv  of  “Summer  Homes 
along  the  Baston  cS:  ,\lbany.”  'Phis  at- 
tractively illustrateci  bcioklet  details  the 
interesting  features  of  the  towns  along 
this  beautiful  line  of  railroad,  and  in 
addition  contains  a c onqilete  list  of  hotels 
and  jirivate  homes  in  all  of  these  towns 
where  accommorlations  mav  be  had. 
Focation,  distances,  prices  ami  full  in- 
formal inn  are  given  in  evc-r\'  case.  A 
(cijiy  of  this  booklet  mav  be  obtained  bv 
anv  one  who  is  interested  in  this  beautiful 
locality  and  cares  to  make  applic  ation  to 
A.  S.  Hanson,  General  Passenger  .'\gent. 
South  Station,  Boston,  blass. 
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From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  “Ko- 
dak City,”  we  have  received  the  Eastman 
catalogue  of  kodaks  and  sujj])lies  for 
igo6.  As  attractive  as  its  jwedecessors, 
this  catalogue  ]>resents  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  achievements  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Com))any  in  j)erfecting  and  sim- 
plifying the  hand  camera  and  other 
photogra])hic  accessories  for  the  needs 
and  convenience  of  the  amateur.  Cam- 
eras for  man\’  kinds  of  work  are  descrilx'd 
in  this  interesting  liooklet,  and  a careful 
consideration  of  their  ease  of  manipula- 
tion, manifold  adjustments  and  compact 
form  make  it  seem  as  if  the  hand  camera 
had  reached  a state  of  jicrfection  which 
it  were  difficult  to  excel. 

d'lie  latest  addition  to  tire  kodak  fam- 
ily, the  4A  Folding  Kodak,  is  constructed 
along  the  lines  of  the  3A,  hut  the  size  has 
been  increased  to  4J  x 6Y  For  the 
traveler  this  size  is  ideal;  in  landscape 
work  it  affords  great  sco]ie  for  the  com- 
])(isition  of  the  jiicture,  when  used  either 
vertically  or  horizontally;  while  the  |)ro- 
)iortion  is  esjieciallv  desirable  for  home 
portraiture.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
size  picture  it  takes,  the  instrument  when 
( lo.se d measures  only  2f  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Films  or  iilates  may  be  used,  and 
the  .Automatic  I'dcusing  J.ock,  an  ingen- 
ious a]»])liance  which  makes  accurate 
focusing  simplic  itc’  itself,  is  also  a feature, 
as  is  the  fine  o]ilical  eciuipment.  The 
j()o6  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
u|)on  reciuest. 

Mr.  i'l'.RcnAL  C.\Kimcii.\Ei,  of  '13^ 
bromfield  St.,  Hostmi,  informs  us  that 
the  demand  for  high-grade  outlils  during 
the  ]iast  year  has  exceedecl  his  most  san 
guine  ex|iec  tations.  'I'he  call  for  ( loerz 
len.ses  is  such  that  it  is  imjHissible  to 
obtain  them  fast  enough  li'om  the  manu- 
facturer, while  he  ex|)ec(s  to  clo  a big 
business  with  the  new  (loerz  .Anschutz 
Cameras. 

His  store  is  well  worth  a visit,  and  it 
will  pay  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  jmr- 
c hasing  a iirst-class  outlil,  to  either  call 


and  see  or  write  him,  before  jnirchasing 
elsewdiere. 

He  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  allows  a customer,  buying 
an  outfit,  at  least  a month’s  trial,  and  if  not 
suitable  is  willing  to  refund  the  money  or 
e.xchange  it.  His  one  aim  is  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  eve  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  him  to  any  one.  The 
manner  in  which  he  has  mounted  the 
business  ladder  during  the  past  few  years 
will  sjeeak  for  it.self,  while  his  methods  and 
business  abilities  cannot  fail  to  bring  him 
the  jirofoundest  re.s])ecl  from  his  friends 
and  customers. 


P’ro.m  the  Rochester. (J])tical  Com})an}’, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  w'e  have  just  received 
the  annual  catalogue  of  Premo  cameras, 
an  attractive  booklet  which  wall  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  recjuest.  It  describes 
a line  of  cameras  wdiich  meets  e\-ery 
recjuirement  of  the  ])hotogra])her,  whether 
his  interest  in  the  art  l)e  commercial  or 
for  pleasure  and  a lo^’e  of  the  work. 
While  the  workmanship  and  finish  of 
these  instrumeiits  is  superfine  and  “Premo 
Superiority”  is  much  in  evidence,  yet 
there  is  no  useless  ex])enditure  cm  un- 
nec:e.ssar\’  luxury  or  useless  attachments, 
and  the  ]>rices  are  in  twery  case  reasonable, 
d'he  Film  Pack  has  proved  so  jcopular  that 
its  u.se  has  lieen  continued  and  is  one  of  the 
special  features  of  the  firm’s  outjnit.  We 
note  with  ])leasure  the  new  Fd’lm  jclate 
Premo;  a poc  ket  camera,  in  sizes  3I  x 4J, 
3I  X 5^  and  4 X 5,  which  takes  films  01- 
plates  with  ecpial  facility,  permits  shar]> 
focusing  of  either  on  the  ground  glass 
without  .special  adjustments,  and  wdiether 
plates  or  films  are  used,  one  or  moreex- 
])osures  mav  lie  remox’ed  for  dewdojiment 
at  any  time.  'Phese  features  allow  the 
amateur  to  enjo\-  the  convenience  of  films 
for  touring  and  the  chea|ine.ss  of  jilatcs 
for  work  about  home.  Another  camera 
which  deserves  more  than  passing  notice 
from  the  worker  and  which  reflec  ts  great 
credit  u])on  its  makers,  is  the  Reflecting 
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Premo.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  details,  but  the  Premo  catalogue  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  excellent  portrait  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  which  a]:>pears  in  this  issue  of 
the  Photo-Era,  is  contributed  by  the 
Brookline  Art  Union.  This  well-known 
and  highly  successful  studio  is  operated 
by  Miss  Nellie  J.  Hall,  the  original 
proprietor,  and  Frank  R.  Barrows,  the 
popular  and  faithful  treasurer  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
the  latter  attending  to  the  sittings  and 
the  technical  side  of  the  business.  The 
prosperity  of  the  concern,  its  high-toned 
business  methods  and  the  eminently 
artistic  quality  of  its  products,  speak  well 
for  the  sagacity,  prudence  and  taste  of 
Miss  Hall.  Our  jwrtrait  of  Mr.  Gericke 
was  expressly  made  for  the  Photo-Er.a 
and  has  never  before  been  published. 

Every  up-to-date  photogra])her, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  will  be 
interested  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  It  is  a most  attractively 
designed  and  well  printed  booklet,  and 
contains  several  new  features  in  addition 
to  what  had  previously  seemed  a comjdete 
line  of  fine  photographic  a]jparatus.  Two 
new  cameras  of  which  the  amateur  and 
tourist  have  long  felt  the  need  are  the 
Long  Focus  Pocket  Cameras  No.  32  and 
No.  33,  finished  in  ebony  with  nickel- 
])lated  trimmings.  The  low  jjrice  at 
which  these  instruments  are  offered  will 
make  them  doubly  popular.  Y’e  also 
note  the  addition  of  a bellows  su])j)ort  to 
the  equipment  of  the  New  Im])roved 
Seneca  Mew  Camera  which  automatically 
stretches  the  bellows  and  absolutely 
])revents  cutting  off  the  ])late  — a com- 
mon fault  in  A’iew  cameras,  .\nother 
important  feature  is  the  Seneca  Adjustable 
Plate  Holder,  which  permits  ])lates  of 
smaller  dimensions  to  be  used  than  yejur 
camera  would  otherwise  accommodate. 
I'he  regular  equi])inent  of  the  Seneca 


Folding  Plate  Cameras  and  New  Im- 
proved Outfits,  up  to  and  including  the 
8 X 10  size,  is  supplied  with  one  of  these 
holders  without  extra  charge.  A book- 
let will  be  mailed  to  any  of  our  readers 
upon  request. 

The  Photo-Club  of  Paris,  France,  an- 
nounces its  eleventh  International  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  to  be  held  from  June  9 to 
July  I inclusive,  at  the  Palais  de  Glaces, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  regulations 
do  not  apjtear  to  be  as  severe  as  hereto- 
fore, when  little  encouragement  to  ex- 
hibit was  given  excej)t  to  members  of 
the  Linked  Ring.  It  was  ])robably 
found  that  a Itroad  and  liberal  j)olicy 
towards  contributors  was  the  only  thing 
to  ensure  the  jwosperity  and  influence  of 
the  Photo-Club  and  to  justify,  in  a 
measure,  its  assumption  of  being  the 
leading  ])hotographic  organization  in 
France.  The  usual  rules  governing  a 
photogra]:ihic  exhibition  prevail  and,  as 
the  facilities  for  advantageously  dis- 
playing a large  collection  of  prints  arc 
of  the  best,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Photographic  Salon  in  Paris  this  year 
will  be  a pronounced  success. 

In  our  IMarch  issue  we  published  an 
article  entitled  “Composition  and  the 
Photographic  Art, ’’ which  at  the  time  we 
thought  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Hines,  Jr.,  but  which  we  now  discover 
was  written  by  Matt.  Stratton,  an  old 
contributor  to  I*hoto-Era,  to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  several  articles  of  great 
merit,  and  we  wish  to  give  Mr.  Stratton 
full  credit  for  an  e.xcellent  manuscript  on 
the  art  side  of  photograjfliy. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  .\rts  and  Sciences, 
Department  of  Photograjehy,  will  be  held 
at  the  art  rooms,  774  iMontague  St., 
from  May  i to  5 inclusive,  dflie  hours 
are  3 to  6 and  7.30  to  10  P.n.,  and  all 
who  can  should  view  the  exhibition. 
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ETCHOGRAPH  BY  \V.  JAY  LITTLE  BOATS  AT  WHARF.  GLOUCESTER 


The  easiest  way  to  make  post  cards  is 
by  means  of  the  P'.tchograph  paper  plates, 
which  can  be  used  to  transfer  direct,  the 
same  as  impression  paper.  Beaut  ful  red 
chalk  effects  can  be  made  without  printing. 
A special  sample  outfit  for  young  people 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cents, 
d'he  outfit  contains  si.x  Etchograjih 
transparent  orange  paper  plates,  post 
card  sizes,  3^  x 5^  inches,  from  which  any 
number  of  pictures  can  be  printed  on 
]Jost  cards  or  any  photograph  jiaper,  day 
or  night.  Several  pictures  can  be  made 
on  the  same  jdate  if  small  suljjects  are 
chosen;  six  sheets  of  brown  print  ])aj;er 
already  sensitized  to  print  in  sun  from  the 
Etchograph  |)lates  after  you  have  traced 
the  picture;  one  needle  to  etch  the  plate 
and  one  stopj)ing-out  ccdor  to  correct 
mistakes;  ten  post  card  sketches,  and  full 
directions. 

Use  your  own  ])hotogra|)h  ]>rinting- 
frame  to  hold  the  jdates  while  etching  or 
])rinting. 


The  Indiana  Photographic  Art  League 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Muncie 
on  May  8 and  9.  A most  interesting 
and  instructive  program  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  the  two  days  promise  to 
be  both  enjoyable  and  beneficial  to  all 
who  attend.  The  organization  stands  for 
originality  and  individuality  as  factors  in 
art  by  ]ihotography;  its  purpose  being, 
jirimarily,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  the 
genius  wdthin  the  grafter,  that  he  w'ho  has 
an  ideal  may  seek  to  know  its  merits, 
and  he  who  may  not  so  largely  be  gifted 
wdth  the  talent  may  endeavor  to  raise  his 
standard;  that  as  photographers  they  may 
merit  a larger  compensation  for  their 
laljors  and  loves. 

Secondarily,  to  elevate  the  profession 
anfl  more  full)-  enlighten  the  public  in  the 
knowledge  of  ])hotography  as  an  art.  To 
exemplify  more  fully  its  values  in  civili- 
zation, education  and  commerce.  To 
elevate  ])hotograi>hy  to  a higher  standard 
in  the  fine  arts. 
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F.  L.  OLMSTED,  JR.  [r.'LRVARD  CAMER.A  CLUB 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL  STUDY— A VEXETIAX  EXTRANCE 


T H E IXTE RCO I .LEGI  ATE  EX  H I B I T IONS 


Malcolm  Dean  Mh.ler,  AI.  D. 

President  Harvard  Camera  Club,  1903-1905 

WHEN',  in  the  fall  of  1900,  the  many  vague  plans  for  sometime  having 
an  Intercollegiate  Exhibition  between  the  camera  clubs  c>f  the 
leading  American  Universities  first  took  definite  sha])c  with  the 
acceptance  by  Pennsy  of  the  challenge  of  the  Harvard  Camera 
Club,  the  editor  of  Photo- Era  was  one  of  the  most  interested  helpers. 
This  interest,  with  many  practical  demonstrations  of  its  power  to  further 
the  project,  has  been  steadily  maintained,  .so  that  to-day,  when  the  Exhi- 
bition is  entering  a new  and  greatly  enlargeil  field,  it  is  to  Photo  Era  that  we 


GEO.  w.  outerb:<idge,  harv.vrd  fiesole 

Honor.aei.e  Mention,  Intercollegi.^te  Exhibition,  1904 

naturally  turn  in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  photographic  world.  For  we 
stand  to-day,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cummings,  in  a position  to  demand  a share  of  public 
consideration,  with  a permanent  organization  effected  and  the  future  holding  out 
a ])ros]ject  of  at  least  six  or  eight  universities  annually  taking  part  in  the  event. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  other  colleges  than  Harvard  and  Pennsy 
to  come  in,  but  always  without  success  until  Mr.  Fleisher,  the  President  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  with  the  help  of  Photo- 
Era,  succeeded  in  bringing  Dartmouth  and  Wisconsin  into  this  year’s  E.xhibition 
and  secured  the  ratification  of  a constitution  for  perpetuating  the  machinery 
necessary  for  successful  working.  Thus  to  Harvard  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
originated  and  to  Pennsy  of  extending  the  movement. 

The  Harvard  Camera  Club  in  the  college  year  igoo-1901  was  fortunate  in 
having  a comjjact  body  of  members  who  were  all  enthusiastic  and  expert  pho- 
tographers, a strong  club  sjjirit  and  the  heritage  of  two  remarkably  successful 
years  under  the  ins])iring  leadership  of  Walter  Babcock  Swift.  Himself  a pupil 
of  H.  P.  Robinson  and  an  earnest  worker,  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  bringing 
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LAVTOX  B.  REGISTER.  PEXXSVLVAXTA  LOTUS 

Honorable  Mention.  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  1904 


out  the  best  that  each  member  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  pictures,  and  in  helping 
beginners  to  realize  and  make  use  of  their  powers.  Before  an  exhibition  he  was 
indefatigable,  visiting  each  man  in  turn  and  hel])ing  him  to  select  and  j)rei)are 
his  pictures.  No  one  was  allowed  to  say  he  hafl  nothing  fit  to  show,  for  Swift 
would  make  him  bring  out  his  negatives  ami  s]jend  an  evening  instructing  him 
in  printing,  trimming,  mounting  or  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  jiromising 
material  fulfil  its  promise.  Naturally  such  methods  bore  fruit,  and  when  he 
resigned  the  presidential  chair  to  Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr.,  there  was  a sjilendid 
organization  for  the  latter  to  use.  Fhider  Mr.  Bonnet  jirosperity  continued  uiv 
abated  and  the  challenge  to  Pennsy  was  sent  and  acce])ted. 
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F.  L.  OLMSTED,  JR.,  H.\K\  ARD 

WHERE  I'HE  DEAD  OF  A DEAD  PAST  LIE 

Second  Prize,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  igo,^ 


F.  L.  RICHARDSON.  HARVARD 
IN  THE  ICE  FLOE 

Honorable  Mention,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition.  1904 


HERBERT  S.  WELSH,  HARVARD 

Honor.able  Mention,  Intekcollegi.we  Exhibition,  1903 


A DUTCH  COURTSHIP 


The  First  Intercollegiate  Photographic  Exhibition  took  place  in  May,  1901. 
Each  club  appointed  two  men  as  a committee  to  manage  affairs,  and  these  men  drew 
up  a rather  strict  set  of  rules  and  ajipointed  three  judges  in  the  neutral  territory 
of  New  York.  Fifty  jiictures  from  each  participant  were  sent  to  them  for  awards, 
and  exhibited  first  at  Philadeljihia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  and  later  at  Cambridge  in  the  new  Phillips  Brooks  House.  The 
jury  consisted  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kiesabier,  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  George  G. 
Rockwood.  Their  decisions  brought  joy  to  Harvard  and  such  woe  to  Pennsy 
that  the  contest,  which  had  begun  with  a catalogue  stating  that  it  was  the  “First 
Annual,”  was  omitted  the  following  year  owing  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  Quaker 
City.  All  the  awards,  five  in  number,  came  to  Cambridge.  Harvard  won  the 
contest,  receiving  from  the  three  judges  a certificate  that  her  fifty  pictures  were 
more  artistic  than  Pennsy’s.  First  jirize  for  the  best  individual  picture  was 
awarded  to  H iram  Hall  Rustin  for  a landscape  entitled  “Morning”  which  was 
re])roduced  in  the  catalogue,  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  Honorable  Mentions  for 
a jiicture  of  sheep.  Mr.  Bonnet  took  second  with  his  “Hemlock  Gorge”  and 
the  remaining  mention  went  to  Henry  Ware  Eliot,  Jr.  Although  two  thousand 
catalogues  were  |.)ublished  the  attendance  at  the  exhibition  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
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HIRAM  HALL  RUSTIN'.  HARVARD 
MORNTXG 

First  Prize.  Lstkrcoi.lkgi.me  Lxhibition,  kjoi 


'I'HOMAS  W.  SEARS,  HARVARD 
'I'HE  POPLARS 

First  PrIZK,  iNXERt'OLI.FGIATE  ExHIBIIION,  IQ05 


MAURICE  T.  FLEISHER,  PENNSYLVANIA  LES  CYGNES 

Second  Prize,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  1905 


haust  the  edition,  and  copies  are  now  so  rare  that  it  seems  worth  while,  as  a matter 
of  historical  record,  to  enumerate  here  the  names  of  those  who  took  part.  For 
Harvard,  in  addition  to  the  winners  mentioned  above,  pictures  were  shown  by 
Monroe  Buckley,  Julian  Burroughs,  Everett  Lamont  Getchell,  William  x-\lbert 
Rorer,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Shapleigh,  H.  Shearer,  Walter  Babcock  Swift  and  Herbert 
Stanley  Welsh;  in  all  eleven  exhibitors.  Strangely  enough  Pennsy  also  had 
eleven,  namely,  Oswald  T.  Allis,  Herbert  S.  Bowles,  H.  Kennedy  Hill,  Robert 
H.  Ivy,  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  Walter  hi.  hlitchell,  C.  Leonard  E.  Newland,  Fred- 
erick Pierce,  Layton  B.  Register,  Albert  C.  Sautter  and  Charles  K.  Taylor. 

During  the  year  following  the  first  contest,  which  was  consumed  in  vain 
correspondence  about  conditions  for  the  next  meeting,  resulting  in  disagreement 
and  the  loss  of  a year,  the  membership  of  both  clubs  changed  rather  materially. 
At  Philadelphia,  indeed,  a sort  of  resting  stage  was  entered  into,  during  which 
the  club  merely  vegetated  without  jiossessing  energy  enough  for  new  growth. 
At  Cambridge  nothing  of  interest  happened  outsiile  of  the  .Annual,  and  when 
June  came  almost  all  of  the  old  men  were  lost  liy  graduation.  In  the  fall  of 
1902,  armed  with  a large  membership  of  new-  men  and  plenty  of  courage,  the 
Harvard  Camera  Club  reo])ened  negotiations,  and  the  Quakers  having  also 
replenished  their  list,  matters  were  soon  satisfactorily  arranged  on  the  same  basis 
that  has  governed  the  succeeding  contests  until  this  year’s  enlargement  of  the 
held.  I remember  that  the  greatest  hitch  in  the  diplomatic  overtures  came 
over  the  c^uestion  of  the  catalogue.  Harvard  contending  that  the  profits,  if  any, 
should  be  divided  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount  of  advertising  secured  by 
each  club;  but  the  point  wxis  yielderl,  and  when  the  division  came  each  club 
received  the  princely  reward  of  eighty-eight  cents.  .Another  tender  point  was 
whether  each  man  be  absolutely  required  to  do  all  his  owm  work  on  his  exhibi- 
tion pictures.  Pennsy  at  that  time  had  occupied  new  rooms  in  the  Houston 


'riIE(.)r>ORK  MARSHALL.  PENNSYLVAXIA  THE  DOORWAY 
Honorable  Mention,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  1905 


Clulj,  with  first-class  dark  rooms,  enlarging  apparatus  and  exhibition  facilities 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  downstairs,  whereas  Harvard,  thrust  forth  by  the 
authorities  from  even  the  miserable  dark  room  in  the  basement  of  Sever  Hall 
which  was  its  sole  pretense  to  club  rooms,  had  to  rely  on  the  men  doing  their 
work  where  they  could,  with  the  natural  result  that  most  of  them  had  to  let 
others  “do  the  rest”  for  them.  Harvard,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  following 
rule:  “The  composition  and  exposure  of  each  picture  must  be  entirely  the  work 
of  the  exhibitor.  He  may  have  all  the  rest  of  the  work  done;  in  case  of  a tie, 
however,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  man  who  has  done  his  own  work.” 

All  vexed  questions  having  been  settled,  the  pictures  were  submitted  in 
Philadel])hia  to  Messrs.  Edmund  Stirling,  Henry  Troth  and  Robert  S.  Redfield, 
and  it  was  Pennsy’s  turn  to  rejoice.  They  won  the  contest,  and  left  only  the 
second  ])rize  and  one  mention  for  Harvard  men.  First  went  to  C.  Leonard 
K.  Newland,  whose  jheture  “Evening”  was  uncjuestionably  the  finest  thing 
in  the  1903  exhiliit,  if  not,  indeed,  of  any.  The  print  was  a sepia  of  wonderful 
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MALCOLM  I).  MILLER  APRIL 

HARVARD  CAMERA  CLUB 

beauty,  expressing  jicrfectly  the  mystery  of  twilight.  Ernest  E.  Carr  and  Will- 
iam (E  Housekeejjer  took  each  a mention.  Professor  Olmsted  of  Harvard 
received  second  for  ‘OMrere  the  Dead  of  a Dead  Past  Lie,”  reproduced  here- 
with, and  Herbert  S.  Welsh,  then  president,  received  a mention  for  “A  Dutch 
Courtship.” 

Each  club  now  having  a win  to  its  credit  and  the  conditions  being  satis- 
factory, the  event  came  off  in  igog  without  a hitch,  although  some  delay  was 
occasioned  by  a rumor  that  the  jieriodic  efforts  to  get  other  Pbiiversity  Camera 
Clubs  to  particl]iate  were  about  to  succeed.  The  Vale  Camera  Club,  for  ex- 
ample, was  reported  as  showing  unusual  activity  and  as  likely  to  join,  but  a 
letter  from  the  .secretary  soon  after  informed  us  that  the  club  had  been  forced 
to  disband  because  of  lack  of  interest,  another  eviilence  that  athletics  is  the 
Yale  man’s  onlv  metier.  Late  in  April  the  pictures  were  put  before  a jury 


GEO.  \V.  OUTEKBRIDGE,  HARVARD  ALOXG  THE  PEGXITZ,  NUREMBERG 

Honorable  Mention,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  1904 


composed  entirely  of  Photo- Secessionists,  Miss  Mary  Devens,  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn  and  H.  A.  Hess.  Had  the  rules  of  the  contest  not  limited  the  awards, 
Harvard’s  victory  would  have  been  more  sweeping  than  it  was,  for  the  judges 
wished  to  give  two  more  mentions  than  were  allowed  to  Harvard  pictures, 
and  requested  that  they  be  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  especially  noteworthy. 
Pennsy,  notwithstanding,  won  second  prize  (Mr.  Fleisher’s  “Street  Scene”) 
and  one  mention  (Layton  B.  Register’s  “Lotus”).  Extraordinary  efforts  had 
been  made  by  the  Harvard  exhibitors,  and  the  result  of  careful  selection  of 
mounting  papers  and  the  mounting  by  a committee  of  the  officers  of  all  pictures 
not  suitably  finished  in  this  respect  made  the  Harvard  fifty  remarkably  effective. 
Willard  C.  Greene  took  first  for  a beautiful  sepia  platinum  gum-bichromate 
print  called  “Early  hlorning,”  and  his  “Daughter  of  Delilah”  was  recommended 
for  special  award.  The  mentions  were  given  to  (Malcolm  Dean  Miller  (“At  the 
Wharf”),  George  W.  Outerbridge  (“Fiesole”),  F.  L.  Richardson  (“In  the  Ice 
Floe”)  and  Holden  P.  Williams  (“On  Lake  Geneva”).  Mr.  Outerbridge 
received  the  other  special  recommendation  referred  to  above  for  “Along  the 
Pegnitz,  Nuremberg.”  Harvard’s  fifty  were  divided  among  sixteen  men 
while  Pennsv’s  came  from  seven  only. 
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HIRAM  HALL  RUSTIX.  HARVARD  SHEER 

Honorable  Mention,  Intercollegiate  Exhibition,  1901 

Last  year  Harvard  \vas  the  successful  club,  and  won  the  contest  for  the 
best  fifty,  first  prize  and  two  mentions.  Although  twelve  men  had  pictures  in 
the  exhibit,  it  seemed  up  to  the  last  minute  that  fifty  could  not  be  obtained 
without  waiving  the  rule  limiting  one  man  to  ten,  but  fortunately  some  belated 
exhibits  turned  up  in  time  to  save  the  day.  Mr.  Thomas  M’.  Sears  received 
first  for  “The  Poplars”  and  both  the  mentions  were  given  to  Malcolm  Dean 
IMiller  (“Fitting  for  the  Banks”  and  “.\n  Annisquam  Lane”).  As  before, 
IMr.  Fleisher  won  sccoml  prize,  hlis  picture,  “Lcs  Cygncs,”  is  reproduced 
here.  Three  mentions  went  to  Pennsy,  Robert  S.  Ecob’s  “ Foggy  iMorning,” 
Theodore  ^Marshall’s  “The  Doorway”  and  J.  A.  IMason’s  “In  the  Inlet”  being 
the  winners.  The  judges  were  iMessrs.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  Edmund  Stirling 
and  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  last  year’s  exhibit  Mr.  Fleisher  began  to 
plan  for  inducing  other  universities  to  take  part.  After  a conference  with  Mr. 
Cummings  of  the  Photo-Era,  he  drew  up  a constitution  for  the  intercollegiate 
association  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  clubs  of  all  the  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Dartmouth  and  Wisconsin  succeeded  in  getting  their 
pictures  before  the  judges,  and  Michigan  and  Illinois  would  have  submitted 
.some  had  there  been  more  time;  but  it  was  impossible  to  postpone  the  judging 
beyond  the  last  of  March.  Messrs.  F.  Holland  Day,  J.  H.  Garo  and  Frederick 
Haven  Pratt  formed  the  jury  this  year,  and  awarded  the  prizes  under  the  new 
rules  as  follows:  — 

The  best  e.xhibit  as  a whole.  Camera  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Second  best  exhibit  as  a whole.  Harvard  Camera  Club. 

First  prize:  J.  A.  Mason,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  “Over  the  Hill.” 
Second  prize:  Miss  Blanchard  Harper,  Wisconsin,  “Evening.” 

Third  prize:  E.  J.  Wendell,  2d,  Harvard,  “In  the  Mountains.” 
Honorable  mention:  Thomas  W.  Scars,  Harvard,  “A  Peaceful  Morning”; 
Dana  F.  Dow,  Harvard,  “Pines  at  Echo  Bay”;  E.  H.  Greening,  Harvard, 
“Scene  in  Venice”;  S.  W.  Fernbergcr,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  “The  Mission 
Portico”;  Livingston  Corson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  “The  Head  of  the 
Rajhds”;  M.  T.  Fleisher,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  “A  Decorative  Design”; 
B.  W.  Pond,  Dartmouth,  “Aler  de  Glace.” 

With  such  a history  to  demonstrate  to  the  members  of  other  universities 
the  solid  qualities  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  with  a guarantee  of  per- 
manence under  the  newly  adopted  constitution,  which  provides  for  an  automatic 
succession,  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  all  the  universities  at  present  interested 
but  several  more  will  sign,  and  thus  make  this  intercollegiate  contest  one  of 
widespread  benefit.  It  should  benefit  all  who  take  part  in  it  by  making  them 
more  thorough  students  of  nature  and  art,  stimulating  them  to  do  the  best  that 
is  in  them  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  that  of  their  college.  It  should  benefit 
the  camera  clubs  by  giving  them  a more  interesting  field  and  an  incentive  to 
work.  And  it  should  benefit  the  art  of  photography  by  training  in  the  various 
prejiaratorv  schools  a number  of  young  enthusiasts  anxious  to  excel  their  com- 
rades when  they  reach  college  and  become  eligible  to  exhibit  in  this  annual 
event.  A training  in  the  seeing  and  rejiroducing  of  the  beautiful,  such  as  this 
will  be,  cannot  help  but  be  useful  to  individuals  and  institutions  alike. 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Maurice  T.  Fleisher  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  will  fittinglv  be  the  President  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association 
as  well  as  of  his  Camera  Club  next  year.  Han’arrl  will  care  for  next  year’s 
catalogue  and,  inasmuch  as  the  same  men  will  be  in  control,  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  next  year’s  exhilfition  a success  is  for  every  man  in  every  college  camera 
club  east  of  the  Missi.ssi];pi  to  begin  now  to  make  jjictures  for  it  and  to  see  that 
his  club  belongs. 
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M \LCOL.M  I).  MILLER.  H.\RV.\RI) 

UTILVG  FOR  THE  HAXKS 

Ho\-or.\bi.f  Mf:ntion,  T.stercollkgiatk  Exhibitton,  1905 


IH*LI)E\  P.  WILLIAMS,  HARVARD  — OX  LAKE  (lEXFAA 

IlnNuKAISI.K  Mention,  iNriRCOl.EEOlATE  KxHIBirKtN,  1904 

RoiiKR'r  S.  K(’<)11,  l*KXXSVLVAXTA  — FOGGY  MORXIXG 

1 loN(,)RABLi.  Mention,  iMKRcou-EoiArK  Lxhibiiton,  1905 


C.  S.  LUITWIELER  BREAKING  WAVES  DASH  HIGH 

POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB 


. H(3W  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS  WORKS 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 

WHEN  you  stoj)  to  think  about  it,  the  camera  and  the  photographs 
it  makes  are  about  as  wonderful  things  as  science  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Like  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  the  photograph  is 
a matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that  we  are  wont  to  think 
of  it  as  a matter  of  course,  when  in  reality,  every  time  we  have  our  jiictures 
taken,  we  assist  at  a marvel.  And  if  I was  recpiired  to  state  my  opinion  regard- 
ing the  most  marvelous  thing  about  this  marvel,  I should  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  performance  of  the  lens  is  the  most  wonderful.  Here  is  a little  bit  of 
glass,  of  peculiar  shape  — jierhaps  several  little  bits  stuck  together  — ami  a 
light-proof  box  with  a screen  at  one  end.  Point  the  lens  end  at  any  illuminated 
object  and  what  happens?  A perfect  image  of  that  object,  every  ]>art  of  it 
reduced  to  its  proper  size  in  a small  scale,  is  seen  upon  the  screen.  A painter 
would  take  flays  to  produce  a similar  picture,  and  then  with  nothing  like  the 
fidelity  to  nature  this  image  shows,  although  it  is  jiroduced  in  an  instant. 
Moreover,  this  image  is  only  clearly  defined  when  the  screen  anfl  the  glasses 
are  at  a certain  distance  from  each  other,  anfl  the  smaller  the  lens,  in  diameter, 
in  jiroportion  to  this  fixed  distance,  the  more  distinctly  the  image  shows,  al- 
though as  the  fipening  in  the  lens  is  made  smaller  — “stopped  down,”  to  use 
a photographic  term  — it  is  less  and  less  brilliant. 

Now,  the  most  peculiar  thing  about  this  wonfler,  this  hand-mafle  marvel - 
]jroducing  piece  f>f  glass,  is  that  no  one  knows  the  rights  f)f  how  it  wfirks!  We 
have  excellent  wfirking  theories,  which  seem  to  fit  the  facts,  and  which  enable 
us  to  make  different  kinds  of  lenses  with  surety  and  ease;  but  all  the  same,  no 
one  can  .say  “I  know,”  when  the  question,  “What  is  light?”  is  bixiught  iqi. 
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CHARLES  E.  FAIRMAN 


CARMEN 


Filling  all  space  and  permeating  all  matter  is  supposed  to  be  an  impalpable 
something,  capable  of  transmitting  heat  and  light;  this  something  is  called  the 
ether.  We  know  that  sound  is  a phenomena  of  our  cars,  caused_by  the  vibra- 
tions of  air  set  up  by  any  suitable  occurrence,  and  we  believe  that  sight  is  a 
phenomena  of  our  eyes,  caused  by  the  impingement  of  vibrations  of  ether, 
which  we  call  light,  upon  the  sensitive  retina.  In  the  same  way,  we  know  that 
color,  as  color,  does  not  exist;  colored  objects  are  merely  those  which  have  the 
projjcrty  of  reflecting  light  vibrations  of  different  intensities,  and  our  eyes  have 
the  peculiar  ability  to  differentiate  between  some  of  these  different  intensities, 
by  recognition  of  them  as  blue,  green,  violet,  etc.  However,  although  we  do 
not  know  anything  definitely  about  the  ether,  we  believe  in  it  because  we  must. 
Now,  all  the  light  which  comes  to  the  earth  in  the  daytime  comes  from  the 
sun  (we  will  neglect  the  starlight  in  this  discussion).  This  light  is  reflected 
from  cu’erything  it  strikes,  and  it  is  these  reflected  rays  we  see  with  our  eyes 
when  we  say,  “I  see  the  object.”  We  do  not  see  the  object;  cut  off  the  light 
ami  we  cannot  see  anything,  yet  the  object  is  there,  and  our  eyes  open.  We 
see  the  light  rays  reflected  from  every  jioint  of  that  object.  Every  individual 
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HENRY  HALL  'PHE  VASE 

surface  part  of  that  object  is  relfecting  light  in  all  directions.  In  all  directions, 
except  behind  it  or  through  it,  of  course.  And  every  part  of  the  object  is  doing 
this  multitudinous  reflecting. 

Xow,  suppose  we  hold  a piece  of  white  pajier  up,  say  at  thirty  feet  from  an 
object  — such  as  a white  fence.  The  paper  receives  upon  its  surface  the  reflected 
light  from  every  visible  point  in  that  white  fence,  all  over  its  surface.  .\s  each 
particle  of  paper  surface  receives  light  from  each  particle  of  fence  surface,  the 
paper  seems  simply  brightly  lit.  But  if  by  some  magic  we  could  isolate  one 
set  of  rays  from  the  fence,  so  that  each  ])article  on  the  fence  would  send  one 
ray  to  one  part  of  the  paper,  we  would  see  an  image  of  the  fence  on  the  paper. 

This  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  — simply  jmivide  a [)erfectly 
dark  room,  paste  a piece  of  cardboard  over  a slit  in  the  window,  and  jnmch  a 
hole  in  it  with  a neeflle.  If  you  stay  in  this  dark  room  until  your  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light  — until  the  pupils  have  expanded  sufliciently  to  take 
in  all  the  light  possible  — you  will  see  a perfect  rcjiroduction  of  the  scene  out- 
side, upon  the  cardboard.  This  rejiroduction  becomes  smaller,  less  clear  and 
more  brilliant  as  the  carrlboard  is  brought  nearer  the  hole;  and  larger,  clearer 
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and  less  brilliant  as  the  board  is  moved  away.  The  reason  for  this  picture  is 
easily  understood.  Of  the  multitude  of  light  ravs,  rellected  from  any  one  part 
of  the  object,  only  one  small  bundle  falls  upon  the  pinhole  ami  goes  through. 
.All  the  rest  strike  the  oparpie  outside  of  the  room,  and  are  again  reflected  off 
into  space.  The  little  bundle,  or  “pencil”  as  it  is  called,  of  light  waves,  which 
hits  the  pinhole,  goes  through  until  stopjied  by  the  cardboard  screen.  But  an 
immense  number  of  such  pencils  are  entering  the  pinhole  at  different  angles, 
each  from  a different  ])art  of  the  subject.  And  when  these  strike  the  screen 
they  form  little  s])Ots  of  light,  the  same  color  as  the  object  they  came  from,  and 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  particles  of  the  object  from  which  they 
were  reflected  bear  to  each  other.  These  little  spots  of  light  overlap  and  inter- 
twine, and  behold!  we  have  a “pinhole”  picture! 

No  lens  made  can  take  a ])icturc  truer  in  perspective  and  with  such  free- 
dom from  distortion  as  can  the  pinhole.  But  the  pinhole  has  to  be  so  small  (else 
the  pencils  of  light  would  be  big  enough  to  make  a confused,  instead  of  a clear, 
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image)  that  the  making  of  a photograph  by  the  pinhole  method  requires  much 
time.  The  pinhole  is  like  a fine  water-pipe,  the  lens  like  a large  pi])e.  The 
same  amount  of  water  can  be  run  through  the  little  pi])c  as  through  the  large 
pipe,  but  it  will  take  as  many  times  longer  as  the  little  pipe  is  smaller  than  the 
hig  one. 

The  practice  of  photography  demands  that  pictures  be  taken  in  small 
intervals  of  time.  Consequently,  we  must  have  some  means  of  enlarging  our 
pinhole,  and  still  retaining  a clear  image.  This  means  is  the  lens. 

Glass  and  other  transparent  bodies  have  the  property  of  bending  a wave 
of  light.  Stick  a pencil  in  a glass  of  water,  and  it  a])pears  bent,  ddie  light 
reflected  from  the  pencil  in  the  water  is  bent  by  what  is  callefl  refraction.  Now, 
if  we  can  so  shape  a piece  of  glass  that,  when  fitted  over  the  hole,  which  has 
been  enlarged,  in  the  dark  room,  it  will  collect  the  scattered  ])encils  of  light 
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wliich  fall  on  it,  and  beml  them  all  to  a common  center,  so  that  they  meet  at 
one  point  on  the  screen,  we  will  have  multiplied  the  speed  of  the  pinhole  by 
as  many  times  as  the  lens  is  greater  in  area  than  the  pinhole,  less  a small  percent 
lost  in  reflection  and  absorption. 

Take  any  magnifying-glass,  or  reading-glass,  and  hold  it  in  the  sunlight, 
with  a piece  of  paper  before  it.  Moving  it  to  and  fro,  there  is  found  to  be  one 
])osition  where  the  spot  of  light  formed  is  smallest  and  brightest.  This  spot 
of  light  is  an  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  the  lens  on  the  paper.  Probably  the 
paper  will  smoke  and  burn  shortly,  because  all  the  light  and  heat  that  falls  on 
the  glass  has  been  sent  to  a common  center,  and  that  one  spot  is  as  many  times 
hotter  than  jilain  sunlight  as  the  area  of  the  lens  is  greater  than  the  area  of  its 
image.  (This  is  the  theory  and  takes  no  account  of  dispersion  of  heat  by  con- 
duction, etc.) 

You  will  notice  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is  colored  at  its  edges,  and  not 
sharp.  The  single  glass  does  not  do  its  work  jiroperly.  Doubtless  you  know 
that  a prism  of  glass  will  break  up  a beam  of  sunlight  into  colors.  The  reason 
is:  sunlight  is  comjiosed  of  seven  primary  kinds  of  light,  and  each  is  refracted 
more,  when  passing  through  glass,  than  the  pre\’ious  kind.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
if  a lens  refracts  one  kind  of  light  more  than  another,  they  will  not  all  come  to 
a point  at  the  same  place.  Consequently,  with  the  plain  “uncorrected”  read- 
ing glass,  you  see  color.  In  a good  photographic  objective  this  tendency  is 
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corrected  by  combining  two  or  more  varieties  of  glass,  of  different  refractive 
power,  so  that  one  counterbalances  the  other.  By  this  means  the  light  with 
which  we  see,  and  what  is  known  as  the  chemical  rays  of  light  — very  jiowerfiil 
rays  which  we  do  not  see  — arc  brought  to  the  same  point  of  focus.  Then 
when  we  put  our  lens  in  the  dark  room  (camera)  and  focus  an  image  upon  the 
screen,  the  rays  we  do  not  see  come  to  the  same  focus  as  the  rays  we  do  see; 
and  when  the  sensitive  silver  compound  surface  is  put  in  place,  the  invisible 
and  visible  rays  act  in  the  same  place.  A lens  corrected  for  color  is  called  an 
achromatic  objective. 

But  it  is  verv  difficult  to  make  a lens  which  will  render  straight  lines  as 
straight  lines.  To  do  this,  we  make  what  is  called  a symmetrical  doublet  — that 
is,  a lens  compo.sed  of  two  corrected  lenses,  placed  one  behind  the  other.  The 
faults  of  number  one  are  corrected  by  number  two,  anrl  the  distortion  of  numljer 
two  is  made  nil  by  previous  distortion  the  other  way  by  numlier  one.  It  is  like 
two  men  hitting  a post  on  opposite  sides,  with  sledge  hammers  — they  hit  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  ecjual  force,  and  the  post  does  not  bend  in  either 
direction. 

But  in  sfiite  of  all  this  correcting,  there  still  remain  a great  number  of 
errors  of  truth  to  be  corrected;  to  give  them  their  teclmical  names,  astigmatism, 
flare,  curvature  of  field,  etc.,  each  of  which  must  be  compensated  for  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  glass,  or  the  peculiar  shaping  of  one  already  used.  This  calcu- 
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luting  of  the  lens  is  a most  abstruse  jmoblem  in  practical  photographic  mathe- 
matics, and  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  made  a life  study  of  it.  There  has 
never  yet  been  made  a lens  which  was  absolutely  perfect,  but  the  lenses  now 
])roduced  do  such  wonderfully  true  work  that  it  takes  an  expert  test  and  a 
microsco|)e  to  discover  in  what  way  they  are  imperfect. 

But  the  most  coiipdicated  lens,  made  of  the  greatcest  number  of  glasses 
and  corrected  for  ever}'  known  distortion,  is  nothing  more,  in  principle,  than  a 
big  ]dnhole,  which  possesses  the  property  of  ending  all  the  pencils  of  light  which 
fall  u])on  it  from  one  object,  into  a focus  at  some  j)oint  behind  it.  The  bigger 
the  lens,  in  proportion  to  this  distance,  the  more  light  it  lets  in,  and  the  quicker 
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it  can  take  photographs;  but  also,  the  bigger  it  is  in  jiroportion  to  its  focal  length, 
as  this  distance  of  lens  to  image  is  called,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  correct  and 
make  so  that  it  will  produce  a clear  image.  Consequently,  the  faster  a lens  is 
— other  things  being  equal  — the  more  expensive  it  is.  You  sec  many  lenses 
advertised,  and  doubtless  some  of  you,  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  have  won- 
dered what  such  expres.sions  as  f.  6.8  or  f.  5.6  might  mean.  F.  or  f.  stands  for 
the  words  “focal  length,”  — that  is,  the  flistance  the  image  formed  by  the  lens 
is  from  the  lens  when  it  is  focused  upon  a distant  object,  and  the  numbers  after 
the  F.  or  f.  mean  that  if  this  f.  distance  be  divided  by  that  number,  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  will  be  harl;  in  other  words,  that  the  working  diameter  of  the  lens 
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(according  to  the  symbols  mentioned)  is  one  sixth  and  eight-tenths  or  one  lifth 
and  six-tenths  of  the  focal  length.  If  a lens  is  workable  at  an  aperture  of  one 
inch,  and  its  focal  length  is  eight  inches,  its  symbol  would  be  f.  8.  A lens  of 
twenty  inches  focal  length  with  an  aperture  of  f.  i6  would  have  an  opening 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  across  (these  figures  are  for  simple  lenses;  corrected 
lenses  do  not  figure  out  exactly  this  way,  but  it  is  near  enough  for  purposes  of 
explanation). 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  1 have  not  begun  to  e.xplain  the  wonders  of  a photo- 
graphic lens,  nor  to  try  to  write  more  than  the  most  elementary  explanation  of 
how  the  lens  works.  It  is  a complicated  subject  and  requires  much  study  to 
comprehend  — and  such  comprehension  is  only  needed  for  the  lens  user.  But 
I am  confiflent  that  the  wonders  of  the  working  of  a lens,  and  the  broadly  stated 
principles  of  its  action,  which  1 have  endeavored  to  lay  down,  should  be  of 
interest,  from  the  academic  standpoint,  to  any  one. 
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The  early  history  of  the  dub  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  from  the 
best  obtainable  information  the  club  originated  in  February,  1885. 
Tlie  first  alljum  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  April  of  that  year. 
For  several  years  thereafter  the  club  underwent  many  vicissitudes, 
and  it  is  understood  was  more  than  once  disrupted.  In  December,  1888,  it  was 
entirely  reorganized  and  a new  constitution  adopted.  Since  that  time  the 
club  has  maintained  its  organization  uninterruptedlv.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  club  has  prosjjered,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  a most  flourishing 
condition.  The  list  of  members  is  nearly  full.  Membership  is  limited  to  forty. 
-\t  times,  during  the  past  few  years,  the  applications  for  membership  have  been 
so  numerous  as  to  necessitate  keeping  a “waiting  list.”  ’ 

At  first,  the  albums  circulated  by  mail  — hence  the  name  of  the  club. 
The  increased  membership,  however,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the  note- 
books containing,  as  they  do,  written  miattcr,  rendered  the  albums  unmdilable, 
excejit  as  first-class  matter,  and  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  packages,  to  abandon  the  mails  as  a vehicle  of  transmission. 

Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  packages  containing  the  albums  and  note- 
books ami  the  heavy  charges  for  expressage,  membership  in  the  club  is  re- 
strictcfl  to  persons  residing  East  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  oI)ject  of  the  club  is  advancement  in  photography  through  the  medium 
of  monthly  albums  and  note-books  circulated  among  the  members. 

The  personnel  of  the  club  includes  some  of  the  most  accomplished  amateur 
photographers  in  the  United  States. 

The  aims  of  the  club  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as:  — 

I.  The  assembling  in  albums  of  prints  of  members  of  the  club. 

2.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  note-books  for  interchange  of  ideas 
and  fair,  dispassionate  criticism  of  the  work  presented  by  each  member. 

3.  The  pleasure  of  examining  the  work  of  accomplished  experts. 

4.  The  advantage  and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  frank,  whole- 
some and  unbiased  criticism  to  which  each  print  is  subjected. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  the  first  round  of  each  album  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  the  print  is  suppressed,  thus  rendering  the  artist  incognito  and  afford- 
ing scope  for  more  freedom  of  comment. 

The  note-books  constitute  one  of  tlie  chief  elements  of  strength  of  the 
club.  Primarily,  they  were  used  solely  for  criticism  of  prints,  but  their  scope 
has  been  greatly  extended  from  time  to  time.  They  now  contain  the  monthly 
official  route  list  of  the  albums,  a monthly  report  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer; 
tliey  afford  a convenient  vehicle  for  suggestions,  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
interest  and  profit  to  the  club,  and  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  promotion 
of  sociability  among  the  members  and  frecpiently  lead  to  the  formation  of  last- 
ing ties  of  friendship. 
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A PHOTO-ERA  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 
( Continued ) 

Lucerne,  Mt.  Pilatus,  Lake  Lucerne  and  the  St.  Gothard  Railway 

WILFRED  a.  french,  PH.  D. 

OUR  rooms  looked  out  upon  the  rapidly-flowing  Reuss  — here  leav- 
ing the  lake  and  entering  upon  its  northerly  course;  the  terrible 
Pilatus,  looming  up  in  front  of  us;  the  ancient  Chapel  Bridge  and 
Water  Tower,  and  the  emerald  waters  of  the  lake  — alive  with 
craft  — terminating  at  the  left  with  the  well-known  contours  of  the 
Rigi.  Who  is  not  familiar,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  Lucerne  and 
its  treasures?  But  no  pen,  palette  or  camera  can  adecpiately  portray  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  its  situation,  or  the  prospect  spread  before  the  eye  of 
man  from  any  of  its  surrounding  hills.  We  were  blessed  with  grateful  returns 
from  our  photographic  ventures  — souvenirs  of  scenes  of  ineffable  beauty  and 
charm,  which,  blended  with  gentle  thoughts  of  by-gone  realities,  may  be  meta- 
morphosed into  dreams  of  inexpressible  delight.  The  noble  self-sacrifice  of 
Arnold  of  Winkelried,  five  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  a myth  and  one  may 
question  even  the  splendid  courage  of  William  Tell;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
magnificent  heroism  of  the  Swiss  guard,  who  died  to  a man  in  the  defense  of 
Louis  X\’I.  Thus  one  looks  with  emotion  upon  the  Dying  Lion,  conceived 
and  modeled  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  by  the  Swiss 
artist,  Auer. 

Of  the  six  famous  view-points  offered  by  the  Lake  of  the  Lour  Cantons, 
as  it  is  more  generally  known,  we  chose  Pilatus  for  our  ascent.  Although  the 
w'eather  seemed  perfect  and  not  a cloud  veiled  the  brow  of  the  rocky  monster, 
we  learned  that  the  day  was  not  propitious  for  a view  from  the  summit,  and  that 
news  of  a favorable  prospect  would  be  telegraphed  from  the  top  and  posted  in 
every  hotel  of  Lucerne  and  the  neighboring  districts.  The  next  morning  we 
were  greeted  by  a dense,  impenetrable  fog.  Nothing  was  visible.  Disap- 
pointed and  sad,  we  ventured  out  into  the  street,  where  wc  observed  scarcely  a 
sign  of  life.  Objects  more  than  three  feet  distant  were  invisible.  Not  a team 
was  abroad.  Lucerne  seemed  like  a city  of  the  dead.  Wc  partook  of  our 
breakfast  in  silence.  Hardly  had  we  finished,  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
to  a commotion  in  the  office,  the  cheery  voice  of  Herr  Zahringcr  being  ])lainly 
audible  — “ AUes  ist  gut,  nieine  Herrschaften.  Der  Berg  ist  hell C'  We  all 
rushed  out  into  the  corridor,  where  we  beheld  a number  of  guests  staring  at  a large 
red  sign  in  black  letters  bearing  the  trilingual  announcement,  “Pilatus  — hell, 
clair,  clear.”  We  fairly  danced  for  joy.  To  dash  upstairs,  unmindful  of  the 
elevator,  gather  our  wraps,  cameras  and  field-glasses,  was  the  work  of  a moment, 
and,  conducted  by  the  porter,  we  slowly  picked  our  way  to  the  railway  station. 
It  puzzled  us  to  understand  how  the  view  from  Pilatus  could  be  clear  with 
Lucerne  and  the  lake  buried  in  a deep  fog.  In  thirtv  minutes  the  train  stopped. 

e were  at  the  base  of  the  enchanted  mountain.  We  at  once  stepped  on  board 
the  curiously  shaped  car,  which  was  to  convey  us  over  the  celebrated  Pilatus 
railway,  considered  the  boldest  and  grandest  in  the  world  — most  flaringly 
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constructed,  yet  absolutely  safe.  The  fog  continued  as  thick  as  c\'cr,  though 
we  gradually  climbed  higher  and  higher.  Suddenly,  without  a moment’s  warn- 
ing, we  were  Hooded  with  the  warm  and  dazzling  rays  of  King  Sol,  whose  domain 
we  had  just  entered.  We  were  above  the  fog,  stretched  before  us  like  an  ocean, 
upon  whose  downy,  umlulating  surface  were  scattered  several  islands,  wdiich 
with  the  aid  of  our  binoculars  we  identified  as  the  Stanzerhorn,  the  Rigi  and 
the  Biirgenstock.  .\bove  us  a beautiful  mackerel  sky  and  the  horizon,  alive 
with  snowy  crests,  expanding  each  moment,  as  the  engine,  with  laborefl  efforts, 
lifted  us  higher  and  higher  into  regions  of  awe-inspiring  grandeui'.  Up  we  climb, 
over  ravines  and  through  tunnels,  our  vision  broadening  continually,  till  at  last 
we  reach  the  Pilatus  Kulm.  The  prospect  hence  is  wild  and  grand,  almost 
overpowering.  But  close  bccside  us  towers  the  isolated  peak  of  the  Esel.  A 
view  from  its  bold  summit  must  be  even  more  commanrling.  An  arduous  pull 
along  the  iron  balustrade  and  in  ten  minutes  we  are  at  the  to]B  Grand  beyond 
description  is  the  view  that  now  presents  itself  to  the  observer.  The  minrl  fails 
to  grasp  the  beauty,  the  vastnesss,  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Only  after  the 
lapse  of  several  minutes  are  we  able  to  concentrate  our  attention  ujjon  the  details 
of  this  colossal  picture.  The  sea  of  mist,  like  an  immense  cloak  of  ermine, 
lies  far  below  us,  seemingly  following  the  course  of  the  lake.  Closely  ranged 
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aljout  US  lie  the  Matthorn,  the  Tomlishorn,  the  Oljcrhaupt  and  the  Klimsenhorn, 
which,  with  the  Esel,  form  the  principal  peaks  of  Mount  Pilatus,  their  precipi- 
tous heights  flecked  with  snow.  Encircling  these  are  hills  and  valleys,  im- 
mediately followed  by  mountain  ranges  in  endless  perspectice,  their  summits 
glistening  and  shimmering  in  the  noonday  sun.  To  be  unmindful  of  photography 
at  a time  like  this,  were  but  human;  yet  we  realized,  as  never  before,  how  futile 
would  be  our  attempts  to  impress  the  photographic  plate  with  the  glories  of 
nature,  such  as  we  now  beheld.  But  true  to  our  picture-making  propensity 
we  made  numerous  e.xposures,  which  afterwards  seemed  to  justify  our  temerity. 
Only  too  soon  came  the  hour  for  our  return  to  the  city  and,  grateful  for  the 
glorious  opportunities  vouchsafed  us  by  a bountiful  Providence,  we  entered  the 
car  and  began  the  downward  journey.  Lengthening  shadows  were  creeping 
over  the  landscape  and  the  Wolkenmeer  had  receded  very  appreciably,  thereby 
im])arting  a different  character  to  the  scenery  we  had  admired  during  our  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  Bye-and-bye  we  reached  the  surface  of  the  vapory  sea  and 
once  again  we  were  wrapped  in  its  chilling  embrace  — isolated  from  light  and 
life.  Thus  we  continued  the  descent  to  Alpnachstad  and  the  return  to  Lucerne, 
which  we  found  still  buried  in  gloom.  During  the  evening  a strong  eastern 
wind  brought  relief  and,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  we  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  jagged  outline  of  Pilatus. 
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Our  departure  from  the  queen-city  of  Switzerland  was  signalized  by  a 
steamboat  ride  to  hluelen,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Uri,  a 
branch  of  Lake  Lucerne,  or  the  V ieru'aldstlittcr  See,  as  it  is  known  in  this  locality. 
The  day  is  clear  and  we  find  the  lake  more  beautiful  than  we  had  expected. 
We  are  mindful,  too,  of  the  historical  associations  which  mark  its  lovely  shores, 
including  the  exploits  of  William  Tell,  the  national  hero  of  Switzerland  and 
the  champion  of  its  independence.  We  realize  that  this  ride  is  one  of  the  events 
of  our  trip  through  Switzerland.  We  pass  the  Wagner  House,  the  first  con- 
spicuous object  on  our  right,  rejoicing  that  the  master  spent  the  six  years  of  his 
exile  in  so  delightful  a spot.  Pilatus,  looking  less  defiant  since  our  victorious 
ascent  of  yesterday,  presents  a magnificent  spectacle.  His  rival,  opposite, 
the  Rigi,  smiles  down  upon  us,  although  we  had  not  honored  it  with  the  cus- 
tomar}’  visit.  We  admire  each  village,  as  the  boat  stops  successively  at 
Weggis,  Vitznau,  Biiochs,  Beckenried,  Trcib  and  Brunnen.  We  now  jirocced 
southward,  entering  the  Lake  of  Uri,  and  soon  observe  on  our  right,  the  “Schib 
lerstein,”  a huge  stone  pillar  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  water,  which  the  grate- 
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fill  Swiss  have  converted  into  a monument  to  the  poet,  who  has  immortalized 
the  deeds  of  her  heroes.  A little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  a small  plateau  — the 
“Riitli,”  where,  according  to  tradition,  three  brave  men,  staunch  and  true, 
met  on  a night,  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  took  a solemn  oath  to  rid  their  be- 
loved country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian.  The  shores  here  converge,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake.  The  stillness  and  grandeur  are  impressive 
in  the  extreme.  We  need  but  a storm  to  imagine  the  scene  of  that  fatal  night, 
when  Tell  steered  the  boat  containing  the  tyrant  Gesslcr  to  a convenient  point 
anil  then  leaped  ashore,  disappearing  in  the  ilarkness.  And  there,  on  the 
o]jposite  shore,  whither  the  boat  is  now  turning,  is  Teh’s  Chayiel,  the  IMecca  of 
all  loyal  Swiss.  Beyond  and  high  up,  we  note  a seam  running  along  in  the  rocky 
wall  of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  famous  carriage-road  — the  A.vcizA/ra.swc,  connect- 
ing Brunnen  with  Fliielen.  We  left  the  boat  at  Teh’s  Platte,  visiting  the  Chapel, 
then  climbing  up  the  steep  path  to  Teh’s  Ruhe,  situated  near  the  Axeusirasse, 
where  we  lunched.  Then  we  began  our  walk  to  Fluelcn,  along  this  remarkable 
jiiece  of  Swiss  engineering  skill  — the  Axeiistrassc,  delighting  in  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Uri.  At  the  .\xenlluh,  in  the  tunnel 
pierced  with  several  large  o])cnings,  where  the  road  rises  to  a height  of  over  400 
feet  over  the  lake,  we  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  Fohn,  the  Aljiine  south 
wind,  which  envelojjcd  us  in  a cloud  of  dust,  almost  smothering  us.  There 
was  no  escape.  After  the  jilayful  zejiliyr  had  spent  its  force,  we  found  ourselves 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a thick  coat  of  light-gray  dust,  transforming 
us  into  strange-looking  objects.  Recognizing  each  other  only  by  our  voices, 
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we  continued  our  promenade,  enjoying  the  superb  view  of  the  towering  Bris- 
tenstock,  proudly  guarding  the  village  of  Fliielen  lying  cosily  within  its  shadow. 

Boldly  planned  and  skilfully  constructed  is  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  which, 
everybody  knows,  is  the  great  international  highway  between  the  North  and 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  built  primarily  to  accommodate  traffic  and  to  con- 
vey travelers  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  heart  of  Switzerland  to  points 
immediately  south.  The  section  lying  between  Amsteg  and  Bellinzona,  including 
the  wonderful  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  affords  some  of  the  most  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  imaginable  and  also  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  engineering 
skill.  Unfortunately  neither  can  be  fully  appreciated  from  the  railway,  but 
rather  from  the  well-constructed  carriage-road,  which,  south  of  Goschenen  — 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  famous  railway  tunnel  — is  known  as  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass.  But  we  were  already  ten  days  behind  schedule  time,  so  at 
Fliielen  we  boarded  the  train  for  Italy.  The  weather  that  day  was  showery, 
but  it  did  not  wholly  mar  the  exceedingly  interesting  trip.  We  had  previously 
studied  the  remarkable  character  of  the  railway  and  with  map  in  hand  care- 
fully followed  the  course  we  were  traveling.  I wonder  if  many  of  the  vast 
number  of  persons  making  this  trip  realize  what  enormous  difficulties  the  train 
has  to  overcome  before  it  arrives  at  Bellinzona.  At  Amsteg  it  rushes  out  of  a 
long  tunnel,  crosses  an  imposing  bridge  several  hundred  feet  above  a roaring 
mountain  torrent,  only  to  quickly  disappear  in  another  and  still  longer  tunnel. 
This  game  of  hide-and-seek  is  kept  up  until  Gurtnellen  is  reached.  Here, 
however,  the  train  enters  a spiral-shaped  tunnel  and  leaves  it  at  an  increased 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet.  A few  minutes  later  it  nears  Wassen,  where 
it  displays  the  greatest  triumph  of  railway  engineering  in  the  world.  After 
circling  twice  around  this  loftily-situated  village,  by  means  of  spiral  tunnels 
inside  of  two  mountains  sei>arated  by  a deep  ravine,  and  crossing  the  Maien- 
reuss  three  times  by  bridges  of  different  levels,  the  train  reaches  Goschenen. 
Hardly  recovered  from  our  hair-raising  experience,  we  now  plunge  into  the 
great  tunnel  — over  nine  miles  in  length  — wondering  if  there  were  any  limit  to 
the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  Swiss  engineer.  Our  passage  through  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  effected  in  sixteen  minutes,  occasioned  no  discomfort,  whatever, 
owing  to  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  operated  from  one  end  of  the  tunnel 
to  the  other.  The  wonderful  spiral  tunnel  of  Gurtnellen  was  repeated  four 
times  during  the  rest  of  the  trip,  those  constructed  at  Faido  being  mathemati- 
cally perfect  circles.  We  had  now  descended  into  a country  which  in  surround- 
ings, architecture,  costume,  physiognomy  and  language,  was  Italian,  though 
Swiss  ])olitically.  The  smiling  verdure  of  the  landscape,  the  lemon  and  fig 
trees,  the  glorious  chestnut  and  walnut  woods  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
indicated  that  we  were  nearing  “the  garden  of  the  earth”  — Fair  Italy.  Soon 
we  were  at  Focarno,  the  end  of  the  route  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Lago 
Maggiorc.  This  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  a Swiss  town,  typically  Italian. 
We  passed  three  hours  here,  scarcely  realizing  the  change  only  a few  hours  had 
wrought,  and  then  took  the  boat  for  Pallanza.  {To  be  continued ) 
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VIEW  FROM  MOUNT  PILATUS 

VICTOR  HUGO 

It  is  a solemn  hour  and  one  filled  with  meditations 
In  which  one  has  Switzerland  beneath  one’s  eyes. 

That  sturdy  knot  of  strong  men  and  tall  mountains, 
Inextricably  knit  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 

Which  notched  the  battle-axe  of  Austria 
And  broke  the  formidable  sword  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
The  Creator  made  her  mountains.  William  Tell  made 
her  men. 

One’s  emotion  is  intense. 

For  the  memory  is  no  less  occupied  than  the  eye. 

It  IS  not  only  a segment  of  the  globe  that  one  has  beneath 
one’s  eyes. 

It  IS  a segment  of  history  also. 

The  tourist  comes  here  in  quest  of  a prospect; 

The  thinker  finds  here  an  immense  book. 

In  which  every  rock  is  a letter,  every  lake  a sentence. 
Every  village  an  accent,  and  from  which  ascend. 

Mingled  together,  like  a cloud  of  smoke. 

Two  thousand  years  of  memories. 
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Edward  MACDOWELL,  bom  in  New  York,  has  Irish-Scotch 
blood  in  his  veins;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  Celtic  spirit  of  some  of  his 
more  important  piano  works,  as  the  Scotch  Poem,  composed  when 
he  was  living  at  Wiesbaden;  and  the  Sonata  Eroica,  the  Norse  Sonata, 
the  Celtic.  Although  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  at  an 
impressionable  age,  Erench  musical  thought  had  little  or  no  influence  over  him; 
but  the  influence  of  Joachim  Raff,  his  chief  master,  was  strong,  and  for  a time 
it  threatened  to  choke  his  own  individuality.  The  influence  of  Raff  is  often 
seen  in  AlacDowell’s  thought  and  expression,  and  to  such  a marked  degree  in 
the  first  orchestral  suite  that  even  a careless  hearer  would  swear  confidently 
that  no  one  but  a sympathetic  pupil  of  Raff  could  have  composed  this  suite. 
After  MacDowell’s  return  to  this  country  he  found  other  thoughts  and  other 
forms  of  expression,  as  in  the  Indian  suite,  conceived  before  Dvorak’s  sym- 
])hony.  From  the  New  World,  was  performed,  and  in  impressionistic  piano 
jfleces  composed  after  he  was  on  familiar,  intimate  terms  with  Nature  as  she 
reveals  herself  in  New  England.  Yet,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  of 
his  most  original  and  imaginative  compositions.  The  Eagle  (after  Tennyson), 
was  comjjosed  a little  time  after  Raff’s  death  and  when  America  was  to  him  a 
word  wdthout  peculiar  significance. 

When  the  youth  was  in  Paiis,  there  was  talk  of  his  abandoning  music 
for  the  sake  of  painting.  He  was  then  more  interested  in  piano  playing  than 
in  composition.  As  a piano  virtuoso  he  was  an  artist  in  black  and  white,  rather 
than  a colorist.  His  chief  characteristics  were  a singular  continuity  and  fleet- 
ness of  expression  and  a rai'e  and  at  times  granitic  force.  He  apparently  dis- 
dained nuances  and  demi-nuances;  he  was  frank  rather  than  subtle;  he  rejoiced 
in  o]jen  air,  not  twilight  effects.  He  was  robust  ]fliysically  and  mentally,  and 
he  expressed  himself  robustly  by  means  of  the  piano.  But  as  a composer  he 
is  llrst  of  all  impressionistic,  and  the  hearer  himself  must  meet  him  halfway. 
MacDowell’s  music  at  its  best  is  never  obvious,  never  purely  decorative.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  it  is  caviar  to  many  who  cannot  understand  why  he 
is  ])Ut  by  his  friends,  admirers  and  partisans  at  the  head  of  native-born  xAmeri- 
can  com]X)sers.  No  matter  which  one  of  his  songs,  for  instance,  may  be  sung 
in  recitals,  songs  by  other  American  composers  awaken  more  spontaneous  and 
hearty  ajiplause,  even  when  they  may  be  commonjflace,  for  their  appeal  is  more 
direct  and  the  climax  is  conventional  and  expected.  The  composer  of  moods 
will  never  have  a large  and  miscellaneous  audience,  and  therefore  the  Mac- 
Dowell  of  the  Hexentanz  is  regarded  by  the  great  public  as  much  more  of  a 
man  than  the  composer  of  The  Eagle,  the  Scotch  Poem  or  the  sonatas. 

I'he  chief  characteristic  of  his  Ijest  music,  orchestral  or  for  the  piano  — - 
for  MacDowell  once  said  to  the  writer  that  chamber  music  was  to  him  as  cold 
veal  - is  imagination,  and  by  virtue  of  this  imaginative  gift  he  must  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  composers  of  this  or  any  other  land.  His  fastidiously 
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artistic  taste  prevented  his  imagination  running  wild;  his  virile  nature  would 
not  allow  his  fastidious  taste  to  reduce  imagination  to  merely  pretty  fancy. 
He  realized  that  form  is  not  a fixed  and  rigid  mold  throughout  the  centuries; 
but  he  also  knew  that  formless  music  must  also  be  spineless  and  futile.  His 
music  is  nobly  sensuous,  but  never  sensual.  Its  melancholy  is  that  which 
comes  from  earnest  and  brave  thoughts  of  the  mighty  problems  of  life  and 
death,  of  love  and  suffering.  It  has  atmosphere  — that  in  which  Celtic  bards 
and  dreamers  saw  all  things  enwrapped;  that  of  an  autumnal  afternoon  on  a 
New  England  hillside;  or  that  of  the  surging,  moaning  sea  with  all  its  hidden 
mystery.  The  good  people  — elfs,  gnomes,  water  nymphs  — whispered  to 
him  their  secrets.  And  in  a vision  he  heard  the  clash  of  arms  in  battles  fought 
fiercely  long  ago,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting.  Thus  he  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  a poet;  and  in  his  music  he  wrote  poetry,  epic  and  lyrical,  grave  and  tender; 
but  always  with  a clear  sight,  a lofty  purpose,  a pure  heart. 


DEVELOPMENT 


WILDIE  THAYER 


Suppose  the  dainty,  budding  rose 
Refused  its  petals  to  unclose; 

Should  seek  in  darkness  to  retreat 
And  secret  keep  its  perfume  sweet. 
Should  say:  “1  for  myself  will  bloom 
Enclosed  within  my  fragrant  tomb; 
With  others  1 will  never  share 
My  beauty  and  my  sweetness  rare.” 

If  thus  its  life  it  should  restrain 
A crippled  bud  it  would  remain ; 

But  when  it  gladly  seeks  to  share 
Its  fragrance  and  its  beauty  fair, 

To  others  hastens  to  impart 
The  balmy  secret  of  its  heart, 

It  grows  in  beauty,  grace  and  power 
’Till  it  becomes  a perfect  flower. 
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Let  be  thy  wail,  and  help  thy  fellow-men, 

And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal,  not  thy  kind, 

And  fling  free  alms  into  the  beggar’s  bowl, 

And  send  the  day  into  the  darken’d  heart; 

Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of  men, 

A dying  echo  from  a falling  wall; 

And  lay  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence,  if  thou 
Look  higher,  then  — perchance  — thou  mayest  — beyond 
A hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines. 

And  past  the  range  of  Right  and  Shadow  — see 

The  high-heaven  dawn  of  more  than  mortal  day 

Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision!  — Tennyson. 


'BHE  SPIRIT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(The  following  telegraphic  pen  picture  by  Benjamin  Iilc  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  appeared  in  the  Outlook.) 

THF  population  of  a great  city  suddenly  robbed  of  the  entire  shelter 
and  equipment  of  civilized  life  is  left  standing  bare  under  the  stars. 
No  roofs,  light,  food,  water,  furniture  or  tools;  one  suit  for  each  per- 
son, or  scarcely  that.  No  cars;  only  automobiles,  bicycles  and  wagons; 

the  movement  is  mostly  on  foot  arountl  a fourteen-mile  Item  of'  desolation. 

The  banks  have  their  money  locked  in  heated  vaults.  Tliere  is  nothing  to 

buy  — no  shops;  the  largest  department  store  aflvertises  to  open  in  a small 
dwelling  here.  No  paper,  no  printing-pi-ess,  no  telejdiones  or  telegraph.  City 
engineers  without  level  or  compass,  without  records  of  streets  or  jhpes.  F^'er^' 
library  burned  — Public,  ^Mechanics’,  Mercantile,  Sutro,  Law;  only  the  unique 
Bancroft  Library  of  Original  Documents  ju'eserved,  and  now  rendered  priceless. 
It  will  be  transported  directly  to  Berkeley  as  the  pro])erty  of  the  State  PIniversity. 
No  courts  or  governmental  buildings.  The  externals  of  life  arc  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  primitive  savagery.  Phierringly  self-government  sj)iings  anew 
from  root  without  resort  to  military  laws;  the  ablest  men  come  to  the  front;  the 
people  welcome  leadership  of  intelligence  and  integrity.  The  government  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  excellent  Citizens’  Committee,  with  the  iMayor 
presiding.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  provisions,  especially  of  cooked  food, 
rushed  in  from  coast  cities,  averted  the  danger  of  famine.  Superb  order  from 
the  first.  People  brave,  unrepining,  “game”;  half  ])o])ulation  now  cam])ing  at 
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Oakland  and  Berkeley,  or  departed  into  country.  Money  needed  to  feed  a hun- 
flred  thousand  people  for  thirty  days,  hfty  thousand  another  thirty.  Then  fund 
needed  to  help  deserving  men  to  get  on  their  feet.  So  we  can  use  large  amounts 
advantageously  now. 

The  above  pen  picture  and  stirring  appeal  is  one  that  calls  for  a prompt 
and  generous  response  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Already  much  has  been 
done  in  a general  way  to  relieve  distress  among  the  afflicted.  But  there  are 
individual  cases  where  the  sufferers  have  a special  claim  upon  our  generosity. 
The  photographic  fraternity  of  the  ill-fated  San  Francisco  has  lost  practically 
everything  it  had  in  the  world,  and  the  appeal  which  we  made  in  our  col- 
umns last  month  we  desire  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  in  this  issue. 
A committee  has  been  appointed  to  start  a National  Fund,  by  a popular 
$5.00  subscription,  to  assist  in  reestablishing  our  unfortunate  brothers  in 
business  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Photo-Era  will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  acknowledge  subscriptions  thus  contributed,  and  will  forward  same 
to  Jos.  Byron,  Treasurer  California  Relief  Committee,  53  West  32d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGLA.TE 

For  .some  years  back  the  Photo- Era  has  advocated  the  adoption  of 
photography  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  colleges,  including 
universities  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  We  submit  that 
the  camera  is  to-day  a recognized  and  invaluable  part  of  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment of  every  iqj-to-date  school.  That  the  educator  who  lacks  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  manipulation  deprives  himself  and  his  class  of  a most  neces- 
sary assistant.  That  it  is  plainly  of  value  in  the  study  of  nearly  every 
form  of  science,  since  there  are  very  few  subjects  of  applied  or  pure  science 
which  cannot  be  more  easily  understood  by  its  use.  That,  as  a means 
of  general  culture,  it  is  of  un(|uestioned  value  in  stimulating  and  training 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  student.  Einally,  that  it  cultivates  in  him  his  powers 
of  observation,  strengthens  his  sense  of  pers])ective  and  proportion  and  gives 
him  e.xactness  of  thought  and  e.x]jression.  Eor  five  years  we  have  consistently 
urged  these  facts  upon  the  attention  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country, 
but  apparently  in  vain,  owing  to  custom  and  official  indifference.  At  last  the 
gray  dawn  seems  to  be  breaking,  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  undergraduate 
who  sees  the  light  first.  The  Camera  Clubs  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  gotten  together,  under  the  leadershiji  of  Adaurice 
Fleisher,  U.  P.,  and  of  Alessrs.  Malcolm  D.  Aliller  and  F.  F.  Alarshall,  H.  U., 
and  they  jjoint  the  wav  in  this  first  Intercollegiate  Exhibit,  for  the  other  college 
camera  clubs  to  follow.  The  task  has  been  a herculean  one,  and  at  times  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  But  the  dauntless  spirit  of  these  earnest  young  men  has  never 
faltered  and  the  cause  of  jirogressive  educational  work  and  photography  has 
won.  We  ])Liblish  in  this  i.ssue  with  much  pride  the  results  of  the  first  Inter- 
collegiate Exhibit.  Made  Virtute  Esto. 
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IRIE  MACDONALD,  Henry  Havelock  Pierce,  Sadakichi  Hartmann 


and  others  have  l^een  advocating  in  the  New  York  Sun  the  adojjtion 


of  photography  as  an  educational  appliance  in  the  public  schools,  to 
take  the  place  of  drawing.  It  has  called  forth  a spirited  correspondence,  some 
of  which  we  reproduce  here. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun  : — 

Sir:  I am  a painter,  interested  solely  in  my  profession,  and  do  not  know  much 
about  education,  but  I have  talked  the  idea  over  with  other  painters,  and  we 
all  agree  upon  the  one  point  that  photography  in  the  jjublic  schools,  no  matter 
in  what  way  it  should  be  employed,  would  deteriorate  art  progress  — by  making 
the  pleasures  of  life  even  more  mechanical  than  they  are  to-day.  The  beauti- 
ful art  of  wood  engraving  has  already  been  replaced  by  reproduction  jjroccsses, 
the  typewriter  is  very  busy  to  destroy  the  originality  of  ideographic  e.xju'cssions, 
the  pianola  is  making  big  inroads  on  genuine  musical  knowledge  and  now  pho- 
tography looms  up  and  wants  to  do  away  with  drawing. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun  : — 

Sir:  Cooking,  sewing,  military  drills  and  photograjhiy  in  the  jjublic  schools! 
What  ne.xt  ? Why  not  also  amateur  theatricals  and  automobiling  ? 


The  principal  objection  urged,  however,  was  the  excessive  cost,  the  objectors 
taking  the  ground  that  the  parents  of  but  few  public  school  pupils  are  able  to 
buy  their  children  photographic  outfits.  Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  of  Alabama 
answers  this  objection  in  this  way.  To  us  this  ap])cars  to  be  a very  silly  objec- 
tion. As  well  object  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  public 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  each  boy  would  have  to  be  furnished  with  a fully 
equipped  carpenter  shop,  or  to  the  installation  of  domestic  science,  on  the  ground 
that  each  girl  would  have  to  own  a steel  range  and  the  necessary  cooking  uten- 
sils. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  photography  into  the  schools 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupil.  Pictures  arc  always  interesting  to  chil- 
dren, and  when  they  can  take  part  in  the  making  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  learning  something  of  chemistry,  ojitics  and  the  correlative  sciences  that 
cluster  around  photography,  it  is  certainly  well  for  the  jiujiil.  Powers  of  obser- 
vation are  sharpened,  much  of  art  is  learned  in  the  disposition  of  lines  and 
masses  and  the  value  of  light  and  shade,  while  matters  of  history  and  geography 
can  be  indelibly  imjiressefl  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  by  means  of  jihotograjihy 
as  in  no  other  way.  It  is  of  so  great  value  as  an  educational  engine  that  the 
boards  of  education  can  well  afford  to  stand  the  exjjense  of  its  introduction. 

We  confidently  jjredict  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  camera  will 
be  as  necessary  a part  of  the  public  school  equi])ment  as  the  spelling  book  or 
the  blackboard. 


.\i.BERT  Gould. 


Incensed  P.vrent. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo-Era. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

A PIOUS  old  dominie  sat  down  to  write 
his  weekly  sermon,  and  choosing  book, 
chapter  and  verse,  Ijegan  to  set  down  the 
same  at  the  top  of  his  |)a])er.  before  he 
had  finished  cojiying  his  text  he  was  called 
away  from  his  desk.  During  his  absence 
a waggish  ne])hew  sat  down  in  the  dom- 
inie’s ])lace  and  read  the  words:  — 

" I have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  ]jower, 
and  spreading  himself  like  a green  Ixiy,” — 

'The  ne])hew  took  the  ]>en  wrote  the 
word  “horse”  instead  of  “tree, ’’punctuated 
it  with  a ])eriod,drewaline  beneath  the  text, 
as  was  the  habit  of  his  unde,  and  went  his 
wav.  The  jiarson  returned,  and  noting 
that  the  text  was  written  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  made,  began  and  finished  his 
sermon,  laid  it  in  his  drawer  and  on  Sun- 


G.  EDWIN  KELLER 

dav  took  it  to  his  pulpit,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  his  congre- 
gation when  he  read  his  curious  text.  The 
dominie  wiped  his  glasses  and  looked 
again,  but  he  knew  he  had  copied  the  verse 
verbatim  from  the  Bible,  and  bravely 
“sticking  to  his  text”  went  on  with  his 
sermon,  using  the  horse  as  his  metajihor. 

Noev  comes  the  reason  for  telling  this 
storv.  The  comjiositor  made  the  editor 
sav  in  the  March  numlier  of  the  Photo- 
Era  that  tu'o  ounces  of  ammonium  jier- 
suliihale  and  ten  ounces  of  water  are  the 
projiortions  for  a reducer.  Like  the  ]iar- 
son  the  editor  did  not  read  the  proof  or 
the  text,  and  tlie  error  arose  from  the  fact 
that  I'lgures  instead  of  words  were  used  in 
manuscrijit  in  gi\ing  the  ]jro])ortions  re- 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

quired,  and  i^was  set  uj)  as  2.  Unlike  the 
parson  the  editor  cannot  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  stick  to  the  text,  but  makes  this 
statement  in  order  not  to  lead  the  unwary 
and  innocent  amateur  into  error.  So 
please  correct  your  text  to  read  one  half 
instead  of  two  ounces  of  ammonium  ]>er- 
sul])hate  to  ten  ounces  of  water,  a formula 
which  much  experience  has  [iroved  to  be 
the  most  successful  preparation  of  this 
valuable  reducer. 

Attend,  all  ye  faithful  Historic  Uuild- 
ers!  Here  is  a task  for  you,  set  forth  for 
the  summer.  It  is  the  makiny^  of  jihoto- 


FEDORA  E.  D.  BROW.X 

graphs  of  historic  trees.  We  have  some 
jiictures  already  contrilnited  by  members 
of  the  (riiild,  but  we  are  anxious  to  com- 
])lete  the  series  as  nearly  as  jiossible  in 
orfler  that  it  ma\’  be  catalogued  and  read}’ 
for  the  library. 

In  order  to  stimulate  our  members  to 
assist  in  this  work  we  ])ublish  a list  of  some 
of  the  ]iictures  (lesired,  ami  any  member 
who  has  any  of  these  trees  for  a neighbor, 
is  re([uested  to  desire  his  distinguished 
friend  to  sit  for  his  ])icture.  Some  of  the 
trees  on  the  list  are,  alas!  no  more,  but 
])ictures  of  them  were  made,  and  any  one 
who  can  do  so  is  asked  to  send  a picture 
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SECOND  PRIZE 

of  a tree  that  lives  now  only  in  history. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  celeljrated 
('barter  Oak,  whose  age  was  estimated 
at  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  which 
was  destroyed  by  a storm  fifty  years  ago 
come  August.  Another  oak  is  that  under 
which  the  slaves  of  the  region  of  Hampton, 
\’irginia,  first  heard  read  the  Fimancijia- 
tion  Proclamation,  and  is  now  known  as 
F'reedman’s  Oak,  and  Emancijiation  Oak. 
A ])i(  ture  of  the  great  white  oak  at  Ded- 
ham, whose  magnificent  ])roportions  are 
etched  on  the  town  seal,  also  fleserves  a 
])lace  in  this  collection,  as  does  the  Pdiot 
( )ak  of  Newton,  Mass.,  under  which  John 
Fliot,  “seated  like  Abraham  at  e\'entide, 
beneath  the  oaks  of  .Mamre,”  taught  the 


ROBERT  E.  WEEKS 

Indians  Christianity,  and  that  other  oak 
at  Natick  near  the  site  of  the  old  Eliot 
meeting-house  which  is  a survivor  of  the 
“peace  trees”  brought  by  the  Indians  to 
their  “apostle.” 

Ne.\t  to  the  Charter  Oak  in  historic 
imjjortance  is  that  magnificent  elm  at 
Cambridge,  beneath  Avhose  wide-spread- 
ing branches  Washington  took  command 
of  his  army.  Our  oak  series  must  also 
contain  a jiicture  of  that  monarch  of  its 
species,  the  tree  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
which  George  F’o.v,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  F'riends,  used  as  his  jnilpit. 

Among  the  “Liberty  Trees”  is  the  old 
laberty  Elm  at  the  junction  of  Esse.x  and 
(Vashington  Sts.,  Boston,  which  was 
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\V.  E.  BERTLING 


planted  by  a schoolmaster  ami  dedicated 
to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and 
was  the  rallying-place  of  patriots  before, 
during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Xo  jjicture  is  e.xtant  of  that  famous  tree 
under  whose  sheltering  arms  \\'illiam  Penn 
made  his  wonderful  treaty  with  nineteen 
tribes  of  Indians  — a treaty  which  never 
was  broken;  but  a ])ortion  of  the  trunk 
is  still  ]>reser\'ed  at  the  Penn  family  home 
in  Plngland,  and  from  one  of  its  enormous 
branches  a chair  was  made  for  that  cele- 
brated Philadeljjhian,  Dr.  Rush.  This 
tree  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  year 
i8io,  long  before  the  days  of  ]>hotog- 
raphy. 

.\mong  trees  with  hi>tories  is  the  tall 


]jine  tree  at  Fort  Edward  where  Jane 
McCrea  was  slain,  the  tulip  tree  on 
King’s  Mountain  in  South  Carolina,  where 
ten  bloodthirsty  tories  were  hung  at  one 
and  the  same  time;  the  magnificent  black 
walnut  near  Ilavcrstraw  on  the  Hudson, 
where  Ceneral  Wayne  mustered  his  forces 
at  midnight  jirtn'ious  to  his  attack  on 
Stony  Point;  and  the  I'jeautiful  magnolia 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  under 
which  General  Lincoln  held  a council  of 
war  before  surrendering  the  cit\'. 

Many  trees  which  deserve  a place  in 
our  collection,  though  not  having  rlirect 
historical  associations,  ha\X‘  been  jjlanted 
by  men  who  ha\e  rendered  glorious  ser- 
vice to  their  country.  'I'here  are  the  pear 
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trees  j)lanted  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  by  Governor  Endicott  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Governor  Stuyvesant  of  New 
York;  the  ash  and  tulip  trees  jdanted  at 
Mount  Vernon  by  General  Washington; 
the  gum  trees  planted  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, one  for  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
states;  and  the  elm  jdanted  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  at  Washington  by  General 
Grant.  Then,  too,  we  ought  to  include 
in  our  collection  of  historic  trees  jjhoto- 
gra])hs  of  the  remaining  cypress  trees  on 
the  old  Jumel  grounds  which  Najjoleon 
imported  from  Egypt  and  presented  to 
Ste])hen  Jumel. 

So  let  us  rally  to  the  work  and  let  Sejw 
tember  see  our  collection  of  Historic  Trees 
nearly,  if  not  quite  complete.  There  are 
many  more  trees  which  we  have  not  space 
to  mention,  but  of  which  some  of  our 
members  have  knowledge  and  who  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  ]>hotograph  them  for 
this  uni(|ue  and  valuable  collection.  Let 
us  make  the  ])ictures  ere  the  sul)jects  are 
no  more. 

K(.)UND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Wlue  $5.00. 

Tliird  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photograjihic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
l)hotogra]ihic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  i^referred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a i >hotogra])hic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of 
the  ]>rize  won. 

RULES 

^^embership  in  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  corresponrlence  ])ri\  ilege  prob- 
ably stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
in\’itc  every  photographer  to  become  a 
memlier.  Flntrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
]>etitions  is  limited  to  suliscribers  to 
Photo  Era. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITBIN 

•Nfay.  — “ Mother  and  Child  Pictures.” 
Closes  June  jo. 


June.  — “Garden  Scenes.”  Closes 

July  31- 

July.  — “Genre  Pictures,”  Closes 
August  31. 

AW.VRDS  — SNOW  SCENES 

Eirst  prize:  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown. 

Second  prize:  Robert  E.  Weeks. 

Third  prize:  W.  E.  Bertling. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  S.  Andrus, 
Wm.  S.  Adams,  C.  H.  Audi,  F\  Fk 
Bronson,  VI.  E.  Baumberger,  John  Dove, 
Eewis  FImmett,  kliss  E.  Y.  Goldsmith, 
Gust.  Horlin,  G.  Edwin  Keller,  K. 
Theodor  Krantz,  Miss  E.  J.  Kyon,  E.  D. 
Vliller,  Paul  R.  Morrison,  Grace  E. 
VIounts,  John  Arthur  Marcy,  Wm.  R. 
Roberts,  Wm.  O.  Ruse,  George  M.  Sheer, 
VI.  D.,  William  Spanton,  George  A.  Smith, 
Fk  F.  Sonberger,  W.  J.  Scales,  VIonroe  A. 
Smith,  VIrs.  Clara  Turner,  A.  M.  Troup, 
Charles  Vandervelde,  O.  T.  White, 
Wallace  S.  Williams,  VI.  A.  Yauch, 
James  A.  Young. 

.ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Carlos  T.  — Use  citric  acid  to  clear 
the  whites  in  bromide  prints  developed 
with  ferrous  oxalate.  If  you  will  use 
metol-hydrochinon  develojier  for  your 
bromide  prints  j'ou  will  get  soft  velvety 
blacks  and  delicate  half-tones  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  staining.  After  development 
the  ]jrints  are  fi.xed  in  hypo,  i oz.  to  10  of 
water. 

Helen  G.  FI.  — To  straighten  your 
old  films  which  are  rolled  so  tightly  as 
to  be  unusable  for  printing  purposes, 
soak  them  o\'er  night  in  a solution  of 
glycerine  and  water,  F oz.  of  glycerine  to 
16  oz.  cf  water.  Pin  them  by  all  four 
corners  to  dry,  then  store  them  in  a film- 
holder,  such  as  is  described  in  the  Vlarch 
Photo-Er.a  and  which  you  can  make 
yourself  at  a very  small  expense. 

Grace  L.  VI.  — You  will  save  yourself 
a great  deal  of  trouble  if  instead  of  using 
a backing  for  ])lates  you  try  the  non- 
halation ])lates  for  interiors  where  windows 
are  included  in  the  angle  of  the  lens.  The 
cx])osure  of  these  ])lates  is  usually  twice  as 
long  as  for  the  ordinary  j)lates. 
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Leonard  F.  — No;  we  do  not  publish 
a guide  to  photography.  You  will  find 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Practical  Photog- 
rapher most  of  the  jmocesses  clearly 
expounded,  including  the  development 
of  negati\-es,  after  treatment  of  the  nega- 
tive and  photographic  retouching,  in 
which  vou  are  S],)ecially  interested.  These 
numbers  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of 
price,  25  cents  per  copy. 

Ann.a  Holmes.  — \'ou  will  find  the 
printing-cut  papers  more  desiraljle  for 
the  work  which  you  pui'iiose  doing  — 
the  making  of  Ijooks  t>f  pictures  — using 
the  sensitive  ])a].)er  itself  as  leaves,  as 
suggested  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 
.\  blue-print  book  is  not  to  be  despised, 
especially  if  it  is  a book  of  marines. 
You  may  sensitize  your  own  paper,  using 
a heavier  ]>aper  than  that  emjdoyed  in 
the  blue-print  paper  of  commerce,  and 
as  the  process  is  very  simple  and  inexjjen- 
sive,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  make  your 
own  blue-print  ])aper. 

F.  H.  J.  — d'he  glycerine-de\'elo]jed 
print  you  enclose  is  too  smudgy.  In  some 
jjlaces  the  development  has  been  carried 
too  far  and  in  others  not  quite  far  enough. 
Doubtless  you  use  the  solution  too  strong. 
Tr\-  fliluting  one-half  and  work  up  the 
head  and  the  high  lights  first.  I would 
not  advise  the  making  of  gum  prints  until 
you  are  a little  farther  advanced  in  the 
practice  of  ordinary  ])rinting.  'S’ou  must 
learn  what  to  take  out  of  a ])icture  when 
making  gum  prints. 

E.  H.  Cary.  — The  local  jjoisoning  is 
due  to  the  metol  which  }'ou  have  been 
using.  Letter  go  to  a physician  and  ha\  e 
him  give  you  something  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation and  also  to  prevent  the  S])reading. 
Metol  is  very  jjoisonous  to  some  skins, 
ljut  it  is  not  at  all  alarming  and  is  easily 
cured.  U.se  rubber  finger-tijis  when  de- 
velo])ing  anrl  ax’oid  further  trouble  of 
this  nature. 

D.  L.  E.  — Grams  are  often  confusing 
when  given  in  a formula  instead  of  the 
familiar  grains.  Almost  any  arithmetic 
will  give  a table  for  transj)osing  grams 
into  grains.  A gram  is  a trifie  over 
15  grains,  ancl  ^50  grams  is  ecpial  to  i oz. 
and  25  grains. 


Berth.a  Ji.  — A black  stain  for  wood 
work  of  camera  may  be  obtained  of  any 
large  dealer  in  jjhotograjdiic  supjjlies. 
If  not  found  there,  then  try  a paint  shoj) 
and  ask  for  a dead  l)lack  stain  for  woocJ- 
work.  It  is  a|)])lied  \’ery  thin  with  a 
wide  l)rush.  Better  take  your  camera 
to  an  cx]jert  and  have  the  bellows  patched 
rather  than  attempt  the  work  yourself, 
especially  if  the  leak  is  in  a corner  of  one 
of  the  folds. 

B.  N.  S.  — The  lead  intensifier  about 
which  you  ask  is  probablx’  made  of  nitrate 
of  lead  and  ferricyanide  of  jjotassium. 
Use  equal  ]»arts  of  a ten  per  cent  solution 
of  the  two  chemicals,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  mixture. 

Clarence  S.  — The  prints  which  you 
enclose  for  criticism  arc  well  made  as 
far  as  techniejue  is  concerned,  and  the 
mounting  is  done  in  an  artistic  manner. 
You  will  find,  however,  that  if  you  atteni])t 
less  amliitious  sulqects  you  will  be  more 
successful  in  your  pictorial  results.  It 
is  ne\'er  wise  to  attempt  to  rej)re.sent 
historical  subjects  or  sulqects  from 
])oetry  or  ])rose,  unless  you  have  a model 
who  is  accustomed  to  posing.  .\m’  one 
may  wear  a tricorne  hat,  ljut  there  are 
c’ery  few  who  would  Ije  transformed  into 
a Napoleon  by  so  doing. 

E.  R.  Bolandcr,  116  South  Tenth  St., 
Richmond,  Inch,  wishes  to  buy  a second- 
hand Brownie  folding  camera,  and  a 
Brownie  devclojiing  machine.  Address 
as  above. 

Bertr.vm  D.  — ( )ne  of  the  best  ways 
for  dissolving  hypo  for  j)lates,  or  jirints, 
is  to  tie  the  hypo  crystals  in  a scpiare  of 
cheese  cloth  and  ])our  boiling  water  over 
them.  ( )ne  thus  avoids  dirt  and  sediment 
in  the  solution;  and  if  one  is  in  a hurry, 
there  is  no  danger  of  finding  undissolved 
crystals  in  the  Ijottom  of  the  hypo  tank. 

small  (juantity  of  boiling  water  will 
dissolve  cjuite  a large  quantity  of  hv])o. 

G.  1).  C.  — The  stains  on  the  hands 
caused  by  the  })yro  dcvelo].)cr  arc  easil}- 
removed  by  washing  the  hands  in  water 
to  which  has  been  added  a little  oxalic 
acid  in  ten  per  cent  solution.  ;\n  ounc  c c)f 
the  acicl  solution  in  20  c>z.  of  water  will 
make  it  of  sufficient  strength. 
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TESTING  WATER 

In  the  February  number  of  Photo- Era 
we  published  in  this  department  a series 
of  directions  for  testing  water  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  we  wish  here  to 
supplement  those  directions  with  a few 
suggestions  which  we  received  some  days 
since  from  the  well-known  analytical 
chemist,  Reuben  Haines  of  Philadelphia. 
Several  of  these  tests  are  more  certain  of 
giving  satisfactory  results  than  tlie  meth- 
ods stated  in  the  February  issue. 

1.  In  testing  water  for  chlorides  with 
silver  nitrate  in  the  way  described  the 
water  should  always  first  be  made  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  jnire  nitric  acid  before 
adding  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  Also 
since  many  jnire  natural  waters  show 
a faint  cloudiness  with  silver  nitrate  it 
would  be  well  to  modify  the  direction  to 
read  that  “a  decided  cloudiness  or  milki- 
ness would  show  the  water  to  be  un- 
suitable.” 

2.  In  testing  for  sulphates  with  ba- 
rium chloride  the  water  should  always  be 
first  acidified  with  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  otherwise  aprecijiitate  may  be  formed 
when  no  sulphates  e.xcept  in  traces  are 
present  in  the  water. 

3.  In  testing  for  nitrates  with  ferrous 
suljihate  (proto-sulphate  of  iron)  solu- 
tion, the  test  should  be  made  as  follows:  — 

Into  a test  tube  of  medium  size  pour 
the  water  to  a dejith  of  about  one  inch, 
incline  the  tube  to  about  45°,  and  pour 
cautiously  and  shnvly  down  the  sides  an 
equal  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  about  1.80  so  that  it 
forms  a layer  below  the  water  without 
mingling  with  it  to  much  extent.  There 
is  no  risk  of  accident  in  doing  this  if  it 
is  done  slowly.  Cool  the  now  heated  test 
tube  in  a glass  of  water  and  when  cold 
add  slowly  a few  dro})S  of  the  saturated 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  while  inclining 
the  test  tube  as  before,  or  it  maybe  added 
through  a small  glass  tube  curved  at  the 
lower  end.  Nitrates  are  indicated  by  a 


dark  ring  or  layer  between  the  acid  and 
water.  If  no  ring  appears  after  a few 
minutes,  shake  the  test  tube  gently,  plunge 
at  once  in  cold  water,  and  observe  again 
when  cool.  Heat  destroys  the  color  pro- 
duced by  the  nitrate,  hence  the  necessity  to 
keeji  the  tube  cool.  This  is  essentially 
the  form  of  this  test  described  in  Fre- 
senius’  “Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,” 
edited  by  Professor  Wells,  1897,  387- 

I have  found  that  if  carefully  performed 
this  test  will  generally  indicate  as  little  as 
from  2 to  4 grains  of  nitric  anhydride, 
N.^  O 5 , in  one  gallon  of  water.  There  are 
other  tests  for  nitric  acid  in  water  far 
more  delicate  and  more  reliable  than 
this  old  one,  but  it  is  still  useful  even  to 
the  analytical  chemist  as  a quick  rough 
test  to  find  the  approximate  amount  of 
nitric  acid  present  in  water.  The  one 
most  generally  used  at  the  present  time 
is  known  as  the  phenol-sulphonic  acid 
test  for  nitrates.  It  is  easily  performed, 
rapid  and  as  accurate  in  its  most  recent 
form  as  any  known  test  for  nitric  acid,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  adapted  to  the  labora- 
tory than  to  the  home  worker. 

4.  Nessler  solution  for  the  ammonia 
test,  when  freshly  prepared,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  until 
it  has  settled  perfectly  clear.  It  is  then 
decanted,  not  filtered,  into  another  per- 
fectly clean  bottle  for  use.  Filter  paper 
generally  contains  traces  of  ammonium 
salts  sufficient  to  affect  the  test  solution. 

5.  The  starch  iodide  test  for  nitrates 
is  only  available  in  the  absence  of  other 
substances  which  also  produce  the  blue 
color  by  this  test,  viz.,  compounds  of  iron, 
etc.  Fresenius  recommends  to  distil  the 
water  with  a little  acetic  acid  before 
making  the  test. 

It  is  of  not  much  practical  importance 
for  the  purjiose  of  photography,  since  any- 
thing lieyond  traces  are  continually  and 
quickly  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  e.xcept 
when  a large  excess  of  organic  matter  is 
present  and  the  water  would  be  shown 
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to  be  bad  by  the  other  tests.  In  water 
analysis  for  drinking  purposes  the  im- 
portance of  test  for  nitrites  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  the  presence  of  these  com- 
pounds shows  the  organic  matter  in  the 
water  to  be  in  a state  of  decomposition 
by  fermentation  or  otherwise,  which  is 
considered  a bad  indication  as  regards 
health. 

\’ery  few  chemists  use  the  test  for 
nitrates  above  mentioned  for  testing 
water  since  we  have  another  e.xceedingly 
delicate  test  made  with  a substance  pre- 
pared from  coal  tar  products,  known 
as  Ilosvay’s  Test. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM 

The  best  medium  for  filling  pinholes 
in  negatives  after  development  is  made  of 
a mixture  of  carmine,  ultramarine  and 
sepia  in  gum  arabic  water,  varying  the 
proportions  so  as  to  match  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  color  of  the  negative  when 
looked  through.  A fine-pointed  brush 
should  be  used,  almost  dry,  and  very 
little  of  the  color  taken  at  a time.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  pass  the  edges  of 
the  spots,  but  to  apjily  the  color  as  in 
stippling. 

BROWN  TONES  ON  BLUE-PRINT  P.VPER 

To  turn  blue-prints  to  brown,  wash  and 
dry  the  print,  then  place  it  in  a solution  of 
ammonia  made  of  oz.  of  stronger  am- 
monia and  12  oz.  of  water  until  it  has 
nearly  lost  its  color.  Rinse  and  jilace  in 
a solution  of  tannic  acid  154  grains  and 
water  7^  oz.  Leave  in  this  bath  until 
the  required  color  is  secured,  then  wash 
thoroughly  and  dry. 

NEW  PROCESS  OF  COPPER  TONINC; 

.\  NEW  process  of  copper  toning  for 
bromide  prints  is  being  used  quite  suc- 
cessfully in  England.  The  print  is  first 
bleached  in  a solution  of  120  grains  of 
potassium  ferricyanide,  30  grains  of  ])o- 
tassium  bromide  and  20  oz.  of  water.  It 
is  then  washed  for  ten  minutes  and  j)laced 
in  a solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt,  120  grains 
to  10  oz.  of  water.  The  print  is  then 
placed  in  a weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
I drachm  to  20  oz.  of  water,  anfl  after- 


wards washed  in  water  to  remove  the 
ammonia.  (Without  the  washing  in  weak 
ammonia  the  whites  would  be  degraded.) 
A stock  solution  of  1 oz.  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  9 oz.  of  water  is  made.  To  half 
an  ounce  of  this  half  an  ounce  of  ten  per 
cent  hy  drochloric  acid  and  40  oz.  of  water 
arc  added,  the  ])rint  is  then  toned  in  this, 
stojiping  when  the  desired  tint  is  reached. 
It  is  afterwards  fixed  in  hypo  and  again 
washed. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  CHIEF  RE.XGFNTS  IN 
.X  DEVELOPER 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  non-chemist 
worker  in  the  dark  room  sometimes  to 
know  of  a simple  test  or  two  by  which  to 
recognize  the  main  constituent  in  a devel- 
oper, or  the  (levelo])ing  agent  in  a solution. 

A few  simple  tests  for  the  chief  reagents 
are  as  follows:  — 

Pyro.  — Nitric  acid  gives  a deep  red 
color.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a blue, 
becoming  brown.  Ferrous  sulphate  gives 
no  reaction.  Ferricyanide  of  potash  gives 
deep  red. 

If yJroquiuoj’e.  — Nitric  acid  gives  dark 
red,  changing  to  yellow  if  in  excess.  Ferric 
chloride  gives  dark  brown,  gradually  lie- 
coming  jialer.  Ferrous  sul])hate  gives 
light  yellow.  Ferricyanide  of  potash 
gives  no  reaction. 

Metol.  — Nitric  acid  gives  deep  red, 
gradually  becoming  light  yellow.  Ferric 
chloride  gives  deep  red  lirown.  Ferrous 
sulphate  gives  nothing.  Ferricyanide  of 
])otash  gives  dark  reddish  yellow. 

Eikotiflgcn.  — Nitric  acid  gives  reddish 
color.  Ferric  chloride  gives  reddish 
brown.  Ferrous  sulphate  gives  violet- 
red  color  if  alkaline.  Ferricyanide  of 
potash  gives  nothing. 

Glya'ii.  — Nitric  acid  gives  yellowish 
red  color.  Ferric  chloride  gives  reddish 
brown,  becoming  green  and  then  violet. 
Ferrous  sulphate  gives  nothing.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potash  gives  light  yellow  color. 

Pyrocatcchin.  — Nitric  acid  gives  red- 
dish yellow  color.  Ferric  chloride  gives 
deep  green  color.  Ferrous  sulphate,  if 
iloated  where  solutions  meet,  gives  a 
crim,son  ring.  Ferricyanide  of  jiolash 
gives  nothing.  — The  Photog.  News. 
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JUST  AS  WELL 

The  artist  painted  a picture  — a study  on 
rejjtile  life  — 

And  jrroud  of  his  work,  he  took  it  in  to 
show  the  snake  to  his  wife. 

Looking  it  over,  she  tried  to  guess  the 
subject  he’d  done  with  \inr; 

But,  “ I can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  dear,” 
frankly  she  said  to  him. 

“Head  or  tail?”  he  repeated.  “Neither 
of  these  can  you  see  ? 

It’s  evident,  then,  I haven’t  done  well  — 
for  that’s  all  a snake  should  Ire.” 
Whereon  he  turned  it  sideways,  and  ]>ut* 
ting  in  shadows  gray. 

He  named  it  again,  “The  Country  Road,” 
and  sold  it  the  \ ery  ne.xt  da}-. — Judge. 

A BAD  BREATH 

In  far-off  Lahore  it  is  the  o])inion  that 
the  best  way  to  treat  a heckler  at  a j)oliti- 
cal  meeting  is  undouljtedly  to  humor  him, 
not  in  the  sense  of  tempting  him  to  con- 
tinue his  pursuit,  but  in  that  of  reducing 
him  to  silence  by  a witty  sally,  a course 
that  rarely  fails  to  find  favor  with  the 
other  members  of  the  audience.  For 
instance,  when  the  late  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock-Allen.  was  suljjected  to  incivility  b}' 
a “cowardly  and  despicable  rotten  egg 
heckler”  he  blandly  mopped  his  face  and 
hxing  his  eyes  on  the  S]jot  whence  the 
almost  winged  messenger  had  been  thrown, 
calmly  remarked  — 

“I  say,  my  friend,  the  hen  that  laid 
that  egg  had  a very  bad  breath.” 

HEART  DISE.VSE 

“The  trouble  with  you,”  the  doctor  said 
after  examining  the  young  man,  “seems 
to  be  that  something  is  the  matter  with 
}'our  heart.” 

“With  my  heart?” 

“Yes.  To  give  it  a name,  it  is  angina 
jiectoris.” 

“Guess  again,  doc,”  said  the  young 
man.  “That  isn’t  her  name  at  all.” 


HANDED  OLTT  HOT 

In  a certain  college  a student  greatly 
annoyed  the  professor  of  natural  sciences 
by  asking  frequent  and  foolish  cpiestions. 
(ine  day,  after  he  had  interrupted  the 
lecturer  several  times  with  irrelevant  re- 
marks and  questions,  he  asked,  “Pro- 
fessor, how  long  can  an  animal  live  with- 
out brains?” 

“Well,”  was  the  jjrofessor’s  reply,  “I 
really  don’t  know,  Mr.  Blank.  How  old 
are  you?” 

CANDOR 

“Good  gracious!”  exclaimed  the  mint 
sauce,  “I  should  think  you’d  be  ashamed 
to  masquerade  as  ‘ spring  lamb.’  ” 

“Well,”  replied  the  roast, “ it  does  make 
me  feel  rather  sheepish.”  — Catholic  Stan- 
dard and  Times. 

GREASE  vs.  GRAVITY 

Dr.  Arthl’r  W'illiam  \\'hite,  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  physics  at  Yale 
University,  delights  in  telling  his  e.xperi- 
ence  with  an  inventor  of  the  unlettered 
“genius  type,”  w'ho  came  to  the  professor 
with  a model  of  a perpetual-motion 
machine. 

“H’m,  looks  ])lausible,”  observed  the 
doctor,  “but  it  won’t  work.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  gravity?” 

“Gravity!”  said  the  visitor,  scornfully, 
“t’  ’ell  wit’  gravity;  we’ll  use  jdenty  o’ 
grease.”  — Everybody. 

secrets 

“Oh,  ne-ver  tell  your  se-crets  to 
The  fish,  what-ever  else  you  do; 

For  fish-es  carry  tails,  ycni  know. 
And  they  might  tell  on  you!” 

A mother’s  holes 

The  Fond  IMother.  — “Be  sure  to  take 
his  ])icture  with  his  hand  to  his  head. 
He  always  sits  that  way,  the  little  dear. 
We  all  think  he  will  be  an  actor  or  a novel- 
ist some  dav.” 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  held  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
arranged  by  the  Photo-Secession,  from 
April  30  to  May  27,  1906.  The  pictures 
in  this  exhibition  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  chosen  from  those  which  were 
hung  in  a series  of  exhibitions  at  the  Photo- 
Secession  Galleries  in  New  York  during 
the  present  season.  They  summarized, 
in  a broad  way,  the  trend  of  that  inter- 
national movement  of  which  the  Photo- 
Secession  is  the  organized  American 
exponent,  a protest  against  the  con- 
\entional  conception  of  what  constitutes 
pictorial  jjhotography.  This  complete 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  another 
acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  right 
of  pictorial  jjhotography  to  an  honored 
place  amongst  the  fine  arts.  We  under- 
stand, furthermore,  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  St.  Louis  also  has  requested  the  Photo- 
Secession  to  exhibit  there  in  December. 

At  a well-attended  regular  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  Camera  Club,  April  25, 
the  members  and  a number  of  visitors 
enjoyed  an  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  lenses  by  S.  Lawrence  of  the 
Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Comjrany.  Fol- 
lowing this  a flashlight  demonstration 
was  given  by  A.  Gundelach  and  the  array 
of  cameras  leveled  at  the  group  taken 
was  awe-ins]jiring.  The  ])lates  w'ere 
immediately  developed  and  most  of  the 
memlrers  presented  with  prints  before 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  Milwaukee’s  new  camera 
dub  in  their  new  quarters  and  a number 
of  new  names  were  added  to  the  roster. 
Milwaukee  amateurs  have  resj)onded 
generously  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
club’s  ]>ress  agent  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  meml)ership  will  reach  the  one  hun- 
dredth mark  before  the  first  meeting  in 
i\lay.  The  chairman  of  tire  print  com- 
mittee announced  a ])rint  comjjetition 
which  opened  May  i,  and  closed  May  25, 
a number  of  prizes  having  been  donated 
bv  Milwaukee  dealers. 


Secretaries  of  other  similar  organiza- 
tions are  requested  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Roloff, 
810  Pabst  Building,  Milwaukee,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  with  a view  tow'ards 
securing  an  exchange  of  courtesies  for  the 
members.  This  is  especially  desirable 
in  view  of  the  well-known  reputation  of 
Milwaukee  as  a Convention  City — a repu- 
tation which  our  “Greater  Milwaukee” 
Association  is  endeavoring  to  augment 
during  the  present  year. 

A VERY  successful  exhibit  was  held  by 
the  Akron  Camera  Club  April  14  to  21 
inclusive,  at  the  art  rooms  of  M.  O’Neil 
& Co.  Ninety-eight  prints  of  a high 
order  of  excellence  were  shown,  the  ex- 
hibits of  John  W.  Schuler,  H.  W.  Minns, 
George  F.  Kunz  and  William  Spanton 
being  especially  commendable.  The 
eighth  annual  exhibition  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  club,  which  is  in  a fairly 
prosperous  condition  and  has  a member- 
ship of  about  twenty-five.  A movement 
is  now  on  foot  to  materially  increase  the 
membership,  and  in  this  the  Photo-Era 
wishes  the  club  all  success. 

NATIONAL  RELIEF  FL'ND  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

At  a meeting  in  Boston,  May  6, 1906,  of 
the  California  Photographers  Relief  Fund 
Committee,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
New'  York,  April  20,  and  the  National 
Relief  Association  for  California  Photogra- 
phers, w'hich  w'as  started  in  Boston, 
.April  27,  it  was  resolved  and  decided 
that  the  two  committees  should  act 
jointly  under  the  title  of  the  National 
Relief  Fund  for  California  Photographers, 
and  that  no  ])hotogra])her  in  this  country 
w'ho  has  the  interest  of  his  suffering 
California  Brothers  at  heart  need  hesitate 
to  give  what  he  can  to  either  source  of 
a])]jeal,  or  to  both,  for  the  final  distribution 
will  be  made  by  the  joint  committee,  to 
the  end  that  every  dollar  will  go  honestly 
and  with  strict  business  care  and  watch- 
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fulness  where  it  is  most  deser\ed  and 
needed.  As  this  union  of  committees  is 
of  a national  character,  all  other  com- 
mittees of  the  country  are  invited  to  send 
their  contributions  to  either  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Byron,  Treasurer,  53  West  32c! 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  Erank  R. 
Barrows,  Treasurer,  1863  Dorchester  Ave., 
Boston,  IMass. 

New  York  Committee:  B.  J.  Falk, 
Theodore  C.  iMarceau,  E.  B.  Core,  Pirie 
MacDonald,  J.  G.  Gessford,  A.  E.  Bradley, 
F.  E.  Baker,  Curtis  Bell,  Secretary,  Jos. 
Byron,  Treasurer. 

Boston  Committee:  Y’.  H.  Partridge, 
1\L  B.  Parkinson,  Jo  Di  Nunzio, 
H.  D.  Haight,  C.  ^Y  Hearn,  Y'ill  Arm- 
strong, Secretary,  Frank  R.  Barrows, 
Treasurer. 

The  Piety  Corner  Club  of  Y’altham 
held  an  e.xhibition  of  j)hotographs  by 
members  and  their  friends  during  the 
second  week  of  May.  While  the  attempts 
of  the  e.xhibitors  were  along  modest  lines, 
there  was  in  evidence  considerable  taste 
in  selection  and  no  shortcomings  of  a very 
serious  nature.  This  movement  among 
the  members  of  the  Piety  Corner  Club  is 
entirely  unpretentious,  yet  of  a healthy 
and  spontaneous  character,  founded  upon 
intelligent  enthusiasm,  that  ])romises 
much  for  the  future.  We  predict  a 
marked  imjjrovement  in  its  work  and 
anticipate  with  confidence  the  next  dis- 
yrlay  of  prints.  The  two  jjrizes  for  the 
best  exhibits  of  equal  merit  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Erlmund  L.  Sanderson  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stickney,  both  of  Y'altham.  The 
latter  represented  the  non-members. 

Ax  aid  to  vision  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  sportsman,  traveler,  ranch- 
man and  persons  engaged  in  many  kinfls 
of  business.  The  modern  ])rismatic  bi- 
nocular is  so  far  sujjerior  to  the  antiquated 
field  glass  that  comparison  not  only 
demonstrates  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter, 
but  shows  the  jmogress  made  in  optical 


science  of  which  this  in\ention  is  but  one 
e.xamyjle. 

If  interested,  the  Gundlach-lManhattan 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  }’ou  a booklet  giving  an 
instructive  description  of  the  Turner- 
Reich  binoculars. 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co’s  cata- 
logue for  1906  is  an  excjuisite  jmoduction; 
its  cover,  the  work  of  the  well-known 
artist,  Harrison  Fisher,  alone  is  worth 
pre.serving  and  serves  as  a fitting  invitation 
to  jjeruse  its  contents  in  search  of  the 
great  possibilities  of  amateur  photograj)hy 
and  of  Ansco,  its  mechanical  handmaid. 
Nor  is  the  reader  disappointed;  the  cata- 
logue contains  a wealth  of  interesting 
matter  for  the  amateur,  who  will  do  well 
to  get  a coin'  of  his  local  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  firm  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

In  order  that  none  of  our  readers  may 
be  led  astray,  we  desire  herewith  to  rec- 
tify several  errors  which  we  regret  were 
made  in  naming  some  of  the  flowers  which 
were  reproduced  in  our  May  issue.  The 
foam  flower,  on  page  293,  is  in  reality 
the  bishop’s  ca])  or  miterwort  (mitella 
diphylla).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
foam  flower  is  a ])opular  name  in  some 
localities.  The  pretty  white  blossoms  oir 
page  296  are  not  anemones  but  flowers 
of  somewhat  similar  appearance  called 
blood-root  {sangubiaria  canadensis), 
also  known  as  puccoon  or  tetterwort. 
On  page  302  our  printer  made  mavweed 
blossoms  read  “milkweed  blossoms.’’ 
Idle  mayweed  is,  we  believe,  a plant  very 
similar  to  what  .several  well-known  bota- 
nists state  that  our  cut  represents;  namely, 
tlie  common,  wild  New  England  aster 
which  blooms  towaixl  autumn.  .\  verv 
jileasing  spray  of  peach  blossoms  on  ]>agc 
317  was  incorrectly  called  “apple  blos- 
soms,” while  the  narcis,suses  on  page  319 
were  misnamed  “ jhjmjuils.”  The  gera- 
nium on  page  323  is  not  that  known  as 
the  “ivy-leaf,”  which  has  smooth  glossy 
leaves,  but  is  the  wild  geranium  or  crane’s 
bill  (gcraniiiin  niandahnn.) 
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Probably  the  most  imjiortant  achieve- 
ment of  the  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co.  is 
the  Ansco-Vidil  Film  System.  The  Ansco- 
Vidil  films  are  daylight-loading  cartridge 
films,  but  packed  in  a new  and  special 
manner,  possessing  many  great  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  form  of  roll  film. 
Every  film  bears  the  trade-mark.  In 
selecting  a folding  camera  of  whatever 
style  or  make,  the  purchaser  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  Ansco-Vidil 
Film  System  and  should  be  careful  to 
ascertain  whether  the  new  camera  he  is 
purchasing  will  take  the  Ansco-Vidil 
spools;  for  this  new  system  offers  so 
many  advantages  that  it  is  bound  to 
supersede,  to  a great  e.xtent,  all  other 
systems  of  ])hotography. 

A spool  of  Ansco-\'idil  film  has  before 
the  first  film  and  between  every  succeed- 
ing film,  a focusing  screen,  consisting  of 
a tough  semi-transparent  jxirchment 
paper,  enabling  the  ])hotogra]fiier  to 
focus  accurately  before  each  ex]x)sure, 
and  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a ground 
glass  screen,  with  the  decided  advantage 
that  after  focusing  it  is  only  necessary  to 
turn  the  winding  key  to  bring  the  film 
into  ])Osition.  There  is  therefore  no 
shaking  of  the  camera  or  shifting  of  the 
focus,  as  it  hajipens  with  a dry  ])late 
camera  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
the  ])late-holder  in  front  cef  the  ground 
glass  after  focusing. 

Exact  focusing  when  using  roll  film 
has  heretofore  been  imjjossible,  but  the 
Ansco-Vidil  film  has  solved  the  ])rolfiem. 
With  this  film  one  can  see  the  image  full 
size  of  the  film,  before  ex])osure,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
small  view  finder. 

It  takes  a bold  business  man  to  leave 
the  rush  and  whirl  of  Hroadway  for  the 
com])arative  quiet  of  a side  street,  but 
very  often  it  is  a move  dictated  by  wise 
foresight.  The  Obrig  Camera  ('om])any, 
which  for  eighteen  years  has  been  located 
at  or  near  165  Hroadway,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  move  by  the  ever  active  real 


estate  operations  that  are  going  on  in 
its  district.  The  tallest  building  .in  the 
world  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  its  present 
store  and  so,  with  the  first  of  May,  the 
Obrig  people  were  obliged  to  vacate  and 
have  moved  with  their  photographic 
Lares  and  Penates  to  their  new  store  at 
147  Fulton  St.,  just  a few  yards  east  of 
Broadway.  There,  three  floors  are  at 
their  disposal,  and  with  splendid  show 
windows  — something  that  they  have  had 
to  do  without  at  their  old  place  — they 
ought  to  be  able  to  attract  much  new 
business.  It  goes  , without  saying  that 
their  old  customers  will  follow  them  to 
Fulton  St.,  and  we  wish  the  firm  much 
jjrosperity  and  increased  business. 

W have  just  received  from  the  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a booklet  on  anastigmat  lenses  in  general 
and  Bausch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  lenses  in 
])articular,  which  would  prove  of  value  and 
interest  to  any  one  who  contemplates  the 
]jurchase  of  a high-grade  instrument. 
The  characteristics  and  advantages  of  the 
four  lenses  treated  in  the  booklet  may  be 
summed  up  brielly  as  follows:  — 

The  Unar  has  the  greatest  speed  and 
hence  is  necessarily  larger  than  slower 
len.ses  with  which  it  might  be  compared. 
Its  speed  adapts  it  to  the  most  rapid  sna]>- 
shots,  instantaneous  work  of  all  kinds, 
])ortrait  and  grou])S,  and  it  gi\-es  full  ex- 
posure under  unfavorable  conditions, 
when  lenses  of  less  speed  would  fail. 
With  reduced  a])erture  (diaphragm  or 
sto]))  and  therefore  lessened  .s].)eed,  it  is 
well  suited  to  landscape  wcjrk  as  well  as 
the  pur])oses  of  the  other  lenses.  It  has, 
therefore,  the  value  of  other  lenses  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  S])eed. 

The  Tessar  is  the  lightest  and  most 
compact  of  the  lenses.  It  is  slower  than 
the  Lhiar,  but  twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary 
camera  lens.  It  i)ossesses  remarkable 
definition  and  covering  power  which  ren- 
der its  use  ])articularly  advantageous  on 
large  ]>lates  and  for  enlargements. 
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The  Convertible  Protar  combines  in  it- 
self nearly  all  the  advantages  of  all  the 
other  lenses.  In  speed  it  is  equal  toTes- 
sar.  Its  bulk  is  necessarily  greater  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  lenses.  In  its 
single  combinations  and  as  a doublet  it 
is  adapted  for  all  classes  of  work.  The 
rear  combination  gives  an  image 
times,  and  the  front  combination  twice 
as  large  as  the  doublet. 

The  Plastigmat  is  not  quite  so  rapid  as 
Tessar,  less,  and  it  is  not  so  light.  It 
has,  however,  the  advantage  that  its  rear 
comlhnation  can  be  used.  \Miere  the 
single  combinations  of  the  convertible 
Protars  have  a speed  of  f.12.5,  those  of  the 
Plastigmat  work  at  f.13.5,  a speed  some- 
what less  but  still  ample  for  instantaneous 
e.xposures  under  normal  conditions. 

Pr.vctic.vl  Notes  on  Photography. 
Elbert  C.  Smith.  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  1905. 

This  interesting  book  of  156  pages  is 
not  intended  as  a com])lete  treatise  on 
photography,  but,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  a collection  of  useful,  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  average  worker.  The 
beginner  will  find  simple  guidance  and 
instruction,  while  for  the  advanced  ama- 
teur there  are  new  methods  and  processes 
which  require  more  skill  and  manijmla- 
tion.  There  are  articles  covering  a large 
portion  of  the  whole  fiehl  of  photography; 
and  the  illustrations,  which  are  contributed 
by  well-known  amateur  artists,  are  of 
fine  riuality  and  show  some  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  photography. 

Mouxtixg  axd  Framixg  Pictures. 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Cassell  and  Com- 
pany, New  "Wirk.  40  cents. 

This  book  of  160  ]iages  ami  240  en- 
gravings treats  in  a conqirehensive  man- 
ner the  practical  as  well  as  the  art  side 
of  a subject  which  interests  all  jjhotog- 
raphers  — a subject  worthy  of  much 
careful  thought  and  study.  In  this  vol- 
ume the  reader  will  fiml  many  sugges- 
tions for  unusual  and  original  treatment. 


Photographers  who  are  preparing 
for  their  summer  outings  should  not  fail 
to  provide  themselves  with  shoes  equij)])ed 
with  O’vSullivan  Rubber  Heels,  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  jiarts  of  their  outfit. 
Those  who  have  the  intention  of  taking 
walking  trips  loaded  with  a camera  and 
supplies  will  find  that  the  labor  of  tramp- 
ing is  materially  reduced  by  the  resilient 
heel  cushions.  For  climbing,  especially 
when  the  rocks  are  wet  or  icy,  the  clinging 
heels  give  a valuable  sense  of  security, 
and  materially  reduce  the  danger  of  sliji- 
])ing.  For  treading  the  wet  decks  of 
vachts  they  are  indispensable,  while  in 
golfing  they  halve  the  exertion  and  doulile 
the  pleasure.  In  short,  they  are  necessary 
for  every  one  who  desires  to  live  outdoors 
in  the  summer,  and  we  advise  their  use  by 
every  reader. 

From  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  we  have 
received  the  1906  catalogue  of  the  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Photograjihy,  the  only 
college  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Fully  equipped  in  every 
respect  and  conducted  by  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and  ad- 
vancement of  portrait  photography,  this 
college  offers  a complete  course  of  in- 
struction, at  moderate  rates,  which  can- 
not be  e([ualed  in  a professional  studio 
or  e.xcellefl  by  any  other  college  of  its  kind. 

Truth  Dexter.  Sidney  iMcCall. 

Little,  Brown  C’o.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

A new  illustrated  edition  of  this  fas- 
cinating story  has  just  been  rccei\’Cfl. 
The  execution  and  design  of  the  volume 
are  of  a high  standard  of  excellence  and 
the  edition  merits  a large  sale  among  liook- 
lovers.  The  eight  full-page  illustrations 
by  Alice  Barber  Ste])hens  will  be  well 
worth  the  study  of  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  book  illustration 
with  the  camera.  The  work  shows  this 
famous  illustrator  at  her  best.  I'he  story 
itself  has  already  taken  its  ])lace  in  the 
front  rank  of  ]jo])ular  fiction  and  needs 
no  comment  here. 
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Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre 
1905,  fourth  annual  edition,  edited 
by  F.  JMatthies-Masuren  and  ]iub- 
lished  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S. 
Germany.  Full  folio.  Price, 8 Marks; 
cloth,  9 Marks. 

The  publication  of  photographic  annuals 
of  recent  years  seems  to  have  develojjed 
into  a friendly  rivalry,  each  appearing 
to  wish  to  eclipse  the  other  in  general 
e.xcellence.  While  all  are  s])lendid  ex- 
amples of  the  book-makers’  art  and  have 
made  a successful  appeal  in  behalf  of 
photography  as  one  of  the  hne  arts,  they 
ha\-e  been  surpas,sed  as  a whole  by  the 
German  publication.  The  Photographic 
Art  during  1905,  the  master]uece  of 
Wilhelm  Knapp  in  this  liranch  of  book- 
making. The  text  speaks  for  itself, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  following- 
named  papers:  “A  Summary  of  the 
Photograjihic  Art  during  1905,”  by  the 
editor;  “Photography  and  the  Training 
of  the  Eye,”  George  Fuchs,  of  Munich; 
“The  Shajje  of  the  Print, ’’Otto  Ewel,of 
Dresden;  “Photography  and  Culture  — 
a Suggestion  for  the  Founding  of  a 
Photographic  Mu.seum,”  Ernst  Schur,  of 
Charlottenburg;  “Indispensable  Recjuire- 
ments  of  Photography  in  Comparison 
with  the  Develojnnent  of  Painting,”  Dr. 
Friedrich  Castanjcn,  of  Berlin;  “Con- 
cerning the  Condition  of  Artistic  Activity,” 
Camillo  Carl  Schneider,  of  Vienna; 
“The  Development  of  Photography  in  the 
United  States  of  America,”  H.  Schnauss, 
of  Dresden;  “Symbolism  and  the  Limi- 
tationsof  Photography,”  Dr.  Fritz  Knaj)]), 
of  Berlin;  “A  Few  English  Art  Photo- 
gra])hs,”  E.  O.  Ho])pe,  of  London;  “The 
E.xhiln'tions  of  the  Year.”  These  articles 
are  written  by  men  of  rare  intellectual 
ability  and  technical  cx])erience,  and 
will  re])ay  careful  j)erusal  by  every  worker 
familiar  with  German.  The  illustrations, 
while  numerous,  have  been  selected  with 
line  discrimination  and  make  a strong 
appeal  to  lovers  of  the  ])ictorial.  One 
recognizes  .several  old  acquaintances, 
but  that  is  to  be  ex|)ected  in  a work  of  this 


character  — a circumstance  which  may 
have  stimulated  the  unusual  excellence 
of  the  reproduction,  be  it  engraving  or 
half-tone.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  large-sized  half-tones,  printed 
with  the  text,  and  seventeen  inserts,  mostly 
photogravures.  The  piece  de  resistance 
is  the  6x12  inch  half-tone,  by  C.  Angerer 
and  Goschl,  of  a superbly  framed  three- 
panelpicture, entitled,  “Nachhall”  (Echo), 
by  P.  Pichier,  of  Vienna.  The  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  each  panel,  with  the 
jiicturesque  and  decorative  surroundings, 
are  extremely  pleasing  and  show  consider- 
able originality.  This  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  group  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  artist  has  studied  with  profit  the  mas- 
terly style  of  Hans  Makart.  The  technical 
work  of  C.  Angerer  and  Goschl  is  a 
triumph  of  half-tone  engraving  and  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  process.  Among  the 
eminent  workers,  whose  artistic  ability 
is  well  exemplified  in  Die  Photographische 
Kunst,  are  the  leaders  of  every  photo- 
grajihic  school,  America  being  particu- 
larly well  represented.  From  the  pictorial 
standiioint  alone,  this  work  deserves  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  important 
contributions  to  ]ihotogra])hic  literature 
ever  published,  and  a copy  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  e\-ery  earnest  w'orker 
in  the  world.  In  view  of  the  great  expense 
in  accumulating  such  a large  amount  of 
valuable  material  and  publishing  it  in 
such  a splendid  manner,  the  price  asked 
for  the  volume  seems  trifling. 

The  New  York  Sun,  which  nearly 
always  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  the  following 
timely  observation:  — 

“The  lens  of  the  camera  never  lies. 
It  tells  all  the  truth  that  the  honest  sun- 
light communicates  to  it.  The  liar  is  the 
man  with  the  brush  or  pencil  who  goes 
at  the  honest  negative  in  the  service  of 
the  dishonest  newspaper.  We  are  refer- 
ring now  to  the  batch  of  ‘first  photographs’ 
of  the  San  Francisco  disaster.” 
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NEW  IMPROVED  SENECA  VIEW  OUTFIT 


Some  dealers  carry  SENECA  Cameras  ; many  do  not,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  i)y  tlie  photograpliic  trust. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  a “SENECA”  from  your  dealer, 
send  to  us  direct. 

Liberal  Discounts  to  the  Trade 


For  the  new  patented  bellows  support  on  the  New  Improved  SENEC.A.  View 
Camera.  This  support  works  from  the  rear  of  the  camera,  and  absolutely 
prevents  sagging  of  the  bellows,  and  also  prevents  cutting  off  any 
part  of  the  plate  — a common  fault  with  nearly  every  viewing  camera, 
especially  w'hen  doing  short  focus  or  w'ide  angle  w'ork.  The 
“ SENEC.\  '■  costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  style. 


PRICES 

3 X / • • $“2.00  Made  up  to  20  X 24  size 

X - - 23.00  Good  focal  capacity 

8 X 10  - - 23.50 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue. 


New  Improved  Seneca,  view  showing 
Bellows  Support. 


SENECA  CAMERA  MEG.  CO.,  Rochester! 


ANGELO  SEPIA 
PLATINUM  PAPER 


COLD  DEVELOPMENT 


MANUFACTURED  P.  Y 

JOS.  DiNUNZlO 

3 5 O L I V K R S \ R K E F 
POSrON,  MASSAC  HUSETl'S 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH 


ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PHOTO  ERA 


THE  NEW  GRAND 

IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  EVERYTHING 

BROADWAY  AND  3 1ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Gentlemen’s 

Cafe 

Ladies 

Restaurant 

Moorish 

Room 

Popular 

Prices 

* 

Ladies 

Reception 

and 

Drawing 
Room  on 
Ground 
Floor 

Homelike 


Cable  Address : “ GRANOTEL  " SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
RATES:  Single  Room  and  Suites,  With  and  Without  Bath, 

$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS 

THE  HERLBERT  GRAND  HOTEL  COMPANY 

GEO.  F.  HURLBERT,  PRESIDENT 

Also  THE  NEW  SHERMAN,  JAMESTOWN,  New  York 


It  Will  Stand  Any  Test 

Wherever  lan^ua^e  is  written  the 

Underwood 

Typewriter 

becoines  as  necessary  to  modern  business  as 
the  mail  service,  telegraph  or  telephone.  Visi- 
ble writing,  perfect  construction,  easy  opera- 
tion and  ^reat  speed,  produce  M O IN  £ Y 
RESULTS,  by  saving  23  per  cent  of  your 
operator's  time  with  better  and  neater  work. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

241  Broadway,  New  York 


ENGRAVING  PROMPT 

BY  ALL  EFFICIENT 

METHODS  SERVICE 


20-22  CARVER  STREET 

OFF  B0YL8T0N  ST.  REAR  STEINERT  HALL 


Separate  and  Complete 
Accommodations 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


MEN 

At  all  hours  Day  or  Night 
■WOMEN 

Week  Days,  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Sundays,  12  M.  to  10  P.M. 

At  Night  Follow  the  Search -light 


...  ALSO  ... 

LUNDIN  TURKISH  BATH 

BARRIGAN  BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE  RHODE  ISLAND 


IN  CORRESPONDING 


WITH  AD  I'.  R T 1 S E R S 


P L E A S K MENTION  THE  PHOTO  ERA 


The  Practical  Photographer 

“The  Most  Convenient 
Reference  Library  in  Existence ’’ 


These  books  are  written  in  a clear  and  masterlj^  manner  I)}-  some  of  the  world’s 
foremost  workers,  and  cover  to  the  minutest  detail  the  practical  side  of  photography. 
A valuable  feature  is  that  each  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  beautiful 
pictures  of  both  an  artistic  and  technical  nature;  special  attention  1)eiug  given  in 
each  book  to  reproductions  from  the  pictorial  work  of  one  of  the  best-known 
photographers  of  the  world.  The  price  of  each  volume  is  25  cents,  post-free.  Any 
six  will  be  sent  for  $1.25,  or  any  12  for  $2.50. 


Pictorial  Printing,  Part  1 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Miss  Bessie  Stanford. 

This  book  deals  with  all  those  vastly 
important  matters  which  convert  negatives 
into  pictures  fit  for  exhibition,  such  as 
combination  printing,  combining  clouds 
with  landscapes,  a<lding  figures  and  local 
treatment  of  the  negative  and  print.  A 
valuable  book  in  any  photographic  library. 

Pictorial  Printing,  Part  2 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Percy  Leivi^. 

This  volume  continues  the  treatment  of 
Pictorial  Printing  begun  in  Pp.rt  1.  For 
the  worker  who  desires  to  advance  his 
standing,  these  two  \’olumes  will  probably 
prove  the  most  interesting  in  his  photo- 
graphic library. 

Artificial  Li(^ht  and  IVi^ht 
Photography 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  J . C.  J]'arbnrfi;. 

This  comprehensive  book  treats  all 
phases  of  tiash-light  indoors  and  out, 
candle-light  effects,  portraiture,  night  pho- 
tography and  photographing  illuminations. 
A very  interesting  and  well  written  volume. 

Trimminfi,  Mounting  and 
Framing 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Alex.  Keighley, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

\ practical  volume  on  a .subject  whose 
principles  are  harder  for  the  beginner  to 
grasp  than  almo^^t  anv  other  in  photogra- 
phy. A complete  resume  of  the  reasons, 
principles,  and  methods  for  mounting, 
with  article.^  on  trimming,  framing  and 
titling. 


After-treatment  of  the 
Negative 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Robert  Donachy. 

A text-book  giving  full  instructions  on 
the  improvement  of  faulty  negatives  by 
the  various  processes  of  intensification  and 
reduction,  general  and  local,  with  notes  on 
many  subsidiary  processes  of  after-treat- 
ment. 

w o rk  w ith  the  H and  Camera 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Frank  M . Sutcliffe. 

A comprehensive  treatise  of  the  utmost 
interest  ancl  value  to  all  users  of  hand 
cameras,  including  articles  on  the  use  and 
development  of  roll  films. 

Platinofype  Printing 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Charles  Job. 

.A  complete  manual  of  the  process,  tell- 
ing everything  a platinum  worker  needs  to 
know,  such  as  making,  printing  and  devel- 
oping the  paper  to  get  all  the  pos.siblc 
colors.  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  amateur. 

Landscape  Work 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Reginald  Craigie. 

d'his  interesting  and  valuable  number  is 
a wholly  practical  working  companion, 
covering  both  the  technical  and  pictorial 
aspects  of  landscape  photography. 

Architectural  Work 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Arthur  Burchett. 

Describes  the  photography  of  ar{  hite<- 
tural  subjects  in  full  -letail.  including  in 
door  and  outdoor  work,  telephoiogniphic 
taking  of  inaccessible  details,  a survey  of 
the  different  architectural  styles,  an<l  many 
other  interesting  matters. 

Winter  Work 


Pictorial  Composition 

The  Pictorial  H e;/.'  of  Bernard  Alfieri. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  the  principles 
of  picture  making,  written  thoroughly  but 
simply,  and  explaining  the  princij)les  of 
composition  so  that  the  beginner  can 
easily  get  a good  grasp  of  the  sul)ject. 

Animal  Photography 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Viscount  Maitland. 

useful  handbook  for  every  lover  ( f 
wild  life  and  owner  i f pets.  It  treats  < f 
the  photography  < f animals,  w ild  and 
domestic,  under  all  circumstances,  and  ( f 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  necessary 
apparatus. 

Gum-hichromate  Printin{| 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Charles  Moss. 

A simply  wrillen  and  comi>lete  guide  to 
the  various  method.^  < f printing  in  gum- 
bichromate;  its  preparation  and  manipula- 
tion with  practical  fi)rmulas.  The  best 
book  on  this  increasingly  popular  process. 

Floral  Photoj^raphy 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Mrs.  Cadby. 

This  numluT  contains  a vast  amount  of 
firactical  information  on  photograiihing 
llowers  at  home  and  in  their  native  haunts, 
with  helpful  articles  on  flower  composi- 
tions. natural  decorative  forms,  and  other 
details  of  interest. 

Portrait  Photography 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  fiirlry  LiU'is. 

d'his  number  deals  comprehensively 
with  the  ever  pofmlar  suf)jc(  t of  jjortrait- 
urc,  including  articles  on  lighting,  jjosing, 
retouching,  (mishing.  the  construction  of  a 
home  studio,  and  giving  special  attention 
to  the  sympatlu'tic  treatment  of  tlie  ^iltc•r. 
It  is  a book  lh;it  everv  amateur  should  own. 


Printin(i  on  Bromide  and 
Gaslight  Papers 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  .1.  Horsley  Hinton. 

treatise  on  brc;mide  pa|->ers  unlike  any 
other.  He.sidcs  giving  full  directions  for 
making  prints  on  ciuick  and  slow  parx-rs,  it 
gives  complete  instructions  for  printing 
from  two  negatives,  printing  borders,  and 
also  for  toning  prints  to  various  colors  by 
all  the  approved  processes. 


The  Pictorial  Work  of  Hrnyy  Speyer. 

I'hi.s  tPMlise  goes  c-xhaustively  into  ail 
varieties  of  winter  work,  indoors  and  out- 
doors, particuL-r  attention  Ijcing  given  to 
the  pictorial  aspects  of  the  winter  sca.son. 

Lantern  Slide  \1akin(| 

The  Pictorial  Work  of  Will  d.  Cadby. 

.\n  excellent  manual  on  all  phases  of 
making  and  fini.shing  lantern  sliclo,  in- 
cluding a thorough  treatment  of  toning, 
spotting,  binding,  coloring,  printing-in  of 
clouds,  and  other  practical  p<;inters. 


Orthoclirom  atic 

Ph  otography 

The  Pictorial  H'ev/’  of  JJarold  Baker. 

< )ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful 
numbers  of  the  series,  containing  a survey 
of  the  theory  of  light  and  color,  complete 
instructions  for  the  making  and  use  c>f 
orthochromatic  7)latcs  and  color  fdlers 
with  dark-room  directions  regarding  rc*d 
sensitive  plates  and  many  other  matters  of 
intcT.'St. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

PHOTO-ERA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J N CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  1 II  E P H U T O ERA 


The  Most  Popular  Books 
WITHOUT  COST 

Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  and  best  $1.50  cloth-bound  standard  novels, 
covers  beautifully  stamped  in  colors.  You  can  obtain  these  books  so  that  they 

WILL  COST  YOU  BARELY  MORE  THAN  THE  POSTAGE 

We  give  below  a list  of  some  of  the  most  popular  and  very  best  stories  that  were  ever  written, 
and  will  send  upon  request  a list  of  100  additional  titles.  We  send  prepaid 


I 


The  Circular 
Study 

By  Anna  Katherine  Green 

A powerful  mystery  story  of 
New  York  City  by  the  author 
of“'The  Leavenworth  Case.” 

John  Burt 

By  Fred’k  Upham  Adams 

The 

Massarenes 

By  Ouida 

Author  of‘‘ Under  Two  Flags’* 

Peggy  O’Neal 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 

Sherlock 

Holmes 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

The 

Green  Flag 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

Few  novelists  could  have  told 
the  story  as  the  author  of 
Sherlock  Holmes”  has. 


Cecilia 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford 
A Story  of  Modern  Rome 

The  House 
with  the  Green 
Shutters 

By  George  Douglas 

A story  of  life  in  an  interior 
Scottish  village 
(14th  Edition) 

The  Elusive 
Hildegarde 

By  H.  R.  Martin 
Author  of  ‘‘Tillie.” 

Her  Lord  and 
Master 

Ey  Martha  Morton 

On  the  Cross 

A Romance  of  the  Passion 
Play 

The  Two 
Orphans 

By  Alfred  D’Ennery 
Illustrated  Theater  Edition 


OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  SENT  PREPAID  TOGETHER  WITH 
A FULL  YEAR'S  SUB.SCRIPTION  TO  THR  PHOTO-ERA  FOR  ONLY  $1.50 

ADDRESS,  CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT,  PHOTO-ERA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  TUE  PHOTO  ERA 


iWbllensiik 


We  do  not  make 

extravagant  claims  . , , , j-a 

in  describing  our  products.  \\  e simply  tell  you  what  the  ditterent 
lenses  and  shutters  will  do.  We  know  our  goods  are  perfect  and 
can  afford  to  guarantee  that  they  will  be  satisfactory.  If  they  are  not 
we  will  refund  purchase  price.  , . , j i .... 

We  manufacture  practically  all  styles  of  photographic  lenses  and  shutters 
They  are  for  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

We  have  recently  added  the  following  to  our  line: 

Royal  Anastigmat  Lenses.  Royal  Portrait  Lenses,  Series  A Portrait  Lenses, 
Skyshade  Shutters,  Studio  Shutters. 

The  new  edition  of  our  catalogue  is  now  ready  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
mail  a copy  to  anyone  interested. 

WollensaK  Optical  Company 

290  Central  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AUTOTYPE  CARBON  TISSUES 


TRADE 


Mi. 

AUTOTYPE. 


Manufactured  by  THE  AUTOTYPE  CO.,  London 

In  Bands,  2 1-2  x 12  feet.  In  cut  sizes  5x7  and  8x10.  All  colors 
in  demand.  SINGLE  TRANSFER  <5t  DOUBLE  TRANSFER  PAPERS. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILED  LIST 

TRADE  AGENTS 

GEODGE  MUBPHY,  INC  57  East  9lh  St.,  N.Y. 


Hotel 

Tourmne 

Delaware  Ave.  & Johnson  Park 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

A modem,  high-class  and  convenient 
stopping  place,  offenng  every  accommo- 
dation for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
transient  guests.  250  rooms  with  baths. 
Service,  a la  carte,  table  d bote.  Music 
every  evening. 

C.  N.  Owen,  Proprietor. 


GREATEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

BARGAIN  LIST 

ever  published.  10*^0  to  60%  saved. 
Make  money  to-day  by  .scndiiiir 
stamp  for  LIST  to  the  One  Oenuinc 
Photo  Barj^ain  Mouse. 

Broadway  Camera  Exchange 

Pio  Broadway,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


'REFLEA^ 

STEROSCOT/C 

CAlMEKA. 


without  lenses.  Complete  with  new  focal  plane 
shutter.  Picture  visible  up  to  second  of  exposure. 
Listed  at  S75.  Also  ly  dozen  fresh  Seed  plates 
for  this  camera.  $25  Cash  takes  it. 

Address,  F.  C.  W..  PHOTO-ERA  OFFICE 


N CORRESPONDING  ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 


M E N T I U N THE  PHOTO 


ERA 


Art  in  jp  1 

tjntngrapi] 

A ^larterly  Devoted  to  Artistic  P hotography 

This  beautiful  quarterly  periodical  will  represent,  by 
official  authority,  the  American  Federation  of  Photo- 
graphic Clubs  and  the  Salon  Club  of  America,  the  officials 
of  the  Federation  being  pledged  to  its  support. 

The  size  of  the  new  publication  will  be  9^  x 12^  inches, 
containing,  besides  32  pages  of  text  on  Old  Stratford 
book  paper,  from  one  to  three  photogravures  or  original 
photographic  prints,  about  twenty  half-tone  plates  printed 
on  Cameo  plate,  and  one  to  three  prints  mounted  on 
original  Artist  Mounts,  thus  giving  a special  distinction 
to  the  book  enjoyed  by  no  other  publication  of  a similar 
character  in  the  world.  One  number  each  year  will  be 
a special  exhibition  number  devoted  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Salon.  This  special  number  will  be 
increased  in  size  to  include  the  prize  pictures,  while  the 
engravings  will  be  imprinted  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  thus  being  suitable  for  detachment  and  framing  if 
desired.  Regular  numbers  will  be  sold  at  $2.00  the  copy. 
The  Exhibition  number  will  be  ^3.00  the  copy.  On 
advance  subscriptions  by  the  year,  if  paid  at  once,  a great 
concession  in  price  will  be  allowed,  the  Four  Complete 
Superb  Numbers  being  given  for  I5.00  (to  foreign  subscrip- 
tions, add  $1.25  for  extra  postage).  The  PFIOTO- 
ERA,  price  $1.50,  with  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
will  be  sent  for  only  $6.50  per  year. 


Address  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

PHOTO-ERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Results  are  the  most  permanent  and  artistic  if  printed  on 

Helios  Specialties 

Parchment,  Japanese  Tissue,  Whatman  and  Buff  Vellum  Papers 

BETTER  THAN  OTHERS 

Because  — They  are  absolutely  uniform  coated  on  imported  stock  made  to 
our  orders. 

Our  regular  goods  are  way  beyond  your  expectations.  Made  in  four  different 
weights  and  surfaces.  Send  at  once  for  price  list  and  sample  prints  showing  Black 
and  Sepia  tones. 

If  3’ou  will  send  us  one  ( i ) dollar  we  will  forward,  express  prepaid,  one  dozen 
cabinets  each,  sepia  and  black,  with  developers.  Worth  j^our  while  to  tr}'  it.  If 
3’OU  are  not  satisfied  say  so  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

Helios  Photographic  Paper  Mf^.  Co. 

134  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Browning,  Kin^  Co. 

407,  409,  411  Washington  Street 

Largest  Manufacturing  Clotljiers  in  America 

OUTING  SUITS $12.00  to  $20.00 

FLANNEL  TROUSERS  . . - . $4.00  to  $7.00 

MEN’S  LINEN  SUITS,  Splendid  for  Travelling  - - - $12.00 

WHITE  DUCK  TROUSERS,  Khaki  and  Linen  Crash,  $1.30  upward 


IN*  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PI-  EASE  MENTION 


THE 


PHOTO  ERA 


®fjr  ^fjoto  lEra 

Art  PortfnltoH  of  iHaHtrr|iirrr0  tn  Art 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PHOTOGRAVURES  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  ART 


Price,  $1.00  for  each  series  of  ten  prints,  post-paid;  single  prints,  10  cents  each.  The  following 
subjects  are  photogravures  from  negatives  made  directly  from  the  originals  ; they  are  about 
5/4x8  inches,  work  size,  printed  upon  specially  made  etching  paper,  9 x 12  inches,  with  plate-mark. 


Each  series  is  enclosed  in  a substantial  portfolio,  and  is  accompanied  by  a pam- 
phlet containing  a description  of  each  print,  written  by  Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 


THE  FOLLOWING  SETS  ARE  NOW  READY 

OTHERS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE 

Lion  Gate  of  Mycense. 

Great  Temple  (so-called  Temple  of  Poseidon)  at 
Piestuin. 

Thesenni,  from  Southwest,  Athens. 

Parthenon,  from  Southeast,  Athens. 

The  Temple  of  Victory,  from  Northeast,  Athens. 
Erechtheum,  from  Northwest,  Athens. 
Caryatid(South)  Porch  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens. 
Colosseum,  Rome. 

Arch  of  Constantine.  Rome. 

“ Maison  Carree,”  Nimes. 

GREEK  SCULPTURE.  A 

Gravestone  of  Aristion.  (Athens  National  Museum) 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  (Naples  Museum) 
Three  Fates  from  East  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
(British  Museum) 

Theseus  from  same.  (British  Museum) 

Metope  from  Parthenon.  (No.  310  in  Catalogue  of 
British  Museum) 

Portion  of  Slab  of  the  East  Frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non, with  Seated  Divinities.  (Acropolis  ,Mus.) 
Two  Slabs  of  the  North  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

(British  Museum) 

Doryphorus.  (Naples  Museum) 

Wounded  Amazon,  perhaps  after  Polyclitus. 

( Lansdowiie  House,  London) 

Caryatid  from  South  Porch  of  Erechtheum.  (Brit- 
ish Museum) 

GREEK  SCULPTURE.  B 

Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  (Olympia  Museum) 

Slab  of  Mausoleum  Frieze.  (British  Museum) 
The  Alexander  Sarcophagus.  (Constantinople) 
The  Aphrodite  of  Melos.  (Paris  Louvre) 

The  Otricoli  Zeus.  (Rome  Vatican) 

Apollo  Belvedere.  (Rome  Vatican) 

Victory  of  Samothrace.  (Paris  Louvre) 

Laocobn.  (Rome  Vatican) 

Group  of  Athena  and  other  Figures  from  the  Altar 
of  Pergamon.  (Berlin  Museum) 

Augustus  from  Prima  Porta.  (Rome  Vatican) 

RENAISSANCE  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.  A 

Giotto  Di  Boudoue,  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Detail  of 
Kneeling  Angels). 

Filippino  Lippi,  Vision  of  St.  Bernard  (Detail  of 
Praying  Angel ;. 

Sandro  Botticelli.  Allegory  of  Spring. 

F'ra  Giovanni  Angelico,  Angel  with  Tambourine. 
Domenico  Ghirlaudajo,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple. 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  Angel  Playing  Viol. 

Pietro  Perugiuo,  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Francesco  Francia,  The  Annunciation. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Detail 
of  Group  of  Kings). 

RENAISSANCE  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.  B 

Andrea  Del  Sarto,  Madonna  of  the  Harpies. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  Delphic  Sibyl  (Detail). 
Raphael  Sauzio,  Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Raphael  Sanzio,  Sistine  Madonna. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mona  Lisa. 

Bernardino  Piiiturricchio.  Portrait  of  a Youth. 
Sodoma,  F)cstasy  of  St.  Catherine  (Detail  of  Nuns). 
Andrea  Mantegna,  Madonna  of  Victory. 

Giovanni  Bellini.  Madonna  and  Saints. 

Vittore  Carpaccio,  Angel  with  Lute,  from  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple. 

RENAISSANCE  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.  C 

Correggio,  Holy  Night. 

Giorgione,  Madonna  with  Saints. 

Titian,  Three  Graces. 

Titian,  Man  with  a Glove. 

Tintoretto,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  and  Saints. 

Lorenzo  Lotto,  Portrait  of  a Lady. 

Palma  il  Vecchio,  St.  Barbara. 

Paris  Bordoue,  the  F'isherinan  and  the  Ring. 
Giovanni  Battista  Moroni,  Portrait  of  a Tailor. 

PHOTO  ERA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IN  COKKESPONUING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PHOTO  ERA 


New  England  Headquarters 

FOR  THE  FAMOUS 


GOERZ  LENSES 


We  have  now  in  ^ock  a complete  line  of 
Goerz  lenses  of  all  sizes  and  series,  both  in 
barrels  and  fitted  to  the  various  well-known 
shutters.  Also  Anschutz  Cameras,  and  Trieder 
Binoculars.  Write  for  catalogue. 


PERCIVAL  CARMICHAEL 

IIMCORF>OFR  A~TED 

13^  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


N.  B.  — The  Only  Exclusively  Hi^h-^rade 
Camera  and  Lens  Exchange  in  New  England 


CORRESPONDING  WITH 


ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION 


THE 


PHOTO  ERA 


$400.00  In  PrUes 
For  lllnstrated  Articles 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  larger  possibilities  of  photography  we  have  arranged 
to  offer  the  prizes,  named  below,  for  the  best  contributions  on  the  following  subjects: 

1 Application  of  Photography  to  Book  Illustration 

The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe,  by  Mary  Knight  Potter  and  Julia  de  W. 

Addison  (London,  Paris,  Florence,  Rome  and  Venice),  5 volumes,  large,  12 
mo.,  handsomely  illustrated,  three-quarters  morocco  (L.  C.  Page  & Co.),  value,  $2^.00 
Or,  Kodak  Combination  Enlarging  and  Portrait  Camera,  including  special 


Portrait  Lens value,  $22.50 

2 The  Application  of  Photography  to  Educational  Work 

The  Cathedral  Series  (the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  England,  Spain, 

France  and  the  Rhine),  5 volumes,  8vo.,  handsomely  illustrated,  three- 
quarters  morocco  (L.  C.  Page  & Co.)  .......  value,  $25.00 

Or,  Voigtlaender  & Son  Optical  Co.’s  Dynar  Anastigmat  Lens  No.  4,  focus 
7 inches,  speed  f.6 value,  $35.00 

3 Some  Historic  Landmark  of  National  Interest 

The  works  of  Francis  Parkman  (the  eminent  American  historian),  13  vol- 
umes, mediums  vo.  (Little,  Brown  & Co.)  ......  value,  $25.00 

Or,  Filmplate  Premo  Folding  Pocket  Camera,  with  Planatograph  Lens, 

Speed  f.8,  4x5 value,  $26.50 

4 The  Value  of  Photography  to  Advertising 

Cathedral  Series,  four  of  the  five  volumes  described  above  . . value,  $20.00 

Or,  Centur}'  P'oRling  Camera,  Model  No.  42,  with  R.  R.  Lens,  com- 
pletely fitted,  4x5.  . . . . . . . . . . value,  $24.00 


5 The  Shape  of  the  Photographic  Print 

The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe,  four  of  the  five  volumes  described  above,  value,  $20.00 
Or,  Darlot’s  Portrait  Lens,  9 in.  focus,  speed  f. 4. 5,  for  ideal  portrait  work,  value,  $20.00 

6 The  Pictorial  Aspect  of  Golf 

Bausch  & Lomb  Iligh-power  Tele-Photo  Lens,  suitable  for  lens  of  61-2 


inch  focus,  magnification  up  to  eight  times  ......  value,  $16.00 

Or,  Goerz-Anschuetz  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  suitable  for  any  4x5  re- 
versible back  camera,  speed  1-25  to  1-1800  second value,  $16.00 

7 Touring  with  an  Automobile 

Voigtlaender  & Son  Porro  Prism  Binocular,  Magnification  9 times,  value,  $68.00 
Or,  A Round  Trip  to  Jamaica value,  $75.00 

8 Any  Out-door  Sport,  such  as  Yachting,  Hunting  or  Fishing 

Badminton  Series  of  .Sports.  Fishing,  Golf,  Hunting,  Shooting  ( Big 
Game)  and  Yachting,  8 volumes,  crown  8vo.  (Little,  Brown  & Co.)  value,  $20.00 

Or,  Pocket  Seneca  Compact  Folding  Camera,  No.  33,  Long  Focus,  with 
Triple  Convertible  Lens,  3X  x 4)4 value,  $25.00 


All  the  articles,  except  Nos.  i,  2 and  4,  must  be  illustrated.  This  competition  is  open  to  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals alike  until  September  i,  igo6,  after  which  date  no  more  entries  will  be  received.  Each  entry  must  be 
.accompanied  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  PHOTO-EKA.  In  considering  the  excellences  of  the  articles  sub- 
mitted, we  shall  be  guided  by  their  literary  and  practical  value  and  the  quality  of  the  illustrations.  None  of  the 
articles  should  exceed  3000  words 


Address,  LITERARY  COMPETITION  EDITOR 

Photo-Ei*a  Ptfblishing  Company 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Early  Summer  Photog- 
raphy Out  of  Doors 

Presents  unusual  difficulties  and  extraordinary  pos- 
sibilities. Dense  shadows  from  the  new  thick 
foliage,  bright  patches  of  sunlight,  brilliant  colors 
of  landscape,  flowers,  water  and  sky  must  all  be 
interpreted  iu  a single  negative. 

THAT’S  WHY 

Hammer  Orthochromatic  Plates 

ARE  INDISPENSABLE  FOR  THIS  WORK 


t, 

LJ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pl.t.  Off. 


They  are  color  sensitive  to  the  highest  possible 
degree,  and  interpret  reds,  blues,  greens,  yellows, 
and  other  colors  iu  their  true  relations.  If  you  are 
making  good  negatives  on  ordinary  plates,  you’ll 
make  far  better  ones  on  Hammer’s  Orthochromatic 
Plates.  TO  AVOID  HALATION  either  iu  out-of- 
door  or  interior  photography  use  Hammer  Aurora, 
non-halation  plates.  They’ll  do  the  trick  every 
time.  Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  Book.  It  will  tell 
tell  you  about  lots  of  things  that  the  best  of  us  don't 
know.  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Its  formulas, 
tables  and  general  information  are  worth  money 
to  anybody  who  uses  a camera. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

HHasBB  SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


use 


MENNEN’S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

ITOILET  POWDER 


and  insist  that  your  barber  use 
it  also.  It  Is  Antiseptic,  and 
will  prevent  any  of  tlie  skin 
diseases  often  contracted. 

A positive  relief  for  Sunburn, 
^Chafing,  and  all  afllictions  of 
the  skin.  Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration. 
Qet  Mennen’s — the  original.  Sold  every- 
where 01  mailed  for  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
Try  Mermen's  ('Borated)  Talcum. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


••OPENS  THE  CORRECT  WAY.'* 

For  Pictures,  x 5/^. 

No.  3 B 
Folding 
Hawk=Eye 

Loads  in  daylight  with  Blair  or  Eastman  N.  C.  Film 
Cartridges.  A superb  lens;  an  accurate  shutter;  every 
desirable  adjustment. 

Price,  = = $20.J2 

BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Rochester  N Y 
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Special  Portrait  Competition 

Open  Only  to  Professional  Photographers 


One  Grand  Prize,  consisting  of  a complete 
COOPER-HEWITT  PRINTING-OUTFIT 
Cash  value  $130.00,  to  be  awarded  for 

THE  MOST  ARTISTIC  PORTRAIT 


Any  portrait-photographer,  sending  us  with  the  print  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  PHOTO-ERA,  is  eligible.  The 
successful  print  will  be  determined  by  a jury  composed 
of  two  portrait-painters,  two  portrait-photographers  — all 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profession  — and  the  art 
editor  of  the  PHOTO-ERA.  This  competition  is  open  till 
September  1,  1906.  While  the  size  of  the  print  is  not 
limited,  none  smaller  than  a cabinet  will  be  considered. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  the  print  that  permits  of  suc- 
cessful reproduction  in  the  PHOTO-ERA.  Prints  of 
unsuccessful  competitors  will  be  returned  if  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage. 


Address 

PORTRAIT  COMPETITIO^  EDITOR 

PHOTO-ERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

383  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Prizes  for 

Illustrated  Articles 


XN  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  larger  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy we  have  arranged  to  offer  a series  of  prizes,  consisting 
of  high-grade  lenses,  photographic  apparatus,  accessories  of  a 
varied  nature  and  sets  of  books,  for  the  best  contributions  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1 .  The  Application  of  Photography  to  Book  Illustration. 

2.  The  Application  of  Photography  to  Educational  Work. 

3.  Some  Historic  Landmark  of  National  Interest. 

4.  The  Value  of  Photography  to  Advertising. 

5.  The  Shape  of  the  Photographic  Print. 

6.  The  Pictorial  Aspect  of  Golf. 

7.  Touring  with  an  Automobile. 

8.  Any  Out-Door  Sport,  such  as  Yachting,  Hunting  or  Fishing. 

All  of  the  articles,  except  Nos.  1 , 2 and  4,  must  be  illustrated. 
This  competition  is  open  to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906,  after  which  date  no  more  entries  will  be  received.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  PEIOl  O- 
ERA.  In  considering  the  excellences  of  the.  articles  submitted,  we  shall 
be  guided  by  their  literary  and  practical  value  and  the  quality  of  the 
illustrations.  None  of  the  articles  should  exceed  3000  words.  Watch 
the  June  PHOTO'ERA  for  a complete  statement  of  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded. 

Address  Literary  Competition  Editor 

Photo-Era  Publishing  Co. 

383  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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New  York  City,  1733  Broadway 

Boston,  223  Columbus  Avenue 
Jv  San  Francisco,  451  Mission  Street 

Washington.  819  14th  Street,  N.  W- 


The  Pope -Hartford  Model  F 

will  carry  five  people  fifty  miles  an  hour  and  take  them  up  a seventeen  per  cent, 
grade  on  the  high  gear.  For  the  price,  it  gives  more  power,"  more  comfort,  ^sier 
control,  makes  less  noise,' and,  with  ordinary  care,  requires  fewer  repairs  than  any 
other  4-cylinder  gasoline  touring  car.  It  has  sliding  gear  transmission,  with  three 
speeds  forward  andjeverse,  bevel  gear  drive  through  propeller  shaft  to  rear  axle, 
control  by  throttle '"and  ignition  levers  on,  but. not  revolving  with  the  steering 
■wheel.  Compared  point  for  point  with  other  machines,  this  model  is  easily  one 
year  ahead  of  any  other  $2,500  car  on  the  market.  I I 

j 20-25  H.  P.  Price  (with  extension  top  $125  extra)  $2,500.  | 

I The  Pope -Tribune  Model  V is  our  1906  2 -cylinder  touring  car,  efficient 
and  dependable.  Price,  $900. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co, 

HARTFORD,"  CONN. 
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An  Attractive  Peculiarity 

XN  our  No.  I Router  you  have  a 
high-grade  machine  at  a 
second-rate  price.  Constructed  on 
a modified  principle  of  the  Radial 
Arm,  the  manufacturing  cost  is 
consequently  reduced  rvithout  low- 
ering the  standard  of  service,  and 
the  purchaser  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
saving.  The  machine  is  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements 
and  every  detail  finished  in  such 
a way  as  to  insure  a reliability  that 
knows  no  deviation.  It  will  appeal 
to  your  expert  judgment  no  less 
than  to  your  economical  purposes, 
and  you  will  make  a good  move  by 
writing  for  particulars. 

John  Royle  & Sons 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Across  Lake  Erie 


BETWEEN 


TWILIGHT  AND  DAWN 


The  D.  & B.  Line  Steamer<5  leave  Detroit  weekdays 
at  5:(XJ  p.  m..  Sundays  at  4 :IK)  p.  in.  (central  time)  and 
from  Buffalo  daily  at  .5:30  p.  m.  (eastern  time)  reach- 
ing their  destination  tlie  next  morning.  Direct  con- 
nections with  early  moming  trains.  Superior  service 
and  lowest  rates  between  eastern  and  western  states. 

Rail  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading  via  Michigan 
Central,  AVabash  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be 
accepterl  for  transportation  on  D.  & B.  Line 
Steamers. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  pamplilet. 
Address,  A.  A.  Schanlz,  G.  S.  & P.  T.  M.,  Detroif,  Mich. 

DETROIT  & Blf  EALO  STEAMBOAT  CO. 


“incptipnoioiM” 

(LA  PHOfOGRAPHIE  DU  NU)  : : : : BY  C.  KLARY 


■yHE  various  parts  of  this  book  contain  many  subjects 
of  “The  Nude  in  Photography,” showing  the  artistic 
results  that  are  to  be  obtained. 

“The  Nude  in  Photography”  contains  one  hundrcct 
illustrations  that  are  reproductions  of  pictures  made  by 
the  most  famous  artist-photographers  in  all  countries  of 
the  world. 

“The  Nude  in  Photography”  is  a unique  and  cunous 
collection  of  pictorial  photography,  obtained  from  nature 
with  living  models 

Price  of  the  booh  “ LA  PHOTOGRAPHIE  DU  NU  ” 
(The  Nude  in  Photography:,  Two  Dollars.  po.st.paid 


C.  KLARY,  Fiditor  of  “ Le  Photo^ramme  ” 

Monthly  Review  of  Photoffraphy 
1 7 rue  de  Maubeutie.  Parks 


Si'ml  all  onlcra  to  I’lIOTO  KH.V  TriiLISIlIXr:  CO.,  .'W.S  lioylston 
Street,  Huston,  eni-losing  .SZ.dO.  No  orders  taken  on  account.  Hooks 
will  reach  you  direct  from  Haris  in  about  three  or  four  weeks. 
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By  Right  of  Quality 

SEED 

Leads  the  World. 

The  dry  plate  that  is  invariably  used  where 
quality  is  the  only  consideration. 
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This,  the  latest  of  the  famous  Bausch  & 
Lomb-Zeiss  lenses,  is  now  furnished  by  the 
makers  on  Kodaks,  Premos,  Centuries,  Hawk- 
eyes  and  other  hand  cameras.  This  lens  is 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  camera 
lens,  and  the  optical  corrections  are  of  the 
highest  order.  Home  portraiture,  the  most 
rapid  instantaneous  photographs,  landscapes, 
architecture,  interiors  are  all  in  the  range  of 
Tessar  work.  It  pays  to  have  a lens  that  you 
can  always  depend  on  to  get  results. 

Bausch  6 Lomb  Optical  Co., 


Xew  York, 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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GREATEST  AID 
FROM 

GREATEST  CITY 


PERSONAL 

OR 

CORRESPONDENCE 


MILTON  WAIDE 


FOUNDED  1901  INCORPORATED  1906 


MILTON  WAIDE,  President 

32  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Faculty,  Quarters,  Equipment — IDEAL 


\ KNOWLEDGE 
“DIFFERENT  f METHOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY”  ( SYSTEM 
/ QUALITY 


POSTAL 
FOR 

PARTICULARS 


’NOUGH  SAID 
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GOERZ 
TALK 


Number 

THREE 


In  Theory 


The  speed  of  a lens  depends  solely  on  the  ratio  between  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  and  its  diaphragm  aperture,  yet 

In  Practice 

A GOERZ  LENS  is  faster  at  equal  stop  and  focal  length  than  any 
other  lens  on  the  market. 

How  ? 

Because  of  its  superior  finish,  its  perfect  workmanship  and  the  scientific  correction 
of  its  design. 

Take  an  average  lens.  Examine  the  glass  surfaces  through  a powerful  m.icroscope. 
They  will  appear  to  you  like  a piece  of  coarse  ground  glass.  That  means  that  a great 
percentage  of  the  light  passing  through  the  lens  is  stopped  or  scattered  by  the  rough- 
ness of  its  many  reflecting  surfaces. 

Hence  an  enormous  loss  of  speed. 

A GOERZ  LENS,  subjected  to  the  same  test,  WILL  SHOW  NO  GRAIN.  The 
surfaces  are  so  highly  polished  that  the  loss  of  light  is  practically  nil.  ALL  OF  IT 
goes  to  form  the  image.  ALL  OF  IT  is  collected  by  the  carefully  calculated  curves  of 
the  lens  and  brought  to  bear  with  but  a minimum  loss  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
plate. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  very  best  workers  in  every  conceivable 
field  cf  photographic  activity — process  workers,  scientists,  commercial  photographers, 
professional  photographers,  pictorialists — all  use  Goerz  Lenses. 

GOERZ  LENSES  will  yield  at  will  wonderfully  soft  effect  or  microscopically  sharp 
engraving-like  definition,  with  an  evenness  of  illumination,  a brilliancy  of  image  without 
par.  They  are  the  standard  anastigmats  by  which  other  lenies  are  compared  and  valued. 

We  court  inspection. 

We  want  you  to  realize  what  these  lenses  actually  are,  to  investigate  and  ascertain 
their  numerous  advantages.  We  give  you  a ten  days’  trial  free  of  charge.  Don’t  be 
bashful  about  it.  Just  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  *or  write  for  our 
Lens  catalogue.  It  gives  all  particulars  about  all  GOERZ  Lenses,  about  our  GOERZ 
ANSCHUTZ  Cameras,  Sector  Shutter  and  other  apparatus. 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  C Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  and  rieyworth  Building,  Chicago 
UERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 
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I There  is  no  paper  made  that  is  more  uniform  or  certain  | 
I in  its  many  good  qualities  than  | 

I THE  PLATINOTYPE  | 

I = Sepia  and  Black  = | 


Send  for  Folder 


WILLIS  CBt.  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Polygraphisdies  Institut  A.-G. 

ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND 

Prepares  arti.sfic  printed  matter  by  all  photomechanical  processes,  half- 
tone, three-color  process,  zinc  etclnTijr,  lithogrupliy,  typography,  etc. 
Business  cards,  prospectuses,  catalogues,  booklets,  a<lvertisements, 
jiostcards,  posters,  etc.  Lstlmate.s  OF  cost  < helkfui.lv  and 
FKKi:. 

0iiUrtin  Qliotuglnb 

A riehlj'  illustrated  Oerman  monthly  magazine  for  amateurs.  Size  9h 
xl^iinelies,  superb  execution.  Suiiscri])tion  ])rice  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  j)ostage,  Mk.  ♦;..->()  or  ^ !.(>().  Sample  cojiy  free  on  rcijuest. 
Subscriptions  may  lie  sent  to  PIIUTU  ERA  or  direct  to  tlie  publishers. 


POLYGRAPHISCHES  INSTITUT 
A.-G.,  Zurich,  Switzerland 


The  pictures  you  made  on  j’our  trip 
abroad  will  receive  the  greatest  care 
aud  personal  attention  if  you  have 
them  Developed  and  Printed  at 

SHATTUCK’S 

480  Poylston  .Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CARBON  BRINTIXO  A SPECIALTY 


HIGGINS 


Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
lEternal  Writing  Ink 
/Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 

jDrawing  Board  and  Library  Mucilage 
I Office  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 

\Vegetable  Glue,  etc.,  etc. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emandpaie  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosime  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesinres  and  adopt  the 

HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

for  home,  office,  studio,  and  class-Hvork.  They  nvill  be 
a revelation  to  you.  At  dealers  generally. 


_ji 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Originators  and  Manufacturers 

Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago 


London 
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‘‘Century” 

Stands  for  all  that  is  Dest  in 

Cameras 


simply  because  in  manufacturing  them 
we  have  not  been  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of 

ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION. 


Just  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  best  Camera  in  the 
market*  for  both  plates  and  film.  If  he  does,  it  will  be  a 
Century.  Send  for  new  1906  Catalogue, 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  too  Quick 
for  a 

Graflex 

Camera 


The  Ideal  Outfit  for 
High  Speed  Work, 


No  focusing  scale  or  finder 
necessary.  A Graflex 
shows  the  FULL  SIZE 
picture,  right  side  up  — 
not  reversed — at  the  in- 
stant of  exposure.  Shutter 
works  directly  in  front  of 
plate  or  film.  Can  be  set 
for  one-thousandth  part  of 
asecond  ortime  exposures 
of  any  duration.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  other  cam- 
eras you  have,  the  Graflex 
and  its  wonderful  work 
will  interest  you. 

1906  Catalogue  free  from 
your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


Folmer  & Schwing  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Actual  Size  picture. 


Premoette 

Pictures 

are  cliaracterized  by  that  clearness  ami 
definition  peculiar  to  all  Premo  pictures. 

Premoette  is  the  most  compact  day- 
light loading  film  camera  ever  manufactured, 
being  one-third  smaller  than  any  other 
2%  X camera  on  the  market. 

Premoette  takes  the  twelve  exposure 
Premo  Film  Pack  from  which  one  or  more 
films  can  be  removed  for  development  at 
any  time. 

Premoette  weighs  hut  1 1 ounces, 
costs  but  $5.00. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Company 

66  South  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSFER  PICTURES  with 

(ftcljograpl)  Cream 

Made  especially  tor  reproducing  newspaper  illustrations, 
although  good  results  can  be  secured  from  any  picture 
made  with  printer's  ink.  : : Simply  apply  and  then 

Transfer  Direct  to  Paper,  Wood,  Cloth,  Etc., 
by  rubbing.  Perfect  copy  made  in  one  minute. 

Price  per  bottle,  containing  sufficient  cream  for  trans- 
ferring about  too  small  prints,  25  cents.  Ask  about 
the  ETCHOGRAPH  PLATES,  Camera,  Paper,  etc. 

W.  3aj)  iUttlr.  3B3  iBniilalmi  iBoalmi.  iMaisa. 


Being  tlie  largest  manufacturers  of  developers  in  the  WORLD  our  facility  for  producing 
the  highest  quality  of  goods  is  UNEXCELLED ; and  as  our  line  is  the  most  extensive,  every 
one  is  assured  of  securingy«5f  the  right  product  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 


Be  Careful  when  you 
buy  unci  see  that 


AGFA 


is  your  guarantee 


AGFA  Developers: 

AGFA  Metol 
AGrFA  Amidol 

AGFA  Specialties: 

AGE'A  Reducer 

AGFA  Dry  Plates: 

AGFA  Isolar 


AGFA  Ortol 
AGE'A  EFkonogen 


AGFA  Intensifier 


AGE'A  Ortho-Isolar 


AGE'A  Glyciu 
AGFA  Rodinal 


AGFA  Blitzlicht 


AGE'A  Special 


REMEMBER:  The  AGFA  Handbook  is  still  free.  Mailed  on  application. 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS  c r/J 
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We  Are  Independent 

Amateur,  as  well  as  Professional 
Photographers,  will  have  trouble 
in  getting  Cramer  Plates  from 
Dealers  Controlled  by  the  Trust. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  name  of  an  Independent 
Dealer  conveniently  located. 

Cramer’s  Manual  on  Negative 
Making,  20th  Edition,  invaluable 
to  all  interested  in  Photography, 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

I 7 . 2Sth  St.  565thAve. 


At  first  sight  give  au  impression  of  fine  workmanship 
which  is  intensified  by  attention  to  details.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  produced  with  the  object  of  pleasing  thooe 
who  appreciate  goods  made  in  the  very  Irest  manner. 

Those  more  critical  of  practical  Camera  construction  will 
place  a higher  value  on  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  adjustments  and  their  high-grade  Tens  equipment. 
Sold  only 

by  Anti-Trust  dealers  and  direct  from 
the  factory 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

765  CLINTON  AVE.,  SO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Atlantic 

City 

THE  RESORT  OF  HEALTH, 
PLEASURE  AND  FASHION 

Three  Hours 

From  New  York  via 

New  Jersey 
Central 

Luxurious  Equipment  - Fast  Service 

Stadons:  j C.  M.  BURT 

Foot  West  23rd  Street,  N.  R.  General  Passenger  Agent 
Fool  Liberty  Street,  N.  R.  1 New  York 


NEW  WALL  PAPERS 


We  have  just  received  a large 
invoice  of 

Japanese 
Wall  Papers 

Designed  Expressly  for  Dining 
Rooms,  Libraries  and  \’estiljules 

WE  CARRY  CONSTANTLY  IN  STOCK 
THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
FINE  AND  MEDIUM  GRADES 
OF  WALL  PAPERS  OF  ANY 
CONCERN  IN  BOSTON 

Prices  as  low  as  same  grade  of  goods  can  be  bought 
at  ill  New  Imglaiid 

Thomas  F.  Swan 

12  Cornliill  washfugion  St.  Boston 

Telephone,  264  Main 


CORR1vSP-0  3;D  INC 


A D V E R T I S i:  1 


P L E A .S  E 


MENTION 


Zeiss  “TESSAR”  f:6.3 


If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a high-grade  lens  do 
not  make  final  decision  without  examining  the  merits  of  the  Call 
ZEISS  Tessar.  This  lens  is  made  at  the  famous  Zeiss  Works 
at  Jena,  Germany,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  objective  for 

Sharpness,  Brilliancy,  Uniformity,  Correc- 
tion, Depth,  and  Speed,  to  be  found  on  the  market  to-day. 

Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  covering  the 
entire  ZEISS  series  mailed  anywhere  on  request 

Optician,  104  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 

BRANCHES  ; MINNEAPOLIS.  ST.  PAUL,  PARIS 


THE  STUDIO  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 


A s we  are  constantly  rec< 
change  for 


cameras  and  lenses  in  ex- 
other  goods, 
1 to 
ants 

we  probably  can  sni)ply  tliem,  and  you  will  save  money. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

C-  W.  SHEPARD,  studio  Klda  , 110  Tremont  St..  Boston 


change  for  i n— . ■ ■ other  goo 

you  w'ould  I We  Buy,  SeU,  and  Exchange  I do  well 
write  us  ^ * your  w^a 


in  that  line, 


For  RETOUCHING  Buy 

DIXON’S  GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

Mention  this  Paper  and  Send  i6c..  Stamps,  for  Samples 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PERGOLAS  and  SUMMED  HOUSES 

Rustic  Settees,  Vases  and  Baskets 

Also  All  Kinds  of  Rustic  Work  Made  to  Order 

Snuf  /o7'  IJlKsiratcd  Catalogue 
Estimates  given  on  Rustic  Parks  ami  Gardens 

Lovesy  Bustle  Mfg.  Co.,  63  Falmouth  St.,  Boston 

Tel.  Back  Bay  22094 


NEW  BROMIDE  ENLAROING  OUTFITS 

The  Franklin  Bromide  Enlarging-  Outfits  are  the  best  made, 
most  convenient  and  lowest  in  price. 

4x5  size,  without  Projection  Lens,  $24 
4x5  “ with  “ “ 30 

5x7  “ without  “ “ 42 

5x7  " with  “ “ 50 

Send  for  Circulars  an<l  our  Great  Bargain  List  of  the  Queen  & Co.  stock. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  & EARLE 
Dept.  K 918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH 


ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PHOTO  ERA 
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Decorate  Your  Home,  Office,  or  Studio  F,lmed 

Bromo-Carbon  Sepia  Enlai*getnents 


These  Bronio-Carbons  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finest  carbon  prints, 
viz.,  clearness  of  detail,  warmth,  depth  and  beauty  of  tone,  snpcrb  workmanship 
and  absolute  permanence,  while  they  cost  very  much  less.  vSuch  pictures  have  the 
added  charm  of  originality  and  can  be  produced  from  any  negative  of  average 
excellence.  They  are  much  superior  to  other  enlargements,  and  we  guarantee  the 
results  equal  to  the  well-known  high  artistic  standard  of  the  niOTO-HRA. 

The  following  prices  are  for  prints  retouched  and  mounted.  The  two  largest 
sizes  are  mounted  on  stretchers. 


8 X lo 
10X12 

II  X 14 
14  X 17 
16  X 20 
18  X 22 


?i.50  20x24  • • ■ • ?4-50 

1.75  25x30  . . . . 6.00 

2.25  24  X 36  . . . . 8.00 

2.75  30  X 40  . . . . IT  .00 

3.25  36x50  ....  15. 00 

3.50  40  X 60  . . . . 22.00 


Address  BROMO-CARBON  DEPARTMENT 

PHOTO-ERA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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fiebu  yorf!^ 
Header  ttarterj 
for 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 

(Complete  L,ine) 

Hawkeyes,  Pocos 
Premos,  Graphics 
Centurys 

Fresh  Films,  Film  Packs, 
Plates,  Sensitized  Papers, 
Travellers’  Filmsand Out- 
fits Specially  Packed. 


THE 


Obrig  Camera  Co. 

Developing  and  Printing  — Promptest  and  Best 

ENLARGEMENTS 

Write  for  our  photo  newspaper ‘'Down- 
Town  Topics”  and  our  cut-rate 
Catalogue — -both  free 

147  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

JUST  EAST  OF  BROADWAY 


%illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIEIillll!lllllll|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||illlllllllll|||||||||||||||||||||||||IUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||UIIIIIII||||||||||| 


Packard-Ideal  Shutters 


The  new  No.  6 Studio  Shutter  shown 
here  for  “time”  or  “instantaneous” 
exposures  is  VERY  FAST.  It  has  all 
mechanism  Inside,  a feature  appreci- 
ated by  all  users.  PACKARDS  are 
made  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  They 
work  smoothly,  easily,  quickly  and 
without  noise  or  vibration  in  opening. 
It  has  an  established  reputation,  yet 
is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.  Talk,  though,  is 
cheap;  it’s  results  that  count. 


TRY  IT,  THAT’S  THE  TEST  I Sold  by  ALL  DEALERS 

...  Write  for  descriptive  Booklet  and  Price-list  to  ... 


MICHIGAN  PHOTO  SHUTTER  CO.,  Sole  Makers 

206  E.  Water  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NEVER  SOILS  OR  SPOILS 


Day’s  White  Photo  Paste 


is  scientifically  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  requi rements  of  photo  pasting, 
and  is  put  in  various  packages  for 
convenience  in  using.  Day’s  White 
Photo  Paste  is  used  exclusively  by 
many  of  the  leading  artists,  and  when 
you  try  itthoroughly  you  will  always 
want  it.  We  will  gladly  send  any 
artist  a Sample  Free  just  to  prove 
the  quality  of  our  Photo  Paste. 
Write  a postal  requesting  fsrr.ple, 
and  making  any  further  inquiry  you 
may  desire. 

6 lb.  pail,  $1.00  4 ounce  jar,  10c. 

Diamond  Paste  Co., 
86  Hamilton  St.  Albany,  N.Y. 


Prices  for  Enlargements 


4x5 

5x7 

63x83 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

14x17 

16x20 

Rlack 

Bromide 

Enlargements 

from 

Negatives 

Unmounted 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

Flexible 

Mounts 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.25 

Double 

Mounted 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.95 

1.15 

1.25 

1.50 

Royal  Brown 
Sepia 

Enlargements 

from 

Negatives 

Flexible 

Mounts 

.60 

.80 

1.25 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

Royal  DrowL 
Mounts 

.75 

.90 

1.40 

1.65 

2.25 

2.75 

3.25 

Stretchers 

1. 00 

1.25 

1.75 

2.25 

2.75 

3.25 

3.75 

Enlarged  INej^atives  from 
Glass  Positives 

.80 

^.90 

1.00 

1.50 

2.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

Contact  Positives  on  Glass 

.25 

.35 

.50 

Enlargements  made  from  prints,  $0.25  extra  for  making  negatives. 

Express  charges  both  ways  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

Negatives  should  be  securely  packed  in  excelsior  in  a large  box,  and  express  prepaid. 
We  accept  no  responsibility  for  safety  of  negatives,  but  will  pack  properly  for  return. 
On  large  portraits  a special  price  will  be  charged  for  necessary  hand  work,  varying 
from  $2.00  to  $5.00  more  than  prices  given. 


Photo  Era  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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PKE,VE,NTING  DE,CE.P= 
TION. 

A recent  number  of  the  Camera 
contains  a most  instructive  article  on 
Development  with  particular  reference 
to  the  development  of  over  exposures. 
The  substance  being  as  follows  : 

As  a basis  for  demonstration  four 
plates  were  exposed  upon  the  same 
subject,  eight  times  the  correct  ex- 
posure being  given. 

Plate  No.  I was  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  is,  when  it  appear- 
ed sufficiently  dense  development  was 
stopped  and  the  plate  fixed — the  re- 
sult being  a weak,  thin  negative. 

Plate  No.  2 was  developed  with 
bromide  added  to  the  developer  as 
soon  as  over  exposure  was  evidenced. 
The  duration  of  development  being 
determined  by  visual  examination  as 
for  Plate  No.  i. 

Result.  The  negative  precisely 
like  No.  I. 

The  addition  of  Bromide  having 
absolutely  no  effect  except  to  make 
development  slower, 

Plate  No.  3 was  developed  with 
Bromide  added  before  development. 
This  negative  proved  to  have  a fair 
degree  of  contrast  and  demonstrating 
that  Bromide  is  an  advantage  if  added 
to  the  developer  before  development  has 
commenced. 

Plate  No.  4 was  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  factorial  or  time  develop- 
ment method.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  required  time  the  plate  was  re- 
moved and  fixed,  the  negative  afford- 
ing  good  contrast  and  brilliancy,  and 
in  every  way  as  good  as  if  the  plate 
had  received  only  normal  exposure. 

The  writer  very  pertinently  remarks 
that  Plate  No.  3 must  be  ruled  out, 
as  we  can  seldom,  if  ever,  add  Bro- 
mide before  development  owing  to  our 
not  knowing  whether  the  plate  had 
been  over  exposed  or  not. 

As  to  density,  negatives  Nos.  i and  2 
print  in  five  seconds.  Negative  No. 


3 in  ten  seconds,  negative  No.  4 in 
thirty  seconds,  proving  conclusively 
that  the  time  of  exposure  only  affects 
density  and  not  contrast. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  states  that 
“ Time  development  is  correct  to  give 
proper  representation  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  whatever  the  exposure. 

“ Time  development  simply  prevents 
appearances  from  deceiving  us,  and 
enables  us  to  afford  the  film  the  proper 
amount  of  development,  no  matter  hozv 
dense  or  thin  the  negative  may  look  in 
the  dark-room.  ’ ’ 

Time  or  factorial  development  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ko- 
dak Tank  Developer. 

Error  either  way  from  the  correct 
or  normal  exposure  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  extreme  latitude  of  Kodak 
Film  and  the  proper  time  for  develop- 
ment and  exact  formula  for  developer 
have  been  figured  out  by  the  manu- 
facturers, absolutely  ensuring  the  user 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of 
good  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  advantage  of  performing  the 
entire  operation  of  picture  making  in 
good  wholesome  daylight. 


WHAT’S  THE  USE. 

Some  of  us  started  Kodaking  a 
good  many  years  ago  using  the  old 
style  Kodak  making  the  little  round 
picture,  perhaps  at  first  “ they  did 
the  rest”,  but  after  a while  we  tried 
it — not  with  great  success,  as  albumen 
paper  was  quite  a proposition  for  an 
amateur. 

Then  came  Solio  and  daylight  load- 
ing. We  thought  the  Millenium  had 
arrived  — making  pictures  was  too 
easy.  Then  just  as  we  became  accus- 
tomed to  such  luxuries  along  came 
Velox — another  tradition  shattered, 
now  we  could  make  pictures  by 
any  light,  and  so  rapidly  that  we 
overtimed  every  print,  not  being 
able  to  realize  at  first  that  prints  could 
now  be  made  in  as  many  seconds  by 
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£,astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


gaslight  as  it  took  minutes  of  daylight 
the  old  way. 

So  it  went  from  bad  to  wprse;  every 
time  you  picked  up  a magazine  East- 
man had  something  new;  if  you 
couldn’t  make  prints  in  the  daytime, 
make  them  at  night;  if  you  didn’ t like 
black  and  white  prints  Eastman  had 
a paper  that  would  yield  browns,  olive 
greens,  sepias,  etc.  ; if  j'ou  grew  lazy 
or  thought  you  couldn’t  carry  the 
camera  and  your  gun  also,  out  came 
the  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  — you 
hadn’t  an  excuse,  simply  had  to  go 
on  Kodaking. 

Now  you  don’t  even  need  a dark 
room  for  developing — don’t  even 
need  to  turn  a handle — just  pop  the 
films  in  a tank,  sit  down  and  be  com- 
fortable. 

What’s  the  use — every  time  you 
would  invent  an  excuse  for  retirement 
out  comes  something  new  and  good 
from  the  Kodak  City — you  just  simply 
have  to  keep  at  it — and  deep  down  in 
your  heart  you  wouldn’t  quit  Kodak- 
ing if  someone  paid  you  for  it. 


SE.PIA  TONE.S. 

Velox  paper  long  ago  established 
itself  firmly  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
]>hotographer,  the  variety  of  surfaces 
and  grades  affording  him  a medium  of 
expression  unequalled  by  any  other 
paper,  to  say  nothing  of  its  conven- 
ience and  time  saving  qualities.  For 
some  subjects  the  regular  black  and 
white  tones  did  not  suffice  and  the 
amateur  resorted  to  more  or  less  non- 
permanent and  troublesome  methods 
to  produce  prints  warm  in  tone. 

The  use  of  Velox  Re-Developer 
affords  the  ideal  method  of  producing 
Sepia  toned  prints,  absolutely  perma- 
nent, uniform  in  tone  and  without 
unsatisfactory  delay  as  by  this  method 
a Velox  print  can  be  turned  Sepia  in 
two  minutes  and  at  the  nominal  cost 
of  fifty  cents  for  three  hundred  four  by 
five  prints. 


Just  Press  it 
with  a hot 
iron. 


Kodak 

Dry  Mounting 
Tissue 

INSURES  ABSOLUTE  CON- 
TACT WITHOUT  CURL 
EVEN  ON  THE  THIN- 
NEST MOUNTS. 


All  ^Dealers. 
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A New 

KODAK 

for  4*4  X 6^ 

Pictures. 

The  No.  4A  Folding  Kodak  follows 
the  lines  of  the  immensely  popular  3A 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  and  is  intended 
to  meet  the  demand  of  photographers 
who  fully  appreciate  the  supremacy 
of  the  Kodak  for  serious  work.  The 
pictorialist  has  often  experienced  difti- 
culty  in  making  his  picture  come 
properly  within  the  arbitrary  confines 
of  some  of  the  regular  sizes  of  films 
and  plates,  finding  it  necessary  to 
photograph  the  image  on  a scale 
smaller  than  desired  and  then  trimming 
down  the  print  in  order  to  perfect  his 
composition. 

In  the  4A  Folding  Kodak  the  size 
of  the  picture  has  been  increased  to 
4k(  X 6^2  inches,  an  ideal  size  from  the 


pictorial  stand-point,  and  one  that 
enables  the  picture  maker  to  record  the 
image  on  the  largest  possible  scale 
without  detriment  to  the  composition. 
The  optical  equipment  is  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  4A,  the 
lenses  and  shutter  being  such  as  are 
ordinarily  furnished  with  the  highest 
grade  5x7  camera,  ensuring  speed, 
covering  power  and  correct  perspec- 
tive. 

The  lens  of  the  regular  equipment 
is  a double  combination  Rapid  Recti- 
linear, inch  focus,  fitted  to  the 

No.  2 Bausch  and  Lomb  Automatic 
Shutter.  The  rising  and  sliding  front, 
automatic  focusing  lock  and  the  ex- 
tension focusing  scale,  are  immensely 
practical  and  convenient  and  do  much 
• to  increase  the  simplicity  in  manipula- 
tion and  accuracy  of  results. 

With  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment and  extension  focusing  scale 
the  camera  can  be  operated  up  to 
feet,  thus  permitting  portraits  of  a size 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  film. 
By  means  of  an  adapter,  instantly  at- 
tached glass  plates  may  be  used  when 
desired. 

A brilliant  reversible  finder,  spirit 
level  and  tripod  sockets  for  both  hor- 
izontal and  vertical  pictures  round  out 
the  remarkably  complete  equipment. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  size  pic- 
tures made  with  this  instrument,  the 
word  Pocket  could  with  but  a slight 
stretch  of  the  imagination  have  been 
included  in  its  name  as  when  closed  it 
measured  but  2^  inches  in  thickness 
by  1 1 inches  in  length. 

The  Price. 


No.  4A  Folding  Kodak, 

pictures  4l<(  x - - $ 35  00 

Do.,  with  \'olute  .Shutter 
and  B.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar 
Lens,  Series  II.  B No.  6 f. 

6.3 100  00 

N.  C.  Film  Cartridge,  6 

exposures, 65 
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A good  negative  is  worthy 
of  a good  paper.  A poor 
negative  needs  it.  There’s  a 

VELOX 

FOR  EVERY  NEGATIVE 


Two  speeds,  two  weights  and 
five  surfaces. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTE.R,  NEW  YORK. 


A 
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PLEASE  M.ENTION 


THE 


JUNE 


1906 


15  CENTS 


BOSTOK-MASS 


RHODODENDRON 
DECKLE  EDGE  COVERS 


A fine  line  of  Rag  Covers  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  artistic  photographer. 

It  contains  eight  beautiful  colors  and  three 
finishes,  which  permit  of  a variety  of 
desirable  effects. 

Send  for  sample  book  and  give  address  of 
your  dealer. 


I — — I Manufactured  by  | ■ ' — | 

MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

H.  A.  MOSES,  President  and  Treasurer 

Mittinea^ue,  Massachusetts,  IJ.  S.  A. 
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ORTHONON 

''"Correct 

Values 

OrtKochromatic  and 
Non-Halation 


The  Plate  for  Results 
Under  all  Conditions. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO,, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POST  CARDS 


O- 


tmulsien  contains 
,|  necessary  Silver  ^6e|d' — - 

NeT^ninH  “•'DeVelspingo 


nece35^.\_^~^ 


Precess  sf  manipulabisn:  simplest  kneWn. 
fall  directjgns  ineach  packase. 


I 


i MANUrACrURED  BY  ^ 

9\MERICANi\RISrOTYPC.fe. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.Y  U.S.A. 


.(£)  (3) 
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Free  sample  furnished  on  request 
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